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ftbe pboenfx 

flDkbaei flbonaban, editor 

Vol. 1 Sunt, 1914 No. 1 

"<Bo t Xittle Booh/' 

IN sending forth The Phoenix to such welcome as the world 
may accord it, I feel like a certain Biblical character 
(whose existence is now disputed) when he dismissed a dove 
in the midst of a universal deluge (now scientifically dis- 
credited.) 

That is to say, my emotions are of none too sanguine a 
east, knowing that trackless ocean as I do and the tale of its 
innumerable disasters. And yet I have the abiding conso- 
lation that there will be, in the worst event, many "returns". 

I trust this is not dealing flippantly with a serious subject, 
as the humorous thief said when he blew the froth off a mug 
of ale on his way to fyburn. 

On such occasions as the present, the public commonly 
expects something improving, i. «., perfunctory in the way of a 
Prospectus and a declaration of Principles, etc. Also it is 
ineumbent upon the offender to state whether he has ever 
done this thing before, what were the mitigating circum- 
stances, if any, together with the penalty imposed, etc., etc 
Impelled by these solemn considerations and pledging himself 
to strict veracity, deponent saith as follows: 

The Phoenix purports to be a continuation of the 
Papyrus which I started originally at Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., some ten years ago, and which was latterly published 
by Mr. Mitchell Kennerley, of New York. I need not deny 
that the Papyrus included among its admitted charms that 
of a migratory disposition and a somewhat intermittent con- 
tinuity of existence. Perhaps in this latter respect it offered 
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an example which might well be copied by the insolent pur- 
veyors of literary punk. The Papyrus was finally discontinued 
in May, 1912, solely on account of my inability at that time 
to respond to the demands which it made upon me — I speak 
only of the labor and care of editing. 

Since the cessation of Papyrus, the Editor has been con- 
tinually importuned by readers and subscribers to revive 
the little magazine (a kind of post-mortem appreciation, to 
be sure, but not without its charm). They would not be 
content with the evidence of the crape on the door and the 
mourners in the best parlor, — nay, of the interesting defunct 
himself, resting from the labors of a well-spent life under 
some choice floral tributes, yet (as Mr. Dooley would say) 
with his ears cocked for any disparaging remarks. It was 
a wake they saw before them, and they clamored for a wed- 
ding! Surely no man has ever had such fondly attached 
but unreasonable friends. 

Salvation is for those who persevere unto the end, and in 
order to justify your future title to a golden harp, it may 
sometimes be necessary to hang on by your eyelids in this 
cruel world. Perhaps I may claim to know a little about 
this curious phase of acrobatics, but let that pass. Right 
or wrong, I have made a good fight in my devotion to the 
Idea which from the first has inspired the better part of 
my intellectual effort. I have served more than the allotted 
nine years for Rachel: be these gray hairs the proof of my 
faithful passion! This good cause has been meat and drink, 
yea, everything but money to me; for I have deemed it 
reward enough to be permitted to give my stint of service. 

In our world today the Idea is the only admitted source 
of miracles — perhaps indeed there never was any other source 
— and, therefore, quite miraculously the will of my friends 
has prevailed, and I am returned to them onee more. 

Stand back, good people, and give Lazarus plenty of air! 
See, he is yet giddy from his three days in the tomb; the 
darkness thereof still seems to cling about him, and the wine 
of life moves sluggishly in his veins. But go ye that are 
of my house, into the highways and byways, and as many 
as ye shall find bid unto our rejoicing. For he that was 
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dead is alive and speaketh, and lie that -was lost is found 
again! . . . 

There are some persons good enough to say, and perspi- 
cacious enough to believe that the Papyrus met a very definite 
want in our periodical press. It is well known that liter- 
ature, in the true sense, is the least concern of the most suc- 
cessful publishers of this type: their business is a large and 
conventionalized industry akin to journalism — most of the 
magazines differ very little from the weekly blanket sheets 
arranged in book form— and, scarcely more than journalism, 
concerning itself with the rare and beautiful phenomenon 
of true literature. 

Such being the more or less admitted fact, here stated 
without prejudice, there ought to be room, it would seem, 
for one small periodical devoted mainly to literary interests, 
or, in other words, to preserving the traditions of literary 
art The Editor is now fortunately in a position to give 
bis whole time to the work which the new medium will enable 
him to handle with better advantage than in the past. He 
can only hope that the number of the discerning may increase 
like the tribe of Ben Adhem: which cannot fail if there ^s 
to be any just proportion maintained betwixt the Sons of 
Light and the Sons of Darkness. Allah who hath preserved 
na unto this day will take care of his own. 

Ths Phobtox, I need scarcely remind the reader, is a sym- 
bol of Immortality like the Scarabeeus or Egyptian Beetle 
which figured on the cover of Papyrus. As such, references 
to it are frequently met with in what used to be called 
Elegant literature, but so far as I can learn, it has not been 
hitherto drafted for service as a magazine title. There were 
many strange birds but no phoenix in the eruption of mag- 
atinelets, callow fledgelings of the Idea, which darkened the 
land some dozen years ago and soon fluttered Into oblivion 
and silence. The rights of caveat are therefore ours, and 
we have taken the customary legal steps to secure title. 

In the fable of the phoenix, a very ancient one, the Arabian 
bird is always renewed and reincarnated from its own ashes, 
even as our present venture is conditioned by the old and 
its inspiration caught up therefrom like a relighted torch. 
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80 there is some fitness and conBonaney in our new title, 
The Phoenix being, as it is, a re-birth of Papyrus. I am 
told, for a practical consideration, that people will like it 
better because it is an easier word to pronounce. Since we 
are come down to these trifles, I may bid the friendly reader 
note that it has the same number of letters as Papyrus. Allah 
send it longer years! 

The reader is not to deduce from anything said above, that 
The Phoenix will concern itself with literature merely in 
a pedantic sense. Life is better than the best literature, and 
life in its adequate literary interpretation is what we shall 
endeavor to give our readers. 

As for our editorial policy — a humorous but convenient 
expression— <I cannot do better than to adopt with little change 
or addition the set of principles which we first put forth 
in the Papyrus over ten years ago— they are as good now 
as then, and I conceive not in less need of assertion. 

The Phoenix has none of the stock features of the other 
magazines, which make them all so fearfully alike. 

It does not propose to review the Futile Fiction of the 
hour. 

It is for people who want to get away from the Eternal 
Trite — who are sick and tired of Canned Literature — who 
demand writing that is born of the red corpuscle. 

The Editor of The Phoenix is a Free Agent— which means 
that he is not controlled by officious friends, advertising 
patrons, or any other influence subversive of the Chosen 
Policy of this Magazine. 

Briefly, that policy is — 

Fearless thinking and honest writing. 

No quarter to Sham and Fake under whatever forms they 
may appear. 

The American Ideal 

The true literary spirit. 

And a sane Philosophy of Life helping us all to bear our 
burdens. The Editor. 

J* J* J* 

Love is a duel. How often have I written that, yet I see 
evermore proof of it as my pilgrimage lengthens! 
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Ube Xost Disciple. 

Master, I can not adventure with thee; 

At the door of the dawn, in my lone wandering, 

1 have broken my staff; for the true dawn is the 
Who comes every day with her jar to the spring. 

Ay, Master, I tarried last night at the gate 
Of her garden, which kisses the Lake Galilee; 

She was gathering flowers and fruits for the Fete, 
And with tulips and poppies she beckoned to me. 

In her lamp there was oil, in my hand there was fire; 

In her house cried a voice, make haste with the flame! 
On my lips were the names of the daughters of Tyre, 

On her breast were the lilies that whispered thy name. 

1 have dared, O my Master, to envy thy feet, 
And to yearn for the love of a Magdalen fair; 

I have dreamt that mine, too, in the heart of the street, 
Were laved with her own hands and dried with her hair. 

Master, my lips her devotion have stained, 

For her soul's precious ointments were offered too late; 

1 have lost in the fire of my lust what I gained 

In my longing and love for her love and thy fate! 

Amken Rihani. 

J* J* J* 

Jobn Barleycorn* 

rt ACK LONDON ranks with our most popular writers of 
^j fiction. He has merits that are not necessarily included 
in such an estimation. His work is strongly individual and 
Barked by an almost physical exuberance of strength. The 
adventure story is bis peculiar province, and herein his public 
believes him to be without a living rival. He has all the 
brsUl vigor of Kipling at the fetter's best— the Kipling 
of the We— without the Englishman's rare spiritual intui- 
tu** and canny world-sense. Description -sd incident are 
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his forte — he sounds no new depths of character. like Kip- 
ling his genius demands for its most potent theatre of action 
the contracted setting of the short story. Within this narrow 
compass he is a daring and wonderful performer, seldom fail- 
ing our expectation or coming tardy off in his climaxes. like 
Kipling, too, it may be affirmed of him that he cannot write 
a long story, or rather what is called the regulation novel 
(his judicious admirers, by the way, do not require it of 
him). London's extended yarns are, therefore, not his best 
work: they are commonly spun out at a sacrifice of con- 
densation and strength, and of all those dynamic qualities which 
make him a master of the short story. Naturally he is 
stronger in action than in reflection, and his philosophy of life 
is simple and seizable rather than varied or profound. This 
is also true of Maupassant with whom in his special endow- 
ment as a short story writer, the American is not unworthy 
to be compared. It is not, of course, pretended that London 
is to anything like the same extent dominated by the French- 
man's artistic motive — his enormous popularity furnishes a 
guarantee against that. He affects a ruthless socialism which 
need not be taken seriously, but his humanitarianism is doubt- 
less genuine and deep. 

Jack London is himself as interesting as his typical heroes 
whom he greatly resembles— chesty and broad-shouldered, 
bright-eyed and brown-haired, lusty and virile and young. 
Among all his heroes, he is himself my favorite, and that 
is no disparagement of the rest. These London heroes are 
a husky lot and a likeable, full of man-spunk, contempt of 
hardship, red-blooded courage, the spirit that dares, and an 
energy diabolic It is by dint of such qualities that they 
have ensnared the imagination of young people everywhere, 
and incidentally gained for their creator a magnificent estate, 
something like half a county, in Gaifornia, with a profitable 
encumbrance of 100,000 eucalyptus trees. Oh, those hundred 
thousand eucalyptus trees! — how as a symbol of wealth they 
would have fascinated the author of "Facino Cane!" What 
they may be worth I could never imagine, but Jack often 
refers to them with an opulent and formidable respect. Let 
it be set down here that he i§ fully entitled <*> everything 
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he has got, eucalyptus trees and all; and that hit amaring 
pluck, preseverance and genius furnish a splendid inspiration 
to the youth of this country. 

Crane we now to "John Barleycorn", the latest and most 
widely heralded of London's books, few of which have lacked 
the rectos**. A topnotcher of a success in publishers' lingo— 
a fourth, or is it a fifth, edition within six months! The 
book itself a whirling, spouting center of nation-wide contro- 
versy! 

And first of all I ask, why did Jack London write this 
book so amaring in its crude revelation and stripping bare 
o! that which humanity is ordinarily bound to conceal for 
mere shame's sake? Why did he cast away the last vestiges 
of that not very considerable reserve which popular Amer- 
ican writers maintain regarding their private lives! Young 
sad envied and successful, with every reason to be proud of 
himself and of his achievement, what could have moved this 
admirable writer, whose little known life suggested pleasing 
elements of romance, to present himself in an odious light 
as the Horrible Example of his generation— a proverb and 
* by-word for the temperance tub-thumper! 

I believe that Jack London would find it hard to answer 
this question in full candor. No doubt he was carried away 
in the heat of invention to lay on with lurid colors, for it 
is characteristic of him to seek extreme effects, and this 
indeed is a vice of his art. (Personally, I take his drunks 
like his socialism and his frenzied demands for the Rev- 
ohrtion, cum grano salts.) However that may be, we have 
to go back to Rousseau if we would match the rawness of 
Jack London's confessions in "John Barleycorn". I doubt 
if even the modest Citizen of Geneva, with all his boasted 
freedom from the scruples of common humanity, has gone 
farther in the way of accumulating odium upon himself. The 
point is one which the critics generally ignore. In this 
eosntry it seems a man cannot disgrace himself by any 
abuse of publicity. Perhaps Jack London does not realize 
this himself in the eclat and excitement of having thrown 
off a book which is being discussed from end to end of the 
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country. The temptation to which he has yielded it the most 
subtle that besets the literary character. 

But what has he done? Other literary men have written 
about drink — indeed, what poet or proser has not, from Homer 
to Horace, from Catullus to Omar, from Shakespeare to 
Byron, from Burns to PoeT The literature of the wine-cup 
is abundant in every age as far back as Father Noah, who 
enjoyed the first "jingle" (Mr. London's favorite euphemism). 
Drink has been especially associated with the higher kinds 
of imaginative talent. From a time antedating written rec- 
ords, poets have celebrated the juice of the grape as a source 
of good cheer and health, of joy and inspiration. Horace 
is for all men of real culture, the finished type of sanity and 
genius: he firmly believed and elegantly stated that the total 
abstainer oould not rise above mediocrity and was contemned 
of the gods. This idea religiously prevailed from classic 
times down to the Renaissance, which it fructified and 
inspired. Was there a mere water drinker among the com- 
pany that met at the Mermaid with Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson and Beaumont and Fletcher? Look at the imperial 
bounty, the golden largess of English genius in those spacious 
times of great Elisabeth, and contrast it with the crawling, 
snuffling mediocrity, the intellectual body-of-death which 
ensued under Puritan rule! The lesson thus afforded is one 
that will never be forgotten. 

So I say to Jack London, in the phrase of one of the Kings 
of Literature — "What are you doing in that galley?" Your 
place is not with the puritan and the prohibitionist and the 
narrow-headed fanatic. It was not from them you drew the 
inspiration that enabled you to "put over" the big things 
in your life and in your work. Yes, I repeat with Moliere— 
"What are you doing in that galley?" You have no sort of 
business there with the faint-hearts and the lack-spirits and 
the kill-joys of this world. You, whose fame is owing to the 
free spirit of literature, are you going to cast in your lot 
with those that hate freedom and, like their kind in the past, 
would forge fetters for the mind? Your presence among those 
unco guid, those wearers of phylacteries, is a reproach to 
your quality and your caste: to that which stamps you 
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of the aristocracy of mind. "What are you doing in that 
galley!" 

"John Barleycorn", I grant you, is a success. It has 
reached a fourth edition within six months. The public are 
reading is as it seems they have never heretofore read any 
book of London's. Nothing to surprise in this. "John Barley- 
corn" is a publisher's ten-strike. It has a smashing title. And 
though for once Jack London wants to preach, he can't for 
the life of him help telling a good story, though the virtue 
of this book lies mainly in the episodes and there is no devel- 
oped plot or artistic conclusion. Besides, it is his own life 
he tells of — a theme which imparts some vivacity even to the 
dullest. Again, it is in a sense everyman's story, for few 
indeed are the men who have had no experiences with drink. 
An overwhelming majority of the male citizens of this country 
may be classed as moderate drinkers. The Committee of 
Fifty in its famous investigation of the liquor question, 
estimated that not more than five per cent, of the great 
host of drinking men can be classed as decidedly intemperate. 

Here is an immense audience for "John Barleycorn", if 
only a fraction of those drinking thousands can be got to read 
it And why not? Men who drink love to hear the yarns 
of drinking men — this is the immemorial charm of the cup. 
Well, here is one of the best yarners in the world talking, 
without a shred of reserve, apparently, on a subject that has 
a personal interest for most men. Add to this fact that there 
is now in progress a nation-wide agitation to do away with 
alcoholic drink in every form, an agitation which is supported 
by an army of well-drilled enthusiasts fortified with no 
end of the financial sinews of war, — and there will seem 
nothing abnormal in the "run" which "John Barleycorn" is 
laving. That it may far surpass in the number of copies sold 
*&d circulated, any previous book of London's, need not sur- 
prise anybody, seeing that the Anti-Saloon League and other 
kindred bodies are actively interested to that end. Jack 
is pretty strong stuff for this puritanic "push", (as he might 
call them in his own free dialect) , but they will swallow him 
'or all their grimaces, since in their pietistic language he has 

brought forth "fratfc mPflf for QA.1vA.tinn" 



brought forth "fruit meet for salvation". 
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Did Jack London write this book with an eye to its effect 
on the organized and unorganized puritans of America f 
Readers of "John Barleycorn" will judge according to their 
own attitude toward puritanism. Its appearance in the pres- 
ent crisis looks, to say the least, like a stroke of very clever 
journalism. And Jack London is a journalist before he is 
anything else. 

I have already conceded the merits of the book as a story 
or piece of autobiography. In "John Barleycorn", I admire 
the clever story-teller as of old, and note how his art has 
gained in color and strength and solidity. But for this other 
alien person that comes betwixt him and me, — the polemic, 
the puritan, the prohibitionist, — I cannot profess much regard. 
He is a marplot and a bad mixer, a bugaboo to frighten grown 
children, a vain and foolish Sir Topas, and in point of log- 
ical consistency, a scarecrow stuffed with straw. 

Thus, he makes London own up to a hundred drunks, — 
nay, by implication a thousand, — and then urges him to 
boast that he was never a drunkard! Who is fooling him- 
self or trying to fool us, Jack the story teller, or Jack the 
polemic? London's graphic power enables me to realize 
drunkenness as never before, from a book) These pages 
are soused with alcohol, and lurid with the bale-fires of a 
booze-crazed imagination. But the author's physical "chem- 
istry" does not call for alcohol, forsooth, — it is now and 
ever has been repugnant to him! He confesses to a genial 
cheat on his guests by taking two cocktails to their one. But 
he cannot otherwise get the "kick" desired, his constitution 
being so resistant to alcohol! Only the most powerful stim- 
ulants yield him the "jingle" or excitement he craves (he 
speaks with contempt of beer and claret). And yet he has 
no constitutional predisposition to alcohol! As a boy he 
all but drank himself, on one memorable occasion, into a 
suicide's grave, and as a man he has continued to affront 
the White Logic which, translated, means the deadliest 
peril of excess — the No-Man's Land of alcoholic tragedy 
whence few return — the Golgotha of delirium and death! 
Yet he vaunts that in his long comradeship with John Barley- 
corn he could drink when and what he wanted, and was 
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always thoroughly conscious that ha had "no liking for the 
staff"! Alas, poor Jack!— this is of a truth the sophistry of 
the White Logic; and a very old trick it is that serves to 
destroy both the fool and the man of talent. 

What, finally, do we get from this book in the way of light 
and leading? 

Summing up all his experiences with John Barleycorn, 
in a faulty and hastily vamped conclusion, the author declares 
himself to be in favor of the complete abolition of the liquor 
traffic, since it has so variously misled and injured him, 
Jack London, a born non-alcoholic, with a physical chem- 
istry naturally intolerant of spirituous drink and a life- 
long familiarity with John Barleycorn! Could you better 
this as a piece of unconscious humor? And please observe 
that he does not propose to stop drinking himself by way 
of hastening the dry millennium which he wants to bring 
about — not of such martyr stuff is our hero made! (It Is 
said there are prohibitionists who take the same position). 
He assures us, however, that he will in future drink "more 
skilfully and discreetly", and never again be a "peripatetic 
conflagration". But he is persuaded it won't hurt him very 
much to stop drinking when no one else drinks and when 
no drink is obtainable. 

So we reach the end of "John Barleycorn", the most singular 
and diverting, the most curious and contradictory book on 
drink ever put forth by a writer of undoubted ability. My 
judgment of it is that it will not advance the prohibition 
movement, or the cause of voluntary abstinence in this coun- 
try. Jack enjoyed too palpably the many drunks which he 
celebrates with overmuch gusto— there is that Japanese jam- 
boree, for instance, a riot of descriptive power that makes 
even the reader giddy. In all those many pages he does not 
offer a single conclusive reason against the moderate and 
wholesome use of alcoholic beverages which commends itself 
to a vast majority of the sane, upright, decent-living people 
of this country. Wine has its place, as Charles Dickens 
said, and the abuse of a thing is no argument for its pro- 
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Of temperance in its true meaning of moderate use and 
enjoyment, Jack London says and apparently knows nothing: 
his disposition is all toward excess, and he cries out to 
be saved from himself! It is as though a glutton should 
demand the abolition of eating because he cannot restrain 
himself at table. Such cases are fortunately rare, and come 
in the category of disease, since they mark a departure from 
the general rule of health and normality. Society, while 
taking humane cognizance of them, is not called upon to 
punish itself on their account. But that is precisely what 
Jack London wants us to do, and that likewise is the demand 
of the prohibitionists. I don't think the country will oblige 
them! It is not in accordance with the law of evolution that 
a race should sacrifice itself for its weaklings. 

Michael Monahan. 
J> J> J> 

Bprtl 

April is in the world again, 

And all the world is filled with flowers — 

Flowers for others, not for me! 

For my one flower I cannot see, 

Lost in the April showers. 

I cannot wake her, though I sing, 
And all the birds, for her dear sake, 
Fill with their songs the wintry brake; 
Ah! could they make her rise again, 
What resurrection would be mine! 
Is she too tired to help the sun 
And all the little stars to shine? » 

Richard Lb Gallibnns. 

j> J* J* 

It is an axiom in physics that Nature abhors a vacuum, but 
this does not hold in the realm of intellect — look at Dana's 
chair on the New York "Sun." 

It is not necessary to lose faith in the Republic because one 
sees so many instances of government by the unfit. The draw- 
backs of democracy are gross and glaring, but there is always 
a remedy. 
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ttbe Kino of tbe Jews. 

The Persons 
Hushim. — A woman of the tribe of Benjamin; wife of 
Simon and mother of his two sons, Alexander and Rufus. 

Simon. — Of Cyrene, who owns a field in the country out- 
side Jerusalem on the way to Bethel. 
Tbe Scene: — Jerusalem. 
Time: — The First Hour on the Day of Preparation. 



H us htm. — Now you know what to do, don't you? You 
must go to the Temple by the second hour and wait for 
Joad. When he comes he'll take you to the High Priest. 
You'll know Joad, he'll be dressed as a priest. Tell Joad 
he's the handsomest man you've ever seen; he's small, you 
know, and likes to think he's captivating. Compliment the 
High Priest on his sense of justice; say it is the finest in the 
world; say anything. . . . Don't be afraid of overdoing 
it; men love flattery. 

Simon (nods his head). — I'll do my best. 

Hushim. — If I've not beard from you by the fourth hour 
111 send Alexander to you to know the result, for I shall 
be very anxious. And the boy'll find out, he's so sharp. 
Dont spare compliments. You must be doorkeeper in the 
Temple, and flattery is like honey, the less you deserve 
it, the more you like it. 

Simon (going). — Til try to do what you say, Hushim. 



The Eleventh Hour on the Day of Preparation. 

Hushim. — Well? Have you got the post? You have been 
a time. Are you the doorkeeper of the Temple? Have we 
the house in the Inner Court? 

Simon (passing his hand over his forehead). — I don't 



Hushim. — Don't know? You must know. Was Joad there? 
He promised to speak for you. Did you see him? 

Simon. — I didn't see him. (Sits down wearily). 

Hushim. — Didn't see himl Wasn't he there? My uncle's 
toother, too, and he promised me: the liar! What did you 
do? 
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Simon. — I did nothing. I'm tired, Hushim. 

Hubhim.— Tired! What happened? Why don't you speak? 
What the matter with you? Are you dumb or ill? 

Simon. — I'm not ill, I'm only tired. 

Hushim. — Tired, you great hulk! Where have you been? 
What have you been doing? What's the matter with you? 
Can't you speak? 

Simon. — If you knew — 

Hubhim. — If I knew what? Oh, you make me mad. What 
is it? (She takes him by the shoulder and shakes him.) 
What's happened? Oh, you brute! Can't you speak? 

Simon. — You've no cause for anger, wife. 

Hubhim. — No cause! Have you got the place? What did 
the High Priest say? Tou must know that. 

Simon. — I don't know. 

Hubhim. — You don't know. You must be mad. This 
comes of marrying a foreigner, a fool, a great brute. They 
all said I'd repent it. Oh! Oh! Oh! 

Simon. — Don't cry, Hushim. I'll tell you everything. 

Hushim (drying her eyes). — Tell me, did they make you 
doorkeeper? That's what I want to know. Tell me that. 
You promised me you'd be in the Temple at the second hour 
and here it is the eleventh. Where have you been all day? 
Where? 

Simon. — I'm sorry, wife; I forgot. 

Hushim. — Forget, sorry! What do you mean? Joad 
promised me to get you the place if the High Priest liked 
you. Did you get it? What did they say? Talk, man! 

Simon. — I'm so sorry. I forgot all about it. I have not 
been to the Temple. 

Hushim. — You've not been to the Temple. And why not? 
Where were you? Don't say that Eli got the post. Don't 
say it or 111 strike you. 

Simon. — I'm very sorry. I forgot. I dont know who got 
it. I wasn't there. 

Hubhim (sitting down).— Oh! Oh! Oh! He wasn't there. 
Oh! Oh! Oh! Where have you been all these hours? 
What have you been doing? Where did you go? Where 
did .roa ea£? Digitized by V^dDgLe 
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Simon. — I've not eaten, I've — 

Hubhuc. — Not eaten! Why not? What happened T Oh, 
why won't you speak? Talk, tell me! 

Simon. — I'll tell you everything; but I'm very tired. 

Hubhuc. — Tell me first, who got the post? You must 
have heard. 

Simon. — I dont know. I've not heard. 

Hushim. — At the fourth hour I sent Alexander to the 
Temple to find out whether you were chosen or not; when 
it got so dark I sent Rufus to my sister-in-law, Hoshed. I 
could not bear the suspense. They've both come back with- 
out news. You must know who got the post. 

Simon. — No, I don't know. I didn't ask, but — t 

Hushim. — You didn't ask? ^ 

Simon — Tin thirsty. 

Hushim (giving him wine). — There! now tell me every- 
thing. You went out to the field? 

Simon (nods while drinking the wine). — I was at the field 
till nearly the second hour working, then I came into the 
city. When I reached the street which leads from the Temple 
to Golgotha I could not get across it, there was such a 
crowd. They had all come to see some prisoners who were 
going to be crucified. 

Hubhim. — But didn't you push through? 

Simon. — I got through to the first file, but there soldiers 
kept the passage. I had to wait. No one was allowed to 
cross. . . . They told me there were three criminals. 
The people were talking about them. Two were thieves and 
one a rebel from the north, who had tried to make 
himself king. It was to see him the people had run together. 
Some said he was a prophet of God. . . . 

After a little while the prisoners came by. The two thieves 
first, and then slowly the man, whom they called a prophet. 
He looked very ill. . . . (After a long pause). They ha* 
platted a crown of thorns and pushed it down on his head, 
and the thorns had torn the flesh and the blood ran down his 
face. When he came opposite to me he fell and lay like a 
dead man; the Cross was heavy. . . . The Centurion 
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ordered some of the Roman soldiers to lift the Gross from 
him and he got up. He seemed very weak and faint: he 
could hardly stand. . . . The Centurion came across to 
me and pulled me out, and pointed to the Cross and told me 
to shoulder it and go on. . . . 

Hushim. — But why you? 

Simon. — I suppose because I looked big and strong. 

Hushim. — Didn't you tell him you had to be at the Temple? 

Simon. — Of course I told him, but he thrust me forward 
and warned me if I didn't do as I was told, I'd have to go 
to the Temple without feet. 

Hushim. — Oh, what bad luck! No one ever had such bad 
luck as you. No one. Why didn't you run away? 

Simon. — 1 didn't think — 

Hushim. — Well, you carried the Cross? And then — 

Simon. — I went to lift the Cross; it seemed as if I were 
helping to punish the man. While I stood hesitating, he 
looked at me, Hushim. I never saw such eyes or such a 
look. Somehow or other I knew he wished me to do it. I 
lifted the Cross up and got my shoulder under it and walked 
on. I did not seem to notice the weight of it, I was thinking 
of his look, and so we went through the crowd past Golgotha 
to the Hill of Calvary. On the top I put down the Cross. 

Hushim. — When was that? It must have been about the 
third hour. Why didn't you go to the Temple then? You 
see, it was all your fault. I knew it was! But go on, go on. 

Simon. — I forgot all about the Temple, I could think of 
nothing but the man. He stood there so quiet while the priests 
and people jeered at him. . . . When the others were 
hung up, they shrieked and screamed and cursed. It was 
dreadful. . . . 

When they were getting ready to nail him to the Cross 
I went over to him and said, "Master," and he turned to 
me, "forgive me, Master; for doing what your enemies wished." 
And he looked at me again, and my heart turned to water, 
and the tears streamed from my eyes, I don't know why. . . 

He put his hands on my shoulders and said, "Friend, 
friend, there is nothing to forgive. . ." (Lays his head 
on his arms and sobs — ). 
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Hushim. — Don't cry, Simon, don't cry. He must have been 
a prophet. 

Simon. — If you had seen him. If you had seen hie 
eyes. . • 

Hushim (beginning to cry). I know, I know. What else 
did he say? 

Simon. — He thanked me, and though I was a foreigner 
and a stranger to him, and quite rough and common, he took 
me in his arms and kissed me. ... I was all broken 
before him. ... 4 

He was wonderful. When they nailed him to the Cross 
he did not even groan — not a sound. And when they lifted 
the Cross up— the worst torture of all — he just grew white, 
white .... All the priests about and the people mocked 
him and asked if he could save others why couldn't he save 
himself? But he answered not a word. ... I could have 
killed them, the brutes! He prayed to God to forgive them, 
and he comforted one of the thieves who was sobbing in 
pain. . . . 

Oh, he was wonderful. Even in his anguish he could think 
of others, and yet he was the weakest of all. . . . 

And then the storm burst, and I stood there for hours and 
hours in the darkness. I could not leave him, I waited. . . . 
Later some of his own people came about the Cross, weeping, 
his mother and his followers, and took him down, and they 
called him Master and Lord, as I had called him. They all 
loved him. No one could help loving him, no one 

Above his head on the Cross, they had written, "King of 
the Jews." You Jews have no king, I know; they did it to 
mock him. But he was a king, king of the hearts of men. 

Hushim. — And with all that we've lost the place! What 
was his name? 

Simon. — Jesus of Nazareth. 

Hushim. — What was it he said to you? I want to remem- 
ber it to tell Hoshed. 

Sncoif. — He called me "Blessed, for that I a stranger, who 
did not even know him, was the only man in the world who 
had ever helped to bear his burden." 

Frank Hashs* 
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SCtntUba : Intimate Impressions 

;^AR be it from me to attempt any fine writing on Ber- 
■ muda, seeing that there is a great opulence of tourist 
literature concerning it: all duly interesting, descriptive, and 
veracious. In this respect, indeed, Bermuda is somewhat 
overdone, like her trade of curios in which all the Ber- 
mudians seem to be engaged. I have no wish to add any- 
thing to this sort of literature (which has, I grant, its 
proper uses) and I feel quite sure that Mr. Bell, the ranking 
authority in this province, will keep his hands off me. My 
impressions were of that intimate sort not hastily committed 
to paper, nor, so to say "shouted from the housetop". Such 
as they are, and for what little they may be worth, I here 
offer them to the reader's indulgence. 

Concerning the winter climate of Bermuda, it is quite 
impossible to get exact data — in this respect Bermuda is like 
a lady whose age cannot be questioned. The tourist books 
"leave much to be desired" in the way of precise information, 
yet it is difficult to accuse them of perjury or prevarication. 
The hotel people, Cook's agents, shopkeepers and natives 
generally are entered into a cast-iron conspiracy on this 
point. The same is carried to a sacrificial extreme. While 
I shivered in my overcoat, with the mercury at 49 or 60°, 
(it was in mid- January) and ruefully watched a cold rain 
falling, Mine Host Paschal of the American House paraded 
before me in a thin sack coat, somewhat ostentatiously en- 
joying himself. Mr. Paschal was a diver in his earlier 
career and is a man of very rugged constitution. . . . 

No doubt one feels the cold more in Bermuda from not 
expecting it and also because the hotels generally are built 
of a porous kind of stone which is bound to convey discom- 
fort. The coral insect who made this stone, and who was 
indeed the original colonist of Bermuda, took no thought 
for certain climatic contingencies. Certainly there were a 
few days when I was glad to go to bed in the afternoon just 
to keep warm. Explanation was made that we were having 
phenomenal weather, and I freely admit that it was para- 
disal compared to conditions then existing at New York, 
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Montreal, or Duluth, or Calgary. Nevertheless, I ooold not 
warm myself with a lithographed copy of "Beautiful Ber- 
muda", and I should have preferred a little more of the 
"•emi-tropical climate" bo lovingly dwelt upon in that admir- 
able work. 

Let me add that during my sojourn of a fortnight there 
were some days when Bermuda actually lived up to her 
advance notices and came tardy off in no single respect. Ah! 
then she was indeed lovely, this daughter of the sun, and 
her strange fascination invaded my every sense, so that I 
dreamed passively of remaining ever captive to her strong 
toil of grace. Paa vrai, Bermuda? Well, then; I kiss your 
hands and say am reooir/— remembering yomr smiles tad 
forgetting your frowns and tears. . . . 

The beauty of the sun-coloring in and about Bermuda is 
hardly to be exaggerated. It would seem as if that great 
artist the Sun had proposed to himself certain experiments 
in this tiny paradise before trying them in the world at 
large. I shall never forget my first view of the harbor 
of Bermuda, at early morning, under a light warm shower 
with a miraculous rainbow trembling overhead almost within 
reach. Nor my first glimpse of Harrington Sound, that 
wondrous jewel of sea-water enclosed within the island's 
green embrace: — it called to mind, in its image of plenary 
and satisfying beauty, Shakespeare's image of "one entire 
and perfect chrysolite". Certainly here is loveliness that 
"the sense aches at", of which the heart cannot have too 
much, and whereof the eyes weary not by seeing. I returned 
tune and again, but the beauty was ever the same, or rather 
infinitely varied. 

At my time of life, having discounted some few Illusions, 
I fed that I could content myself in a white stone villa 
on Harrington Sound, with a sea of lapislasuli spread out 
at my feet. Especially in my present mood, as I am writing 
in face of a grim snow-drifted Connecticut landscape that 
quite corrects my notion of Bermudian inclemency. Prop- 
erty in Bermuda is quite reasonable yet, I am informed by 
my friend Benedict Prieth, who built himself just such a 
pUes in this very spot a few years ago. Now is the time 
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to act before the American invasion fully sets in and a 
boom is developed. This calamity is imminent, but the Ber- 
mudians aver with true British pluck, that they will sell 
out only at the highest price. I think they dislike us, but 
our money is not strictly objectionable. Really, I am 
strongly tempted — after all, it is only forty-eight hours from 
Broadway. Ariel is there — and Richard Butler Glaenser. 
By George— St. George, of course— I'll do it! Pending the 
necessary arrangements I cry with old Horace— 

Me terrorum mihi praetor omnee cmgulue ridett 

I had been strolling about the Public Garden at St. George, 
which is the oldest settlement in Bermuda (1609). The 
Garden k overgrown with weird tropical trees and plants, 
some of which to a Northern eye, seem endued with a fur- 
tive, conscious, malignant life (there was especially a cactus, 
armed with rasor-like leaves which I am sure nobody could 
get past at night without leaving behind a few sections of 
his person.) In this garden there is also a huge monument 
to Sir George Somers, Knight, who has been dead a long 
time, his heart being here burled. Sir George was, in 
effect, the original discoverer of Bermuda. 

Leaving the garden at length, where green and variously 
armed and tentaded monstrosities seemed plotting to detain 
me by force, I stepped into a quaint, narrow old street; still 
musing over Sir George Somen, Knight, and his buried 
heart. Suddenly I was arrested by a chirping sound familiar 
enough to those who dwell in great cities, especially in those 
quarters where pleasure of a certain sort is more or less 
frankly pursued. Looking about I saw a shapely "yellow 
gal" go traipsing across and down the lane with two red- 
coats piping her off. The look on that girl's face, part fear 
and shame, part coquetry and anger, was not one to be 
lightly forgotten. It rises before me as a silent reminder 
that I have something to say about Mr. Tommy Atkins. 

"Naturally !" you inject, since the redcoat gives a touch 
of oolor to the island, while the drills, parades > regimental 
band concerts, efa, furnish diversion to the tourists. Don't 
we know that the American lady visitors matt unpatriot- 
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ieally date on Tommy plain or in epaulets? Are not 
romsncea ao furnished from time to time, eome of them 
involving no end of money? How many Tommys do you 
suppose nave been bought out of the service by Ameriean 
women during the past ten years? Enough to make you 
stare. Ameriean women are all snobs (the Bermudians will 
tall you), have a perfect passion for marrying foreigners, 
sines thai gets them notoriety in the papers; and some of 
them are not hard to suit — in their view, a soldier is the next 
good thing to a title. The uniform shows off a good figure and 
when, pray, has the heart of woman proved obdurate to 
martial airs and graces? Also it must be allowed that there 
are American ladies to whose delicate ears the cockney burr 
seems the native accent of aristocracy. Oh, not really of 
the Four Hundred, of course; just comfortable middle-class 
persons from Brooklyn, or Boston, or Philadelphia. The 
expectation of such is the fond hope of Mr. Atkins, though 
it is at best only a lottery chance. .... 

But I am thinking rather of those weak ones of an inferior, 
childlike race who have had to bear the burden of Tommy 
iii divers shameful ways during his age-long tenacy of these 
islands. The copious tourist literature offers nothing under 
this head. You may ask the omniscient Mr. Bell, who will 
look yon in the eye and talk about the weather. The young 
woman at the Public Library is equally non-committal. The 
American ladies who cry out ecstatically that Tommy Atkins 
looks too dear in his dress uniform, evince no curiosity on 
the point, and would indeed consider the topic an improper 
one. But you can piece out the story for yourself from many 
faces among the colored natives of Bermuda. Very good-look- 
ing they are as a rule and often with features of a distinc- 
tively English cast. Manners, too, decidedly better than those 
of our emancipated colored brethren. . . . Then, when 
you go to the Church of England service at the Cathedral on 
8nnday where the pomp of bedizened officers and red-coated 
soldiery, helmeted and superb, enforces the grandeur of the 
ritual — you may reflect, if you please, upon this item of the 
cost of British civilisation and British hypocrisy. . 
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We were walking along one of those wonderful roads, clean 
and smooth and actually sawn out of the living rock — roads 
whose material was mainly supplied by the coral insect and 
the labor of making them by the blacks during more than two 
hundred years of slavery (freed in 1834, they have had the 
care and labor of the roads until this day). These roads 
rank high among the attractions of the island; they collect 
no mud, being of porous coral limestone, which quickly 
absorbs the rain, and they require little cleaning for the same 
reason. Nature in Bermuda is a great labor-saver. (The 
authorities aver that no snow ever falls on the island, but I 
have seen a very passable imitation of hail.) 

It was an almost perfect day, such as comes not infrequently 
in the winter season to restore hope to the shivering citizen 
of Duluth or Calgary, and to save many Bermudians from 
the fate of Ananias. We were ascending a low hill on our way 
to the sea caves, which are about two and one-half miles from 
Hamilton. A young woman of our party stopped to admire 
some bougainvilleas in a wayside garden. Nothing lovelier 
than the purple flowers of this tropical plant could be imagined 
— it makes you realize why this color was chosen by the 
Romans as a symbol of power and aristocracy. We were 
sharing the young woman's raptures when an old gentleman 
accosted us from the roadside and offered to show us some 
finer specimens of the flower. 

He was over eighty, tall, with an eagle beak and an eye 
still keen; but his head and hand shook a little from palsy. 
He led us up the road a piece and into his own garden on 
the crest of the hill. It was carefully kept, but seemed old 
like himself: the white house, too, had an aged appearance; 
though it was very clean and in excellent repair. There was 
an air of secular quiet about the place, and the great palms 
themselves seemed to show the slow effects of time. Presently 
we were admiring the old man's bougainvilleas, which fully 
justified his pride, and he was telling us that he had lived 
here sixty years. 

'"Yes," he continued, replying to a surprised exclamation; 
"and my wife with me — she died only three months ago." 
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As be said these words, the old man's voice broke a little, 
and we murmured our sympathy, while striving to picture to 
ourselves this incredible idyl. Sixty years of constant love and 
companionship had been his and hers, the old man told us, 
under this mild sky where the rigors of the North are un- 
known, in this quaint tropical garden whose brooding trees 
seemed to guard the secret of long life. Long before any of 
our party were born he had brought his young bride here, 
and for the space of two lives they had lived here together. 
Happily, no doubt, as human nature will permit and some- 
times learning that deeper love which comes only by sorrow 
and bitterness. We thought of the sadness of that separation, 
when this old Adam lost his immemorial Eve; of what must 
have been his terrible loneliness and longing — and then a pretty 
little girl holding a doll tightly hugged under one arm ran 
up to us amd took her grandfather's hand. He stooped to 
caress her, and as he did so, we were conscious of the Spirit 
of Youth like a living presence in that ancient garden. It was 
a relief to us all, and there were tears in the young woman's 
eyes when at parting he pressed upon her a splendid cluster 
of bougainvilleas. 

8mall as Bermuda is, one sees exemplified there to 
advantage the British system of combining extreme liberty 
with adequate suppression of crime and disorder. Everybody 
seems to drink, especially the native Bermudian, white or 
black, who absorbs like the coral rock, though not preferably at 
his own expense. Even the police are not chary about drink- 
ing at the public bars, if invited, and they are a distinct source 
of legitimate entertainment to the free-spending tourists. But 
all this marches with a better all-round observance and en- 
forcement of law than we have in New York, where a police- 
man would be "broken" for drinking at a public bar. I will 
not deny that in this respect at least the English seem to me 
the best administrators of liberty. 

It need hardly be added that the presence of the soldiers 
—usually a regiment of one thousand men, besides a war 
ship with its quota of marines— furnishes a strong deterrent 
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to crime. Nor is Tommy Atkins shy at wetting his whistle, 
and in this regard his superiors nobly uphold the honor 
of England. But this liberality is apparently consistent with 
perfect discipline and good order. I can testify that I saw no 
public drunkenness in Bermuda. 

MICHAEL MONAHAN. 

(These intimate impressions of Bermuda will be concluded 
next month.) 

J* J* J* 

America which has not a single living thinker of real emin- 
ence spends quite a tidy bit of money on so-called New 
Thought magazines, societies, etc. The leaders of this intel- 
lectual movement are certain persons of assorted sexes who 
can neither think nor write. They do, however, have a grand 
time among themselves. 



That the President and his Secretary of State should have 
neither respect nor support from the major part of the New 
York press is not to be wondered at, in the least. New York 
has always been a hotbed of toryism, dollar-worship and foreign 
subserviency. Contempt for the Republic is an avowed senti- 
ment among its so-called "Four Hundred" whom the toady 
press delights to honor. 



When Tom Hood the poet, sang about "fair Inez" who comes 
out of the West to rob the world of rest, etc., he was not* 
of course, referring to an attractive and popular suffragette 
who has become a regular feature of the New York dailies. 
And it isn't a poem that the modern Inez covets as a tribute 
to her charms, but a place on the first page, with a display 
heading. 



The proposal to place a bust of Washington in Westminster 
Abbey is not kindly received by the English press, which sees 
in him a "mortal enemy of England." Patriotic Americans 
would like to see the bust of Washington in England's historic 
Abbey — with that inscription! 
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The newspapers have been telling the trou- 
JRmttHui bles °* an unlia 'PPy roan in California, 

whose wife's absorbing interest in polities 
and public affairs caused the breaking up of their home. 

In California women have the suffrage, and men have — 
the worst of it, as they are coming more and more to realize. 
A ease in point is this poor man referred to. He is a success- 
ful doctor and earned a good income; moreover, nothing is 
alleged against him in his marital relations, and as citizen 
his character stands above reproach. Blame for the domes- 
tie crash is generally placed upon the wife, who answers to the 
first name of Mayzellia. I wonder why it should be thought 
necessary to go beyond that! 

This lady is typical of many of her sex in our country 
woo think they have a mission to reform things in general 
when they only want to dodge their home responsibilities. In 
plain terms, they are sick of the "domestic sphere" and refuse 
to be tied down to womanly duties. They loathe child-bearing 
as ruinous to the shape, etc., and so they want to be politi- 
cians, office holders, and leaders of opinion. 

After all, you can't blame Mayzellia so much. She has been 
told by half-baked intellectuals of her own sex that her brain 
power is equal to man's, that her moral strength is greater, 
that she has been too long his slave and the passive mother 
of his children, and that it is high time she should rule 
the roost, also take a hand in public affairs. Magazines and 
newspapers, cunningly interested for their profit, have flat- 
tered and cajoled the poor thing along the same line. Politi- 
cians disgruntled with their party and seeking to rule or ruin, 
ba?e given her similar bad counsel. Puritans and fanatics, 
hoping through her aid to fasten an intolerable system of 
espionage and moral slavery upon a free people, have done 
store than all the rest to lead her astray. 
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So Mayzellia of San Mateo flouts her liege lord and tells 
him go to, when he mildly submits that a hard-driven pro- 
fessional man ought to have an occasional warm meal instead 
of a cold hand-out — she has a soul above such sordid things. 
To his remonstrance that he has scarcely seen her in a week, 
she grandly replies that her duty to society, to the public, 
comes before mere sentiment. (Mayzellia, you see, has been 
younger) . Then while he cowers crestfallen over his ill-cooked 
and hastily assembled hash, she stalks forth to attend a 
woman's primary. The cook is not long behind her. Do you 
wonder that the poor man finds something like the Image of 
desolation in his home? . . . 

Americans have only themselves to blame and the mush- 
headed sentiment toward women, largely the creation, as I 
have saidj of the parasites of publicity. What the end will 
be, God alone knows! But ere the end comes there will be 
many in the sad plight of the California medicine man, whose 
wife in the pride of intellect scorned her domestic duties, 
letting the wigwam run to seed. The matter with this country 
at the present seems to be too much Mayzellia. 

The modest publishers of the "Smart Set" 

{[f)t ^iffltOf magazine advertise that they are wearing 

the figleaf again, or in plain words, that 

they have returned to conventional squeamishness in <WHng 

with the sex motive. 

This capitulation is at once humorous and humiliating, and 
that it should be made in such terms certifies to what abysses 
of bad taste an American publisher will airily descend in the 
sacred name of business. 

Evidently the publishers do not regard the statement as 
infra dig., and they have spent a great sum of money in the 
circulation thereof. 

Not that the American public is averse to the literary 
handling of sex— quite the contrary, as the "Smart Set" had 
long and profitably experienced. But it must be candied and 
fumigated (we never forgave Walt Whitman his "muck of the 
armpits"), a perfumed pastille, in order to be countenanced 
by our still dominant and inhering puritaniam. K 
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This the Smart Setters chose to forget temporarily and 
perhaps with an eye to larger profits, only to realize their 
mistake in a region where discovery is most painful to a pub- 
lisher. Hence this loud-heralded confession of past indecency 
—for what else does it amount tot— coupled with a promise 
to reform in compliance with certain chaste scruples of the 
public. 

I suspect the publishers were more honest and virtuous in 
their temporary lapse from the conventional code than in their 
sow widely advertised repentance. What they actually intend 
is no doubt to be as indecent as they dare, according to the 
American rules of the game, which differ importantly from 
European regulations, yet more in form than in substance. 

The "Smart Set" was never at any time in my recollection 
conspicuous for the size of its figleaf, and I doubt if any can- 
did observer would have described it as eminently visible to 
the naked eye. Hence this noisy reclame and return to virtue 
will strike many people as a piece of "smart" humor. But 
to me it is serious and significant enough as marking the 
peculiar brand of puritanism favored by the American reading 
public 

This regards not the matter so much as the manner of pre- 
sentation. Heaven forefend that we should have more "sex 
literature" than at present. This is nothing less than the 
great staple of all the magazines, but it is for the most part 
a sterilized, factitious kind of literature, doctored and deodor- 
ised for consumption by the Young Girl (originally patented 
by the immortally young Mr. Bok of the "Ladies' Home Jour- 
nal.") The facts of life are to be disinfected for her in their 
literary presentation and the question of art eliminated. She 
is to be worn as a frontlet between the eyes — never, oh 
never, dare you leave her out of the reckoning I One always 
fancies the Young Girl with a box of chocolates and a maga- 
zine showing a mindless "baby face," more or less resembling 
her own, on the cover. There is excellent reason for the triune 
conjunction. To this Idol of the Commonplace, the soul of 
literature has been sacrificed, and for the saving of her ineffa- 
ble innocence, art in its most vital aspects committed ^^ej^ 
tabbies of both sexes. A rsslt hae b-iss to confirm us in ouF 
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provincial outlook upon literature and life, and to discourage 
that bold initiative, that clear-eyed envisaging of life, lacking 
which there can be no progress in art But I do not question 
that the publishers have made much money by furnishing the 
family literature and dress patterns between the same covers. 
And Mr. Bok incarnates the middle-class idea of respectability 1 

The sensitive reader will not punish himself by trying to 
read the sort of literature here alluded to— he has only to look 
at the covers of the magazines or the pictures inside — illus- 
trations by your leave — which are typical and illustrative of 
it in a double sense. The adulterated fake literature has begot- 
ten an adulterated fake art, and the circle of hypocrisy is 
complete. 

About this puerile art of illustration as malpractised in 
America, I must say a word. What are its titles and achieve- 
ments in the American family magazine of large circulation? 
Pretty doll faces, simpering ingenues with buttonhole mouths, 
or "society girls" (consecrated vulgarism!) with that aristo- 
cratic hauteur of expression which the dashing Gibson invented 
in a fortunate hour for his popularity — I do not say for his 
art. Oh! those magazine heroines, that look as if they live 
on caramels and angel cake and are not to be suspected of cer- 
tain bodily functions (any more than the demure Butterick 
dummies). Near-fiction, near-art, near-passion, near-life, this is 
the demand of our peculiar conventionalized puritanism. Hence 
we have no great novelists, no great artists, not even any 
notable illustrators, the few men of positive talent who might 
be named, yielding perforce to the demand for work unworthy 
of them. Our deficiency in this last mentioned respect is 
amazing when you think of the rewards which a commonplace 
or counterfeit art commands in this country. There are Amer- 
ican illustrators earning princely incomes who have not mas- 
tered the rudiments of art as it is understood and practised 
in Europe. Compare the best American illustrations you can 
find in book or magazine to those of a good French novel, and 
you will see that our illustrative art is but in its infancy and 
totally lacks genius. What is more common than to see a 
French book wherein the talent of the illustrator marches with 
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thtt of the writer— nay, Tie* with it; the conceptions of both 
uniting as it were in a triumph of realised art. I do not cite 
the names of these illustrators — they would mean nothing to 
all hat a few of my readers, although the excellence of their 
ordinary work is a thing unknown among us. 

Yes, I have seen work of this kind which in the rare and 
extraordinary pleasure it yielded, made me doubt whether I 
owed more to the illustrator or to the writer. A Tartarin, 
for example, in which Dandefs brilliant pen is fully matched 
by the artist's pencil. Who has ever seen work of that kind 
in an American book or magazine? Who ever hopes to see 
it while artists prostitute themselves in turning out the 
insipid stuff which seems to be demanded by our public? In 
truth our art remains in swaddling bands lest in its growth 
it might shock the nurses by showing the marks of a man ! 

The same is largely true as to our literature, and that is 
why Mr. John Adams Thayer of the "Smart Set" magazine, 
losing his money through wilfully ignoring the fact, did well 
to hitch up his figleaf again, and quickly too! It would do no 
harm if he were to make it a trifle larger as a mark of good 
faith and by way of expiating his late transgressions. The 
cause of puritanism is safe in the hands of such publishers. 

Is there any sort of reproach or bar sinister 
Cflt Cdtft in the f ac t of a literary man having Irish 

frtrantttt blood in his vein8 > in fti * belonging much 

^flffllMft JflntH or little to the most deeply spiritualized 

poetic race in the world? That vision of 
the invisible world which is the delight and the despair of 
poets, to whom has it been given in fuller measure than to the 
Celt? Those preoccupations of the soul which token an immor- 
tal destiny, those strivings to regain an eternal inheritance 
which mark a people of the spirit, what race do they indicate 
with a clearer Stigma? Is not the entire history of the Gelt 
a rejection of the things of this world for the Shadow and 
the Dream? 

Yet one might think there was some reproach, or inferiority, 
or even degradation implied in the Irish name, judging from 
occasional hints dropped by illiberal, or superficial, or perhaps 
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merely careless persons. For instance, Mr. F. Hadland DaTis 
an Englishman, writing about Lafcadio Hearn in the March 
"Forum" and writing exceeding well in the main, has this to 
say on the subject of his racial inheritance as accounting for 
some of the characteristics of his literary genius: 

"Can we in any way account for Hearn's delicate, sensuous 
and ghostly style T I can suggest two possible, but by no 
means exhaustive, reasons — viz., his birth and the fact that 
he suffered from myopia. This method of procedure rather 
savors of chemical analysis, only in this particular case we 
know the salt is called genius, and we work back, on quite 
unscientific lines, to try and find some of the factors in pro- 
ducing it. Hearn's parentage was interesting. He had Greek 
and Romany blood in his veins. The Greek accounted for his 
unquenchable love of the beautiful in everything he saw, com- 
bined with an almost equal love of the horrible; and the 
Romany for the fact that he was one of the world's wanderers." 

The suggestion of Hearn's myopia as a formative influence 
in his style, an idea that originated with the eccentric Dr. 
Gould, I have treated elsewhere. But is it not singular that 
a writer so well informed as Mr. Davis — he claims to have 
read all Hearn's books and nearly everything published about 
him! — should ignore the fact, obvious and indisputable, of 
Hearn's Irish blood? The attempt on the part of Miss Bisland, 
his first biographer, to trace his Irish forbears on the paternal 
side back to 1603, when they were Dorsetshire English, seems 
a rather foolish piece of pedigree making. It certainly was 
unjustified by the facts. There were mingled elements in 
Hearn's blood, but he was more Irish than anything else. 
Those who knew the living man never doubted it, and to my 
mind at least, his genius yields the strongest proof of Celtic 
derivation. 

This is not the first time Hearn's racial antecedents have 
been made to bear an invidious note. Mr. Davis seems to share 
an ugly and I thought extinct, prejudice with Miss Bisland, 
which prejudice is the more to be regretted, since her work 
in most other respects is deserving of liberal praise;* while 
her slightly romantic friendship with Hearn gives her a claim 
of esteem upon all who are interested in the writer and the 
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man. Her motives were, Men mtmdu, of the worthiest j to 
throw something of a picturesque glow about a life that in its 
earlier years sorely needed it— that held in truth overmuch 
darkness and suffering. But in writing as she did, about 
Hearn's early family and religious associations, with her 
quick womanly sympathies touched to the quick and her feel- 
ings more exercised than her judgment, I suspect Miss Bis- 
land did not render the best possible service to his memory. 

Hearn himself was partly to blame for the undisguised pre- 
judice shown by his biographer. He had suffered much in his 
shy myopic youth; he had been ill-understood and harshly 
treated, and in some confused way he had lost home and 
friends. All this was not clear to Hearn himself, or at least 
he gave no clear account of it. I believe also that Hearn 
romanced about the sordid circumstances of his youth, and 
that simply from the quality of his imagination. There is 
little in what he tells to put a sure finger on; rather, most 
of H seems of a nightmare unreality. Hearn began early to 
brood over and fashion that appropriate legend of himself with 
which every artist is more or less preoccupied. He indulged 
this usually harmless passion to an extreme degree, until he 
at one time hallucinated himself into the notion that he was 
the object of a systematic, malignant persecution by priests of 
the religion in which he had been brought up. But close 
readers of his work including his letters (like Mr. Davis, I 
may claim to be one) know that in his later years he softened 
considerably and opened his mind to saner views. I believe 
even that he learned to laugh at his pet bugaboo of Jesuitic 



Finally, with his partial disillusionment regarding Japan, 
notable in his last years, the pendulum is seen swinging back 
for Hearn, and the immemorial claims of race and blood are 
felt to be striving within him for reaseertion. 

In spite of home and wife and children, in spite of Japanese 
name and all, nay, in spite of the literary glory that Japan 
had yielded him, I believe he was never less attached to the 
strange land of his adoption than in the last year of his life. 
Bomething of the change must be referred, of course, to the 
loss of his place in the Imperial University, and his personal 
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experience of the darker traits of Japanese character, traits 
which are indeed common to East and West. But I believe 
a deeper explanation is called for, if we would truly estimate 
this final phase of Hearn's thought. A man does not add a 
cubit to his stature by thinking, nor does he remake himself 
as to his racial and spiritual inheritance. Lafoadio Hearn 
remained Celtic in soul, spite of his many years in Japan, spite 
of his immersion in the myths and creeds of a strange people, 
spite even of what he believed to be a sincere preference of 
Buddha to Christ. Oh yes, the pendulum was swinging back 
for Lafcadio Hearn! Man is unto himself a mystery: by ways 
strange and undreamed of, across the opposing currents of a 
lifetime, the soul of a race wins back to its own. . . . 

Literary ladies and others need no longer concern them- 
selves, as I take it, with the somewhat grotesque and painful 
legend of Lafcadio Hearn's early years, nor seek to remould It 
in the interests of romance. Hearn was not born of the aris- 
tocracy nor did he come of the Romany Rye, and it is puerile 
folly to put forth such stuff. I will say, however, that one of 
the best things in his legend and one of the most undoubted, 
is that he came honestly by the second half of his name, which 
is as Irish as any in the rubric. Let his romantic admirers 
be advised that they render a poor service to his memory in 
seeking to make him out as wholly and deliberately unworthy 
of it 

J> J* J* 

The New York World formally acknowledges the aristocracy 
of wealth by publishing at full length in its "Almanac" the 
pedigree of the Rockefellers, Vanderbilts, Asters, Goulds*, *t 
at With commendable modesty the pedigree of the Pulitsera 
is omitted. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett has written a clever and useful book on 
the "Human Machine," wherein he shows how a man can 
obtain perfect control of his brain. But he neglects to solve a 
problem that bothers most of us, i. e., how to make it stop 
thinking when we want to sleep. 

THE PHOENIX is edited by a man in earnest— not by a 
person in a Tuxedo or a suit of Cosmic Jeans. 
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JBCtntttDa : Intimate Impressions 
(Second Paper.) 

BERMUDA is worthy to be celebrated by poets, but her 
honors in this respect arc not oppressive. Larry 
Chittenden, the cowboy singer, has cast his poetic lariat there 
to some graceful effect, and my gifted friend Richard Butler 
Glaenzer pauses occasionally in his pursuit of the Great Am- 
erican Novel to throw off a sonnet Also Mrs. Burnett has a 
fine villa, one of the island show-places, which persuasively 
recalls her agreeable inventions. However, Tom Moore, the 
Irish poet who visited Bermuda over a hundred years ago, 
still remains her chief boast in the way of literary associa- 
tion. As Moore is a favorite of my own, I permit myself 
a few remarks in this connection. 

Moore was a young man in his early twenties when, in 
1803, he saw Bermuda for the first time — a little later he 
visited the island to qualify for a sinecure office connected 
with the Admiralty, and sojourned there a few months. 
Moore got this job through the influence of Lord Moira (the 
revolutionary Lord Rawdon). What with his exquisite 
singing voice and social talents he had already made himself 
a favorite in English aristocratic circles — a position he was 
never to lose but rather to deepen and extend with his in- 
creasing fame. Pictures of the poet taken at this time show 
an unmistakably Irish face, brilliant eyes (suggesting a cer- 
tain likeness to Brinsley Sheridan) and a fine head of curling 
hair, which later earned for him the sobriquet of "Bacchus." 

Moore's Bermudian poems are therefore juvenilia, not to be 
classed with his tnaturer work like the "Irish Melodies," still 
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unrivaled in their blending of poetry and music. They are 
poetic epistles, elegant, elaborated and somewhat too cunning 
in their learned notes and allusions, which "Thomas Little" 
addressed to his titled and aristocratic friends, no doubt with 
a view to helping his modest fortunes. Nevertheless, Moore's 
"Odes to Nea" and other American pieces are not unworthy 
of his genius, though but a first draught of the vintage which 
had yet to win its full charm and mellowness. Their passion 
is rather literary than real (Tommy was never much of a 
Lothario, his "amours" being mostly imagined for the exer- 
cise of his art). "Nea" stood for a creation of this sort, as 
in later life the poet hinted, rather than the "lady of the 
isle" with whom the chronicles seek to identify her. Once 
indeed the poet confesses that wandering together on the 
wild and lonely shore, he and his Nea very nearly "faute" 
as the French put it; but even here we are not seriously 
alarmed for the lady's virtue. "Nea's House" is shown, by 
the way, and with very questionable taste, her descendants 
are traced down to the present, none of them exhibiting any 
marked resemblance to Moore. So legend arises at the pop- 
ular demand. 

Moore's century-old descriptions of Bermuda, whether in 
prose or verse, are singularly fresh and true, reflecting the 
reality like a mirror. Nothing finer can be imagined, it 
seems to me, than the following which faithfully describes 
my own sensations on entering the harbor of Bermuda: — 

Bright rose the morning, every wave was still, 

When the first perfume of a cedar hill 

Sweetly awaked us, and with smiling charms, 

The fairy harbor woo'd us to its arms. 

Gently we stole before the whisp'ring wind 

Through plantain shades that round like awnings twined 

And kissed on either side the wanton sails, 

Breathing our welcome to these vernal vales: 

While, far reflected o'er the wave serene, 

Each wooded island shed so soft a green 

That the enamor'd keel, with whisp'ring play, 

Through liquid herbage seemed to steal its way. 
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Ncm did weary bark more gladly glide, 
Or rest its anchor in a lovelier tide. 
Along the margin, many a shining dome, 
White as the palace of a Lapland gnome, 
Brighten'd the wave; — in every myrtle grove, 
Secluded, bashful, like a shrine of love, 
Some elfin mansion sparkled through the shade, 
Etc, etc 

Such lines as these help us to understand why Bermuda 
is exceeding proud of the admiration she inspired in the little 
dapper gentleman with the musical voice and the tip-tilted 
nose who paid his respects to her so long ago. As I have 
said, Tommy had not reached his high notes at the time; 
tort even so, you will not hear such warblings among our pert 
magazine choir. I might also instance 'The Snow Spirit," 
which is indeed the loveliest of Moore's poetical tributes to 
Bermuda. 

Tom Moore's House is the name given to an old mansion 
or villa situated on one of the loveliest points of 
Harrington Sound, and the tradition which affirms his resi- 
dence mere as a guest is fairly authentic An old spinet is 
shown which one would like to believe he played on, modestly 
ogling the ladies therewhile ; a room is exhibited as his, and 
near by the house there stands a calabash tree identified as 
the calabash referred to in one of his poems (to guard the 
tourist from error some verses are thoughtfully placarded on 
the tree). I was glad to accept the whole legend out of 
love for the poet of my race who has given so much pure 
joy to the world. Sacred indeed are the vestiges of genius ! 
I felt my heart uplifted, standing as I was amid a scene 
which could have changed but little since he lingered there 
and imparted to all this beauty the charm of undying song. 

Bermuda produces nothing that at all approaches in 
economic value the opalescent colors of Harrington Sound, 
or the varied splendor of her sunsets. The island can scarce- 
ly feed itself, so small is its arable area, and therefore the. 
American tourist while offering himself a change of scene 
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in going to Bermuda, does not make a revolutionary change 
of diet. How the coral insect knew when it built this island 
ages ago that New York would be able to send food there, 
is as profound a mystery as may be. It is true there is the 
Bermuda onion, an important article of export — (not so im- 
portant as formerly, however, the Texas onion now making 
great inroads upon the market) By the way, this esculent 
seems to be so rare in Bermuda that at my hotel it figured 
among the desserts, and then only on grand occasions. 

Farming is mostly in the hands of the Portuguese who 
have supplanted the blacks of late years, the latter here as 
everywhere having no taste for steady hard labor and pre- 
ferring the lighter gregarious employments of the town. The 
Portuguese are amazingly industrious and saving. 

Tropical fruits such as bananas, mangoes, etc., are grown 
rather for show than use, it would seem, the climate not 
being hot enough to give them their full maturity; I fancy 
the same is true of oranges and lemons. So there are a few 
drawbacks to a "semi-tropical" climate, though the same are 
not set down in the tourists' ritual. 

But indeed Bermuda is not to be eaten — she is to be just 
tasted, kissed if you will, looked at a very great deal, and 
temperately enjoyed. This sounds a bit figurative, but I have 
no better counsel for the tourist . . . 

Another thing the coral founder could hardly have antici- 
pated a million years ago: New York sends money to Ber- 
muda as well as food, gobs of it, by the tourists who pour in 
from December to May. (There is very little tourist busi- 
ness in Summer, though Bermudians vouch for a climate that 
should make Paradise envious). Of course, New Yorkers 
are welcome for their money — Bermuda has the peculiar hard 
British reverence for lucre — but they are likewise a little feared. 
This applies especially to Americans who have acquired es- 
tates and winter residences there — no large number. They are 
blamed for demoralizing the labor market by paying fancy 
wages to their servants. English colonists of caste resent 
this and in consequence thereof are planning to make acquisi- 
tion harder for the too-free American spender. His lavish- 
ness in the matter of tips alone has scattered seeds of dis- 
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content among the colored folk who now think and talk 
about money (I have it on the best Bermudian avouchment) 
as never before in the annals of the island. This is embar- 
rassing to the person of ordinary means, for every New 
Yorker is at first sight taken for a millionaire, and the truth 
being presently discovered, he is made to feel the silent but 
eloquent depreciation of the Jungle (colored hotel people, 
etc) Positive inconveniences also arise from the same cause. 
Tt must be said in all candor that after a short sojourn, the 
parasitic atmosphere of Bermuda becomes oppressive. 
Spenders of the Broadway Jones or Diamond Jim Brady 
type are not improving the native morals and manners of the 
island. I was told that a cub of the house of Harriman, 
visiting there last season, amused himself by giving five-dol- 
lar tips for the most trivial services. This is the most hateful 
vice of the American "bounder", and next to this the depre- 
ciatory attitude which he adopts toward his own country with 
the first British Bermudian who sits down with him to 
whisky-and-soda. It is really curious how quickly our 
"bounder" takes the British atmosphere of the island. In 
this he is warmly emulated by his women folks. Listening to 
them (which you cannot easily help doing) you would mar- 
vel how the American Constitution lasts over-night ! 

Automobiles are neither used nor permitted to be used 
in Bermuda. Many wealthy Americans have sought to over- 
ride this veto, only to find themselves up against a stone 
wall Common sense approves this ordinance. The islands 
are smaller in area than we are apt to think, about twenty-five 
square miles; the roads are rather narrow, as a rule, with many 
sharp curves and turns, so that careful driving is at all times 
necessary. Then — and this is perhaps the strongest argu- 
ment against the auto — the hotels make a feature of carriage 
drives to the various sights of the place, and thereby many 
of the colored people get their livelihood. 

These black drivers are generally polite and good-natured. 
George, a favorite of mine, had markedly English features 
and possessed a fund of information, always ready if not 
invariably accurate, as to all things Bermudian. His fluent 
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speech, eliding consonants whenever possible, was a delight 
to the ear. In his accent there was a trace of cockneyism, 
and very curiously, he sounded his "v's" like Sam Weller; 
thus, "werry" for very, "wallable" for valuable, etc It is 
many years, I understand, since this peculiarity dropped out 
of the speech of Londoners. A significant reminder of the 
long occupation of Tommy Atkins. . . . 

George's simplicity was charming: he had never been off 
the island and he was proud of the fact. Had he had any 
chances to go to New York? Oh yes-sa, 'deed yes, plenty 
times, but Bermuda alius seemed good enough for him. He 
noticed that some of those colored boys that went to New 
Yohk (George was about forty) came back afteh a yeah or 
so and nevah 'peared the same-like. They spent their money 
for cough medicine en* seemed to drap away-like, en' then 
one day you heahd of a fuhnaL No— sa, I ha-nt any fault to 
find with Behmuda. In cou'se the wages are wery small, oh, 
yes — sa, wery small, en 1 if it wa'n't foh the kindness of the 
tourists" — here George delicately flicked the off horse's ear 
and permitted me to reflect that his simplicity was not wholly 
free from art 

But simple these Bermuda blacks are, as one does 
not find them in the States. Thus I was talking to George 
about the freedom from crime which is one of the regula- 
tion boasts of Bermuda, only one man, and he a black, having 
been hanged there in forty years (this was quite recently and 
the police sergeant who arrested him is regarded as a hero). 
"Well, no— sa", said George, "it's true they ain't much bad 
doin's heah, neither among the black folk nor the white 
folk. En' it stands to reason why not — you jest can't help 
yourself. You'se jest got to behave, for how'se you goin' 
to get away? S'pose you rob somebody or beat someone up 
right here in Hamilton and then run to Paget, or Tucker's 
Town, or St George. What do they do?" concluded George, 
his voice rising with the triumph of the disclosure, — "why 
they jest telephone ovah dere en' git you!" 

Nothing more naive ever came out of the Jungle : — I regret 
that my imperfect transliteration of George's dialect fails to 
do it justice. 
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Incidentally George told me that you go to jail if you don't 
pay your debts : how far this is a survival of the old English 
law against insolvent debtors I was unable to inform myself. 

A half-dozen Boer prisoners-of-war still remain in Ber- 
muda, having refused to take the oath of allegiance to Eng- 
lish authority. They have been on the island twelve years, 
expiating their stubborn and hopeless fidelity to their lost 
country, and they arc the objects of much curiosity to visiting 
tourists. As prisoners-of-war, I daresay the government 
supports them, or at least makes them some provision; but 
they seem to live by their trade in souvenirs, cedar canes and 
caskets, calabash bowls, etc., which they turn out with re- 
markable sldlL 

I liked to talk with one of them especially, a short power- 
ful man about fifty, said to have been an officer under Paul 
Kruger's government He had the gray piercing eye of the 
marksman, reminding me of that fatal accuracy of aim on the 
part of those warlike farmers, which cost the British Empire 
so much blood and treasure. It flashed suddenly upon me one 
day when I had referred to his "fellow-soldiers." "Soldiers!" 
he ejaculated, pausing over his lathe, "we were not soldiers, 
bat freemen. Sixty thousand of us, young and old — nothing 
you could call an army." 

A patrol of redcoats passed the open door of the Boer's 
little workshop as he spoke. I looked at the short, gray- 
eyed man and he divined my thought 

"But we were a match for over two hundred thousand of 
those British," he added, as if he had not paused in his 
speech. 

"And listen!" he said, coming nearer with uplifted hand 
and burning eyes ; "the Bible it says there will be a war, and 
then a peace which will be no real peace, and then again a 
war! We shall be twice sixty thousand the next time." 

My heart swelled at the courage of this unconquerable 
rebel, and for the first time I realized how dear liberty must 
be to men of his simple primitive type, austere and God- 
fearing. He had served in all the bloody conflicts of the 
Transvaal, from the Kaffir War to Jameson's Raid, and 
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lastly that great struggle which had almost brought the giant 
power of England to its knees. Majuba — Modder River — 
Spion Kop— what visions rushed upon me! Looking at him, 
this plain homely hero, my eyes misted and he seemed to 
grow taller before me, while his face assumed an air of 
grandeur and something of solemn beauty. "It is the Spirit 
of Liberty itself honoring this soldier of a lost cause", I 
thought, stricken with awe; and I felt that my feet pressed 
holy ground. . . . 

"I prefer a lemon stick", I said to the Boer, as I prepared 
to choose a souvenir; "the cedar is too brittle." 

'Try this one, then, with the cedar handle", he said, offer- 
ing me a sturdy cudgel of lemon wood, the tough lemon tree 
of Bermuda. "You can strike with it" 

"I take this stick", I said meaningly to the Boer, "not be- 
cause I have any need of it — but because you struck I" 

"Would God that I might strike again 1" he replied, grasp- 
ing my hand in farewell. 

I shall never see him again, for he and the other recal- 
citrants will soon be sent back to Africa. Recalling what 
they have endured for their stubborn fealty, who will say 
that patriotism is not still the Greatest Thing in the world? 

There is an alleged remark of Mark Twain's (surrepti- 
tiously postcarded without Mr. Bell's approval) that the trip 
to Bermuda is like going through hell to get to Paradise. 
My own experience was just the opposite — I got my hell 
returning ! But going or coming you are bound to get yours 
— 'tis a toll due to Father Neptune from which only hardened 
sea-dogs are exempt How a man survives such a cataclys- 
mal tearing up of his "inwards", and surviving, how he ever 
comes to forget it or pass an hour without prayerfully re- 
membering it, — these are mysteries beyond the unaided power 
of human reason to solve. Perhaps it is vanity that makes 
us wish to hide even from our inmost selves the picture of 
that awful "goneness" and humiliation. I got mine at any 
rate and I fondly believed that there was no second to it on 
the ship. But a large man, somewhat superfluously repeating 
my sentiments in an adjoning stateroom, completely unde- 
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caved me on this point Listening to him, I felt quite asham- 
ed of my own performance, and decided that I was only an 
amateur. I even told him as much, but he did not receive 
my observation in a friendly spirit — that is, I so judged, for 
his words were unintelligible. Well, well, under the circum- 
stances a little petulance seemed excusable. . . . 

Do you ask me, shall I ever make another trip to Ariel's 
enchanted isle? I reply, what man worthy of the name 
would be content with one kiss of a beautiful woman? . . . 

Not I of a truth, Bermuda! 

Michael Monahan. 

Ji J« J« 

Daft3 Xamentetb. 

In all this city not a girl for me! 

O girls and girls, but not the girl I mean. 
If fortune be my friend, I trow that she 

Will take me hence — 'tis strange that I have seen 
In all this city not a girl for me. 

O f or a light-heart sympathetic jade, 

In whom one's tender troubles to confide, 
Say what one means — no need to be afraid ! 

for the shelter of a woman's side I 

for a light-heart sympathetic jade! 

Richard Le Gallienne's Version. 

j« j« j« 

1 tried to read one of Kipling's recent stories in a magazine 
which was understood to have paid a whopping price for it, 
and though it was a short story, I barely pulled through How 
did this man, to whom miracles were once easy, lose the vital 
soul of his art while still in his prime? In the story to which 

1 refer, there were, to be sure, a few tricks and tags of style 
to identify the creator of Mulvaney, the author of a hundred 
masterpieces, but not a trace of the old magic that made an 
instant conquest of the English reading world. It is sad 
but true that Kipling can write only one story these days — that 
of the Man who Survived Himself ! . dic 
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TTbe 2>ecet\>er. 

♦iT HAVE loved but one woman in my life, the painter D — 
II said one day to us. I spent five years of perfect happi- 
ness and peaceful and fruitful tranquillity with her. I may 
say that to her I owe my present celebrity, so easy was work, 
and so spontaneous was inspiration by her side. Even when 
I first met her, she seemed to have been mine from time 
immemorial. Her beauty, her character were the realization of 
all my dreams. That woman never left me; she died in my house 
in my arms, loving to the last. Well, when I think of her, 
it is with a feeling of rage. If I strive to recall her, the same 
as I ever saw her during those five years, in all the radiance 
of love, with her lithe yielding figure, the gilded pallor of 
her cheeks, her Oriental Jewish features, regular and delicate 
in the soft roundness of her face, her slow speech as velvety 
as her glance, if I seek to embody that charming vision, it is 
only in order the more fiercely to cry to it : "I hate you !" 

Her name was Clotilde. At the house of the mutual ac- 
quaintance where we met, she was known under the name of 
Madame Deloche, and was said to be the widow of a captain 
in the merchant service. Indeed, she appeared to have 
travelled a great deal. In the course of conversation, she 
would suddenly say : "When I was at Tampico" ; or else, "Once 
in the harbour at Valparaiso." But apart from this, there was 
no trace in her manners or language of a wandering existence, 
nothing betrayed the disorder or precipitation of sudden 
departures or abrupt returns. She was a thorough Parisian, 
dressed in perfect good taste, without any of those burnooses 
or eccentric sarapes by which one recognizes the wives of 
officers and sailors who are always arrayed in travelling cos- 
tume. 

When I found that I loved her, my first, my only idea was 
to ask her in marriage. Some one spoke on my behalf. She 
simply replied that she would never marry again. Hence- 
forth I avoided meeting her; and as my thoughts were too 
wholly absorbed and occupied by her to allow me to work, 
I determined to travel. I was busily engaged in preparations 
for my departure, when one morning, in my own apartment, 
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in the midst of all the litter of opened drawers and scattered 
trunks, to my great surprise, I saw Madame Deloche enter. 

"Why are you leaving?" she said softly. "Because you love 
me? I also love. I love you. Only (and here her voice 
shook a little) only, I am married." And she told me her 
history. 

It was a romance of love and desertion. Her husband 
drank, struck her! At the end of three years they had 
separated. Her family of whom she seemed very proud, held 
a high position in Paris, but ever since her marriage had re- 
fused to receive her. She was the niece of the Chief Rabbi. 
Her sister, the widow of a superior officer, had married for 
the second time a Chief Ranger of the woods and forests of 
Saint-Germain. As for her, ruined by her husband, she had 
fortunately had a very thorough education and possessed 
some accomplishments, by which she was able to augment her 
resources. She gave music lessons in various rich houses of 
the Chaussee d'Antin and Faubourg Saint Honore, and gained 
an ample livelihood. 

The story was touching, although somewhat lengthy, full 
of the petty repetitions, the interminable incidents that en- 
tangle feminine discourse. Indeed she took several days to 
relate it I had hired for us two, a little house in the Avenue 
de rimperatrice, standing between the silent streets and 
peaceful lawns. I could have spent a year listening to and 
looking at her, without a thought for my work. She was the 
first to send me back to my studio, and I could not prevent 
her from again taking up her lessons. I was touched by her 
concern for the dignity of her life. I admired the proud 
spirit, notwithstanding that I could not help being rather 
humiliated at her expressed determination to owe nothing 
»ve to her own exertions. We were therefore separated all 
day long, and only met in the evening in our little house. 

With what joy did I not return home, what impatience I 
felt when she was late, and how happy I was when I found 
her there before me! She would bring me back bouquets 
and choice flowers from her journeys to Paris. Often I 
pressed upon her some present, but she laughingly said she 
*as richer than I; and in truth her lessons must have been 
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very well paid, for she always dressed in an expensively ele- 
gant manner, and the black dresses which, with coquettish 
care for her complexion and style of beauty she preferred, 
had the dull softness of velvet, the brilliancy of satin and jet, 
a confusion of silken lace, which revealed to the astonished 
eye, under an apparent simplicity, a world of feminine 
elegance in the thousand shades contained in a single colour. 

Moreover, her occupation was by no means laborious, she 
said. All her pupils, daughters of bankers or stock brokers, 
loved and respected her; and many a time she would show 
me a bracelet or a ring, that had been presented as a mark 
of gratitude for her care. Except for our work, we never 
left one another, and we went nowhere. ' Only on Sundays 
she went off to Saint-Germain to see her sister, the wife of 
the Chief Ranger, with whom she was now reconciled. I 
would accompany her to the station. She would return the 
same evening, and often in the long summer days, we would 
agree to meet at some station on the way, by the riverside or 
in the woods. She would tell me about her visit, the chil- 
dren's good looks, the air of happiness that reigned in the 
household. My heart bled for her, deprived of the pleasures 
of family life as she was doomed to be; and my tenderness 
increased tenfold in order to make her forget the falseness of 
her position, so painful to a woman of her character. 

What a happy time of perfect confidence, and how well I 
worked 1 I suspected nothing. All she said seemed so true, 
so natural. I could only reproach her with one thing. When 
talking of the houses she frequented, and the different 
families of her pupils, she would indulge in a superabundance 
of imaginary details and fancied intrigues, which she invented 
without any apropos. Calm herself, she was ever conjuring 
up romances around her, and her life was spent in compos- 
ing dramatic situations. These idle fancies disturbed my 
happiness. I, who longed to leave the world and society, in 
order to devote myself exclusively to her, found her too 
much taken up by different subjects. However, I could easily 
excuse this defect in a young and unhappy woman, whose 
life had been hitherto a sad romance, the issue of which could 
not be foreseen. 
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Once only did a suspicion or rather a presentiment cross 
my mind. One Sunday evening she failed to return home. 
I was in despair. What could I do? Go to Saint-Germain? 
I might compromise her. Nevertheless, after a dreadful night 
of anguish, I had decided on starting, when she arrived, look- 
ing pale and worried. Her sister was ill, she had been 
obliged to stay and nurse her. I believed all she told me, 
not distrusting the overflow of words called forth by the 
slightest question, which swamped the principal matter in a 
dehige of idle details; such as the hour of arrival, the rude- 
ness of a guard, the lateness of the train. Twice or three 
times in the same week, she returned to Saint-Germain and 
slept there; then, her sister's illness over, she resumed her 
regular and peaceful existence. 

Unfortunatly, shortly after this, she in her turn fell ill. 
She came back one day from her lessons, shivering, wet, and 
fevered. Inflammation of the lungs set in; from the first 
her case was serious, and soon — the doctor told me — hope- 
less. My despair was maddening. Then I thought only of 
soothing her last moments. The family she loved so well, 
of which she was so proud, I would bring to her deathbed, 
without letting her know. I first wrote to her sister at Saint- 
Germain, and I went off at once myself to her uncle, the 
Grief Rabbi. I hardly remember at what unreasonable hour 
I reached his house. Great catastrophes throw such a con- 
fusion into life and upset every detail I fancy the good Rabbi 
was dining. He came out into the hall, wondering and 
amazed, to speak to me. 

"Monsieur," I said to him, "there are moments when all 
hatred must cease." 

He turned his venerable face towards me with a bewildered 
look. 

I resumed: 

"Your niece is dying!" 

"My niece f But I have no niece ; you are mistaken." 

"Oh, Sir! I implore you lay aside all foolish family ran- 
cour. I am speaking of Madame Deloche, the wife of Cap- 

+ » ,, Digitized by 
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"I do not know Madame Deloche. You are mistaken, my 
son, I assure you." 

And he gently pushed me toward the door, taking me for 
a hoaxer or a madman. I must in fact have appeared very 
odd. What I heard was so unexpected, so terrible. She had 
lied to me then. Wherefore? Suddenly an idea flashed 
across me. I directed the cabman to drive me to the address 
of one of those pupils of whom she had so often spoken to 
me, the daughter of a well-known banker. 

I inquired of the servant: "Madame Deloche?" 

"There is no one here of that name." 

"Yes, I know that It is a lady who gives music lessons 
to your young ladies." 

"We have no young ladies here, not even a piano. I don't 
know what you mean." 

And he angrily shut the door in my face. 

I made no further inquiries. I felt sure of meeting with 
the same answer, the same disappointment On my return to 
our little house, they gave me a letter with the post-mark 
of Saint-Germain. I opened it, instinctively guessing the con- 
tents. The Chief Ranger also had no knowledge of Madame 
Deloche. Moreover he had neither wife nor child 

This was the last blow. Thus for five years each of her 
words had been a lie. A thousand jealous thoughts took pos- 
session of me, and madly, hardly knowing what I was about, 
I entered the room in which she was dying. All the ques- 
tions that were torturing me burst forth over that bed of 
suffering: "Why did you go to Saint-Germain on Sundays? 
Where did you spend your days? Where did you spend that 
night? Come, answer me." And I bent over her, seeking in 
the depths of her still proud and beautiful eyes answers that 
I awaited with anguish; but she remained mute and impas- 
sive. 

I resumed, trembling with rage: "You never gave any les- 
sons. I have been everywhere. Nobody knows you. Whence 
came that money, those laces, those jewels?" She threw me 
a glance full of despairing sadness, and that was all. In 
truth, I ought to have spared her, and allowed her to die in 
peace. But I had loved her too well. My jealousy was 
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stronger than my pity. I continued: "For five years you 
have deceived me, lying to me every day, every hour. You 
knew my whole life, and I knew nothing of yours. Nothing, 
not even your name. For it is not yours, is it, the name you 
bear? Ah liar! liar! What, she is going to die, and I do not 
even know by what name to call her! Come, tell me who 
yon are? Whence come you? Why did you intrude into my 
life? Speak! Tell me something!" 

Vain efforts! Instead of answering, she with difficulty 
turned her face to the wall, as though she feared that her last 
glance might betray her secret. And thus the unhappy crea- 
ture died ! Died without a word — liar to the last ! 

Alphonse Daudet. 
«* 3 J* 

fill a (Blass wttb <3ott>en WHnc. 

Fill a glass with golden wine, 

And while your lips are wet, 
Set their perfume unto mine, 

And forget 
Every kiss we take and give 
Leaves us less of life to live. 

Yet again ! Your whim and mine 

In a happy while have met. 
All your sweets to me resign, 

Nor regret 
That we press with every breath, 
Sighed or singing, nearer death. 

William Ernest Henley. 
J* J* J* 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis sighs for the time when he 
and Colonel Roosevelt would have settled this Mexican busi- 
ness in short order and what he thinks of the scholastic Wil- 
son and the war-hating Bryan is not open to surmise. To see 
these illustrious joint heroes of Kettle Hill idle and im- 
potent at such a time is a burning shame, but unluckily it can- 
not be helped Each has, I suspect, his "crowded hour" behind 
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In tbe 2>ea& of tbe fltgbt 

»LACK, chill, and still,— so black, so still, that I touch 
myself to find out whether I have yet a body. Then I 
grope about me to make sure that I am not under the earth, — 
buried forever beyond the reach of light and sound. 
A clock strikes three ! I shall see the sun again I 

Once again, at least Probably several thousand times. But 
there will come a night never to be broken by any dawn, — a 
stillness never to be broken by any sound. 

This is certain. As certain as the fact that I exist 

Nothing else is equally certain. Reason deludes; feeling 
deludes; all the senses delude. But there is no delusion 
whatever in the certain knowledge of that night to come. 

Doubt the reality of substance, the reality of ghosts, the 
faiths of men, the gods;— doubt right and wrong, friendship 
and love, the existence of beauty, the existence of horror; — 
there will always remain one thing impossible to doubt,— one 
infinite blind, black certainty. 

The same darkness for all, — for the eyes of creatures and 
the eyes of heaven ; — the same doom for all, — insect and man, 
ant-hill and city, races and worlds, suns and galaxies: inev- 
itable dissolution, disparition, and oblivion. 

And vain all human striving not to remember, not to think : 
the Veil that old faiths wove, to hide the Void, has been rent 
forever away; — and Sheol is naked before us, — and destruc- 
tion hath no covering. 

So surely as I believe that I exist, even so surely must I 
believe that I shall cease to exist — which is horror I . . . 
But- 
Must I believe that I really exist? . . . 

In the moment of that self -questioning the Darkness stood 
about me as a wall, and spake: — 

"I am only the Shadow. In me there are lights, — the glim- 
mering of a hundred millions of suns. And in me there are 
voices. With the coming of the Reality, there will be no 
more lights, nor any voice, nor any rising, nor any hope. 

"But far above you there will still be sun for many a 
million years, — and warmth and youth and love and joy. . . 
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Vast azure of sky and sea, — fragrance of summer bloom, — 
shriDings in grass and grove, — flutter of shadows and flicker 
of light,— laughter of waters and laughter of girls. Blackness 
and silence for you, — and cold blind creepings." 

I made reply : — 

"Of thoughts like these I am now afraid. But that is only 
because I have been startled out of sleep. When all my 
brain awakens, I shall not be afraid. For this fear is brute 
fear only, — the deep and dim primordial Jfear bequeathed me 
from the million ages of the life oTInsfinct. . . . Already 
it is passing. I can begin to think of death as dreamless rest, 
—a sleep with no sensation of either joy or pain." 

The Darkness whispered: — 

"What is sensation?" 

And I could not answer, and the Gloom took weight and 
pressed upon me, and said: — 

"You do not know what is sensation? How, then, can you 
say whether there will or will not be pain for the dust of 
you,— the molecules of your body, the atoms of your soul? 
. . . Atoms — what are they?" 

Again I could make no answer, and the weight of the 
Gloom waxed greater — a weight of pyramids — and the whis- 
per hissed: — 

Their repulsions? Their attractions? The awful cling- 
ings of them and the leapings? . . . What are these? 
. . . Passions of lives burnt out? — furies of insatiable de- 
sire?— frenzies of everlasting hate? — madness of never end- 
ing torment? . . . You do not know? But you say that 
there will be no more pain ! . . ." 

Then I cried out to the mocker: — 

"I am awake — awake — fully awake 1 I have ceased to fear ; 
—I remember ! . . . All that I am is all that I have been. 
Before the beginnings of Time I was;— beyond the utter- 
most circling of the Eternities I shall endure. In myriad 
million forms I but seem to pass : as form I am only Wave ; 
as essence I am Sea. Sea without shore I am ; — and Doubt 
and Fear and Pain are but duskings that fleet on the face 
of my depth. . . . Asleep, I behold the illusions of Time ; 
but, waking, I know myself timeless : one with the Life that 
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has neither form nor name, yet also one with all that begins 
and ends,— even the grave and the maker of graves, — the 
corpse and the eater of corpses. . . ." 

A sparrow twittered from the roof; another responded. 
Shapes of things began to define in a soft gray glimmering ; — 
and the gloom slowly lightened. Murmurs of the city's 
wakening came to my ears, and grew and multiplied. And 
the dimness flushed. 

Then rose the beautiful and holy Sun, the mighty Quick- 
ener, the mighty Putrefier, — symbol sublime of that infinite 
Life whose forces are also mine! . . . 

Lafcadio Heasn. 
Jt J* J* 

Julian Hawthorne's penological writings make one regret 
that he ever got himself into jail, at any rate. 



There is so much treachery in the run of men that Jesus 
Christ ought to be accepted as Divine from this fact alone — 
that He managed to pick twelve with but one traitor among 
them! 

In former years I was somewhat romantically inclined, but 
now I find myself apt to agree with Bacon that there is very 
little real friendship among men. Still I continue to dream 
of a friend ! 

Mr. Robert W. Chambers, who has written more if not bet- 
ter novels than Thackeray, wonders how the latter found time 
to write so many letters. Evidently he does not see that the 
fact goes to prove Thackeray's greatness, in that he did not 
take himself too seriously. Verbum sap. 



George Moore's reminiscences, his "aves" and "vales," from 
being unconscionably spun out, have degenerated into mere 
blether. His endless agonizing about the Catholic Church 
(like that of a man with the Scriptural "emerods") is hardest 
to bear. George was once amusing on this subject, but he has 
overplayed his cue. And the chances are that in the end he 
will make his peace with the Church, instead of the fine pagan 
exit he once promised himself. 
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It is about the kalends of May when the 
Wtyt CtTttUEf world grows beautiful again under the 

touch of Spring; when the pain and use- 
lessness of toilsome effort presents itself as an overwhelming- 
ly new consideration ; when all out-of-doors breathes an irre- 
sistible invitation to come and play; when in truth everybody 
hates to work and the rural schoolboy incited by certain 
flaming, variegated posters on the dead-walls, thinks of play- 
ing hookey for good and running away with the circus, and 
hesitates only between the choice of bareback riding and the 
flying trapeze. I pity the man who in his youth never enter- 
tained that dazzling idea, and I should be wary in doing 
business with him. 

I was chewing the end of my pen this morning and wait- 
ing for an idea — which would not come, perhaps because I 
was not voting unanimously for it — a state of mental recal- 
citrance not improved by the chirping of an ecstatic robin on 
a maple branch just outside my window — when after some 
hesitant scuffling the attic door opened and there appeared 
a Delegation composed of the Three Youngest — aged respec- 
tively ten, eight and five — who with a unanimity that spoke 
of thorough rehearsal, burst out clamorously — 

"PA, Wl WANT YOU TO TAKE US TO THE CllCUS !" 

Bless my soul, I thought, what better thing can I do? And 
as the weak minority of me thus yielded, the Ideal fled, saying, 
"I knew all along that he didn't want me today." Then as 
I cast aside my work, the robin trilled forth a sarcastic 
roundelay — just look at the malice of that when he knew how 
much he was to blame ! I don't care, I said, it is the Spring— 
and only the Circus can give you a real chance to be young 
again with the kiddies. It is their Lupercal — perish the task 
that would forbid these joyous rites t Let them lead me, I 
said, to the Aggregated Marvels of the Mastodonic Menagerie 
-to Ac glittering Ensemble of the Picturesque and Pan- 
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ethnic Procession — to the Riotous Resilience and Rutilant 
Splendor of the Roman Chariot Race — to the subordinate, 
but no less Seductive Symposium of Segregated Wonders in 
the Sideshows — yea, even (Virtue, be calm!) let them guide 
my fainting steps to the Ten Thousand Dollar Beauty Show, 
to that Dazzling and Delicious Divan of Diaphanous Divini- 
ties — and I will consume peanuts with the youngest of 'em. 
Ma ! get the children ready ! 

When I was a boy in a little town on the Mohawk river up 
in New York State — a town that was very much alive with 
the whir of spindles and all manner of factories — there were 
two overshadowing events in the year — Circus and Fourth o' 
July. Other holidays there were of course, but none of them — 
not even Christmas — meant anything like the same pleasure 
and anticipation to me. Perhaps because I was the kind of 
boy that had to look for his good times mainly on the outside. 
I fancy most motherless boys, without even sisters to help 
bring them up, would be of my taste in the matter — a taste 
for the sterner holidays. 

Life was therefore of small account between Circus and 
Circus (I omit from present consideration, the glorious Feast 
of Noise and Flame). I tried to save up my pennies, not 
easily come by, for the one as for the other; but from an 
early weakness of economy, as well as the parental parsimony, 
often found myself without the means of entertainment 
Something like despair I have known since as a man, but 
nothing to compare with the bo ttom-out-of -all-things, end-of- 
the-world dejection and despondency of one small boy with- 
out even a lonesome nickel to bless himself with on Circus 
Day. Do you wonder that the Delegation mentioned above 
found me so easy?. . . . 

What an event was the coming of the Circus to the small 
boy population of our town ! Nothing else was thought of from 
the appearance of the first posters to the arrival of the 
show, heralded by strings of uncommon looking horses. Not 
the most ordinary courier or outrider, but excited the deep- 
est interest and was the object of endless curiosity and spec- 
ulation. Whether the Circus was big or just medium size 
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made no particular matter to us — it was a circus, that was 
enough, and we were equally interested whether it came by 
special train with imposing cars of unwonted construction for 
the menagerie, or just rolled into town by the turnpike in 
its own tented wagons. It was romance in the concrete — the 
visualization of wonder — the reality of adventure brought 
near, all attended with that strange plucking at the heart 
which only boyhood knows, and for which it is most to be 
envied and regretted. 

I would give much to recall my feelings when I had slept 
with one eye open in order to get up at cock-crow to see the 
Grcus pitch its tents on Bilbrow's field, a space big enough 
for a Roman hippodrome. But of this, I am sure, that 
romance has never spread a scene of such enchantment be- 
fore my eyes. Oh, the heart-stirring excitement when the 
canvasmen, — those extra-blasphemous navigators of the cir- 
censian ocean — raised the great centre-pole of the Main Tent ! 
It might have been done with less noise and swearing, per- 
haps, but would it have impressed me half so much? How 
cheerful the sight of them messing in the open air, while an 
immensely fat and good natured black cook roasted huge 
steaks over a cunning camp fire ! How I longed to get away 
from the tyranny of tasks and to be a part of that life, so 
free and careless, yet full of adventure it seemed; and how 
I envied the boy who, from time to time, ran away with the 
Circus! What became of that hero of one's early admira- 
tion seems, by the way, as profound a mystery as the ordinary 
failure of the head boy in school to take all the prizes in 
after life. I know for sure, at any rate, that he never got 
to own the Circus, and I suspect he paid dearly for his roman- 
tic yearnings. But as a boy, I would have enthusiastically 
swapped any future whatever for his chance. 

All the details of this strange nomadic caravan life ap- 
pealed to the boyish sense of wonder, which even transfigur- 
ed the rough servants of the scene, as being of the fellowship 
of Aladdin. Those canvasmen, for instance, were the tough- 
est lot of rowdies that could be picked up by the manage- 
ment, skilled in assembling that sort of material. They were 
in fact chosen for their fighting ability and disposition. Their 
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manners were soft and gentle in keeping. I do not be- 
lieve that any sort of human creature has ever surpassed 
the circusman of those times in the art of obscene blasphemy. 
His manners may be, and doubtless are, changed for the bet- 
ter, and he is now selected for peace rather than war. But 
my boyish memory is still fain to dwell on him as a spouting 
geyser of tobacco-sprinkled invective; an active volcano, so 
to speak, of sulphurous commination, whose cuss-words were 
merely the flowers of a picturesque rhetoric. In point of fact, 
the circusman swore rather more than seemed necessary even 
in his trying occupation, and I suspect that he did a lot of 
cussing just to keep up his courage. There was some occasion 
for this, I promise you. 

Rushing the canvasmen was in those days a favorite diver- 
sion of tough youth: hence, the militant character of the 
tanbark retainers. There were places that the stoutest cir- 
cusmen feared to "make," on account of the battles that 
were sure to be precipitated. Broken heads were not the 
most serious result of these scrimmages; sometimes, though 
rarely, a life was taken on one side or the other, causing a 
bitter feud renewed each year on the visit of the Circus. On 
this account, there were not a few towns which every circus 
deemed it prudent to skip, though good show towns and di- 
rectly in their circuit (as the itinerary was called). 

Our own town was pretty bad in this respect, owing to the 
large factory element in the population. It had the dis- 
honor of raising one of the worst criminal gangs in the 
State, the members of which, after consuming their youth 
in desperate feats of hardihood, mostly died in prison. I 
always understood that our town (in whose just fame for 
badness we small boys rejoiced) was one of those places the 
circusmen would rather have passed by. Certainly I saw 
some bloody battles between the canvas guardians and our 
tough youth, which gave an added spice of adventure to the 
marvels of the Circus. We small boys often profited by 
these encounters to scamper under the canvas and hoist our- 
selves to stations of safety — a perilous feat that set your heart 
thumping for an hour thereafter. But it meant getting 
something more out of the Circus % g n ze $k y e{ nice boy did, 
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whose papa or mamma carefully ensconced him in a reserved 
seat, with a disgusting provision of popcorn and peanuts. All 
great experiences are bought at a price ! 

I never see nowadays the type of young desperado who 
used then to affront the hardy canvasmen with their knotted 
dubs. He trusted to his hard fists as his only weapon, though 
his skill in tripping the adversary was not the least brilliant 
feature of his attack. Ye gods of fistiana, what a rough-and- 
tumble fighter he was ! — really, the battle that makes the stern- 
est test of mettle and endurance. But alas ! I sing the war- 
riors of a past generation. Have we lost the secret of their 
breeding? I should think it a loss, if courage is to remain 
among the virtues of the sons of the people. The bold' lads 
of whom I speak had a rough but not unworthy code of 
honor: they fought fair and eschewed the weapons of the 
assassin. 

Comes back to memory now the pale face and undaunted 
brae eyes of the picked dare-devil of them all, a warlike 
youth called "Grinny" Keogh. There was a certain conso- 
nance in this queer nickname, arising from the fact of his 
being always a grin, even when most minatory and danger- 
ous. This peculiarity served him in good stead, for it usually 
fooled the enemy and gave him leave to get in the first blow, 
which was the heart of his tactics. He knew not what fear 
was, and he risked life and liberty to win and keep the ad- 
miration of his fellows. We younger ones looked up to him 
with a sort of idolatry of wonder, which warms me even 
at this distance — a little matter of thirty odd years ! 

I see "Grinny" now, with one or two lieutenants, facing a 
burly canvasman, while we young ones, standing back a 
little, look on in a ravishment of terror and expectancy. 

"Grinny" is smiling his pale smile while he parleys with 
the man, who is guarding a stretch of canvas in the big tent 
which offers an easy entrance. The boy, though smiling, is 
tensed in all his slight figure for action, while his adversary 
stands relaxed and careless, not dreaming of an attack. 

Suddenly I hear "Grinny" say, in a tone raised for our at- 
tention — "We're going in here, Rube, and you'd better not let 
on to notice us." 
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The man's face changes and he makes as if to strike the 
daring lad, but in a twinkling "Grinny" lands a smashing 
blow and the canvasman takes the count, while a raft of boys 
scamper under the tent. Often have I seen "Grinny" walk 
away composedly after shooing in fifteen or twenty boys in 
this fashion. It is true that I have seen some boys caught 
on the inside following such a raid and most unmercifully 
clubbed — perhaps a few of them bear the marks to this day. 
But that never deterred the rest of us when "Grinny" Keogh 
gave the signal for rushing a canvasman. . . . 

I should hate to try it to-day — and have I not said that the 
breed of "Grinny" Keogh has become extinct? — but I remain 
convinced that no better way has ever been thought of for a 
boy to get all there is of danger and delight and adventure out 
of the Circus. 

Samples of all the mean races are col- 
Wtyt jRflttf onized in New York. It is the world's 

rat-hole. 

Go and look them over ! All sorts and breeds of rats since 
the pair mated in Noah's Ark. Long-tailed and short-tailed, 
whiskered and smooth-faced, skulls brachy and skulls dolicho, 
fat and lean, black and yellow and piebald, ferocious and 
furtive and file-toothed, timid as mice and bold as beagles, 
cunning and cruel and squealing and silent — these last not the 
least dangerous of all! Rats by the thousands and tens of 
thousands. A City of Rats — a Commonwealth of Rats ! 

Where did they all come from? 

From every open port on the seven seas ; from every quar- 
ter of the world where the ratcatchers would give them leave 
to quit their foul nests in garret and cellar, in ghetto and 
slum and scuttle into a ship's hold Rats that have been 
harried by man for ages and are now keen for their re- 
venge. Rats from Calabria, swarms of 'em ; rats from Russia 
and Poland and Hungary, hordes of 'em; rats from every 
country and capital of Europe, where the poor breed too fast 
and hunger sends them gnawing from their holes; rats from 
the old lands in the far East, where it is said rats and men 
alike had their beginning; all bound for the great Rat Re- 
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public over seas. Browning's description fairly matches the 
outpouring and embarking of them from the four corners of 
the world 

You heard as if an army muttered, 

And the muttering grew to a grumbling, 

And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling, 

And out of the houses the rats came tumbling, 

Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 

Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats, 

Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 

Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 

Families by tens and dozens, 

Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives, 

Followed the "ratcatcher" for their lives. 

What did you mean just now by the great Rat Republic 
over seas? 

Rats ! how dull you are ! I mean the City of New York — 
the Paradise of Rats — Ratopolis — the Utopia of Rodents, 
where is now cooped up the most amazing and formidable 
army of rats that the world has ever seen. Rats enough to 
poll down the Tower of Babel and dismantle it like a fresh 
cheese. Why, they would drive the Pied Piper to an aero- 
plane. It would take some ratcatcher to charm them, believe 
me! 

It seems that you have a snobbish prejudice against rats — 
maybe your grandfather was of that species? If you object to 
them so much, why did you let them in? 

We did so out of our boundless humanity, thinking to im- 
prove the race by treating them as never rats were treated 
before We opened our charitable bosom to all the plagues 
of Europe and a few selected pestilences of Asia. Moses and 
bis rod were not a marker to it. It was a great and wonder- 
ful relief to the Old World, but the advantage to us doth 
not yet appear. Yes, there is perhaps one advantage — we are 
never accused by Europe of fostering the superstition of 
ritual murder. Russia doesn't mind our flinging it up to her 
now and then-^in exchange for the rats ! 
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Snobbish prejudice again and something worse, race hatred ! 
What's the matter with the rats anyway? What trouble are 
they making? 

Oh, nothing much, except that our institutions do not suit 
them, especially the institution we call Honest Work, and 
they stick out the tongue at our liberty. The kind of liberty 
they want is liberty to rob— cheat — pillage — slay! Their 
manners are not nice either, and when they can't get the 
ripest Stilton or Camembert without doing real work for it, 
they behave something horrid. They are much to blame, yet 
to an extent misguided by those who should know better, or 
who egg them on for their own profit. Just listen to this ex- 
tract from the "Rats' Journal," a very influential and popu- 
lar newspaper among the rats because of its openly expressed 
hatred and contempt for law and liberty and property rights 
in this country. 

There's your class feeling again. A hater of free speech 
and a would-be gagger of the press, eh ! Read your old clip- 
ping. 

"Emma Goldman told her audience that the wealth of 
the nation was the product of their toil (they were mostly 
foreigners, self -proclaimed anarchists, and other delegates 
of the It-Kills-Us-to-Work Federation). 'March upon 
Fifth avenue and take that which belongs to you,' she 
cried, and her audience became wildly excited. 'Enjoy 
the fruits of your labor along with those who hold in 
their custody the essentials of comfort and luxury. 
March upon the hotels, restaurants and bakeshops!' 

It seems, however, that the rats could not get up courage 
enough for the bold movement counseled by their leader, 
but I suspect the true explanation is that they were not 
really hungry. The overfed anarchist is one of the most 
painfully conspicuous products of our evil industrial 
system, under which wealth accumulates and men decay. 
However, the lads did as well as could fairly be expected 
of them after a heavy dinner. The report proceeds: — 

"Some of the revolutionists marched in the middle of 
the street; others took to the sidewalk. Fifth avenue 
wai crowded. Well-dressed men and women were pushed 
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from the sidewalk. At Thirtieth street the crowd, yell- 
ing threats and curses to those in houses, unfurled a black 
flag on which was printed in blood-red letters 'Demoli- 
tion*/ which is the Italian for 'Revolution.' At Eighty- 
fourth street an automobile containing two women was 
caught in the line of march and Berkman gave his com- 
mand to stop. The car was stopped and one of the 
women with Berkman stepped close to it and spat three 
times at one of the women in the car. She tried to spit 
in the woman's face, but failed. And so the disorder con- 
tinued, and the marchers grew more threatening as the 
parade went on." 

Now allowing for the necessary exaggeration of the "Rats' 
Journal," this is an ugly enough matter, and it seems to argue 
the complete failure of our benevolent plans and provisions 
for the rodents aforesaid. Also, it seems to raise this ques- 
tion than which there can be none more important before the 
American people — 

Are the rats going to be suffered to run New York? . . . 

Sure they are! Haven't they the votes and the power? 

I think not. Your Uncle Samuel is of a patient disposition 
and slow to move — but he has more than once proved his 
skill and ability in the rat-catching line ! 



New York is gone daft on the subject of 
9tffltp jWflft female beauty. Many and strange are the 
tokens of its madness. The present 
carmagnole or craze for the tango, etc, may be noted as one 
of the most virulent symptoms. Venus victrix smiles at the 
ineffectual opposition of the preachers and moralists. It was 
always thus, she says to herself a little wearily. 

Beauty is the engrossing theme of the popular newspapers, 
whole pages being given up to it and experts employed to 
develop its every erotic phase. 

Priestesses of the modern Aphrodite boldly unveil the art 
and mystery of female attraction. The flagging hopes of the 
plain woman are revived from day to day by fresh hints and 
expedients. Female vanity is kept worked up to a pitch of 
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exacerbation, which plays hob with the economies of the male 
kind. All of which is very profitable to the newspapers, the 
vendors of cosmetics and the department stores. 

Women are told that their chief end and duty in life is 
to make themselves beautiful. A celebrated opera singer and 
divorcee advises them that in order to preserve the shape they 
should (if married) bear only one child and that at forty ! 

Actresses are induced by nattering cheques to divulge their 
alleged ''beauty secrets," and their articles — at least those 
written for them — are gotten up with remarkable abandon. It 
is clearly no care of milady's if they cause pangs of desire in 
any manly breast. If she was inclined to opulence of flesh, 
we are told in text and picture how she kept her curves 
within the beauty zone. If of a tendency to meagreness, how 
she plumps herself out to what is technically termed a 
"broiler." 

We are permitted to see milady in the various phases of 
the toilet and in none is she chary of exposure. An odor of 
rice-powder seems to rise from the elaborate detail and de- 
piction of her charms. 

Society ladies figure very prominently in this vulgar exhi- 
bition for the corruption of the masses. Beauty is not, alas! 
a strong point with the smart dames of the Four Hundred, 
but the fact does not seem to qualify their passion for dis- 
playing themselves en decolletee. It is evident that they make 
it very easy for the journalist to get their portrait The jour- 
nalist rather more than reciprocates the courtesy, for he is 
always pleased to make room for milady's pet Pomeranian in 
the picture. Woman and dog, no doubt, contribute vastly to 
the simple pleasures of the multitude. 

Every visiting foreigner is asked to give his impressions of 
the American woman, her beauty, style, etc. If his remarks 
fall short of the usual exaggeration, the newspaper "edits" 
them into acceptableness. If uncomplimentary — that is strict- 
ly veracious — they are usually suppressed. 

But perhaps a plain man may be allowed to ask, without 
offence, where is all the beauty that the newspapers talk about? 

Nothing is so common as the newspaper phrase, a beautiful 
woman: few things are more rare than the actual sight of 
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one Perhaps in a normal life-time one does not see a score 
of women really deserving to be so called. Art is nothing 
tike so fortunate ; the classic past afforded but one Venus de 
Medici! 

Where, oh where is all the beauty? . . . 

I strolled for hours on Fifth avenue t'other day and saw 
little or none of this overflowing and superabundant plenty of 
female pulchritude. It is true I saw many women whose style 
of dress or partial undress, advertised the fact that they 
deemed themselves beautiful ; but that is a different matter. 

The old adage that a modest woman is known by her dress, 
must be terribly out of date, for modesty was the one thing 
not suggested by the styles of costume referred to. What 
they did suggest and literally throw in your face, was the 
allurement of sex. That at least is indisputable (I suppose) 
whatever one may think of their alleged beauty. 

It is natural and proper that women should dress in a way 
to move the admiration of men, but not so as merely to em- 
phasize the difference of sex. This leads to mistakes which 
might prove very embarrassing. 

Heine tells of being in conversation with Balzac on the 
street in Paris one day when a lady of the most distinguished 
appearance passed by. 

"She is a duchess at least," remarked the poet. 

"Not at all," said the great romancer; "she is une femme 
entretenue — a kept woman !" . . . 

There were very few ladies on Fifth avenue that afternoon 
who would have reminded anyone of a duchess. 

Bat there were many who made you think of chorus girls, 
odalisques, Cyprians, files de joie, by their allure and man- 
ner of dressing. Unquestionably, they were for the most part 
virtuous women complying with the indecent fashions of the 
hour. 

But is it not curious how the eternal Phryne always sets the 
modes for her virtuous sisters? Ah! what would they not 
risk to gain something of her fabled charm and beauty? 

The hazard at least is distressingly evident. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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"This is the Jew 
That Shakespeare drew/' 

rhymed Pope after seeing Quin in the 
ftftplotfc character of Shylock. What a famous 

character it is, entwined with what memo- 
ries of histrionic renown ; the glory of the English stage, from 
Betterton to Keanl And what a play, exhibiting the great 
Poet's mastery of passion, with a weaving throughout of gold- 
en fancy! Is't not in itself an estate rich as a kingly rever- 
sion, and would not we, like the lady Olivia, rather lose half 
our dowry than see mischance come to it? 

This is all very well, but certain Americanized Hebrews 
have no sort of use for the Jew that Shakespeare drew, de- 
claring the same to be a libel on their kind. Much of the 
poetry thereof is as hateful to them as was the screaming of 
the wry-necked fife to Shylock himself, though so pleasing to 
young Jessica. They will not stand for the Jew of Venice, 
and they have made protest against the study of the play in 
the public schools of Washington. 

That there is a strong touch of exaggeration in Shylock 
need not be disputed. Shakespeare wrote at a time when 
mediaeval notions about the Jews still prevailed universally. 
Shylock' s demand for the literal satisfaction of his bono! — 
the flesh from over Antonio's heart — is doubtless in strict 
keeping with the popular sixteenth or seventeenth century 
conception of the Jew. People in the England of Shakes- 
peare's time had no more love for the Chosen Race, and as 
little regard for their feelings, as present-day Russians who 
still accuse them of ritual murder and other abominations. 

It is regrettable, of course, that Shakespeare had such nar- 
row views and brutal prejudices, but it need not be pointed 
out to our Jewish friends that literature was greatly the 
gainer thereby. A milder conception of Shylock would have 
given us a weaker play, the strength of the piece depending 
upon the exaggerated ferocity of the Jew. But what images 
this over-imagined truculence and malignity of Shylock lent 
to his creator ! What tragic truth in this personification of a 
hated and proscribed race that yet was feared as well as 
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hated, and knew how on occasion to collect its revenge 1 
Shylock seems as great as Holy Writ (which is also charged 
with certain defects and exaggerations). The creation of 
this character remains one of the lofty monuments of human 
genius. Those misguided persons who condemn it or insult 
at it pot themselves in a hopelessly absurd position, like that 
of an ant, say, defecating against one of the pyramids ! 

For great literature is above all racial grudges and suscepti- 
bilities, and anything savoring of an attack upon it, in the 
interest of a clan or a prejudice, challenges resentment on 
every hand. I remember that Heine, himself a Jew, was a 
great admirer of this play and made a wonderful study of it 
He very evidently did not regard Shylock as a libel on his 
ancient race, conceived in mere sordid Jew-hatred, but rather 
esteemed him as one of the great achievements of Shakespeare. 
I recommend those Washington Hebrew-Americans to read 
Heine's remarks on Shylock in his book entitled "The Women 
of Shakespeare." It may induce them to withdraw from 
their present position, which is apt to bring odium upon the 
Jewish people. 

By the way, why don't these ultra-sensitive Jews protest 
Fagin in Dickens' "Oliver Twist?" It seems to me they 
might do so with much stronger reason. Yet we have just 
seen, under Jewish management, too, a great revival of the 
play made from Dickens' story, in which the terrible Fagin 
was the chief character. Compared to Dickens' red Jew 
steeped in all manner of crime, Shakespeare's Shylock is fit 
company for the Rothschilds and the Zionists. 

It is not generally known that Dickens sketched his "Riah," 
the benevolent Jew in "Our Mutual Friend," as a sort of rep- 
aration and amende for Fagin. The character is one of his 
weakest, and may serve as a warning against the literary 
apology. 

J* J* J* 

If Mr. Bryan saved us from going into a long and bloody 
war with Mexico, he did more for his country than several 
Presidents who might be named, including some very recent 
«es. This should enable him to throw off lightly the dia- ^Ie 



tribes of the yellow presu. 
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Notoriety, like love, must grow by what it feeds on, for 
those who get the most are still the hungriest for it. 

Ulster makes a belated exhibition of the horrible bogy of 
religious bigotry. But even she is getting ready to throw it 
away forever. Light! more light! 

I have written that there are no bitterer enemies than those 
who have gone the ways of the flesh together. If you would 
have me love you in very truth, love my dream ! 

Colonel Roosevelt's escape from the piranha or man-eating 
fish of Brazil (about eleven inches long) makes a thrilling 
instalment in "Scribner's." The new Tartarin sequel holds 
up well. 

Dr. Cook is said to be making more money as a lecturer 
than if he had actually discovered the North Pole to the sat- 
isfaction of everybody. Nothing pays like the patient and 
unabashed brow of martyrdom. 

Prof. Maverick Brander confesses that the book which most 
interested him last year was Mr. Roosevelt's "Autobiography." 
Unlike the scholastic tribe in general, perception of contem- 
porary merit is the Professor's strong point 

The Scotch are said to have lost their force of intellect 
since they gave up oatmeal as their principal diet (you recall 
the motto of the first famous lot of Edinburgh Reviewers 
who "cultivated literature on a little oatmeal"). Prosperity 
and beef and, in some degree, their going in for teetotalism, 
are making them fat-witted like the English. I suspect Sandy 
would rather have muckle siller than the talent. 

Bernard Shaw's success is so emphatically due to an ag- 
gressive personality that one hardly thinks of the share Fate 
has had in it. But it is certain that Shaw did not begin to 
come into his own until Wilde's disgrace had removed the 
more attractive, if not more highly gifted, Irishman from the 
scene. In a very real way the downfall of Wilde made room 
and opportunity for Shaw. 
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Ttbe fortunate Doar of pagan TJQlasteness 

SEVERAL years ago there came out in a well known 
American magazine, a little story entitled "The Death 
of the Poet", which pleased many with its fantastic 
humor and quaint ironic pathos, and for sundry other reasons 
especially delighted the relative few who deemed themselves 
privileged to read between the lines. It was manifestly the 
fortunate, if somewhat perverse conceit of a poet, railing at 
a destiny which, with all its gifts, had failed to satisfy him. 
Moreover, the prose envelope of this delicate fantasy was 
wrought in a graceful and finished style, rarely met with in 
the current of contemporary literature; and this with the 
novelty of the theme, procured it more than a cursory notice 
from our select reading public 

The story purported to set forth a last and extraordinary 
scene in the life of Pagan Wasteneys, an English poet of 
esthetic and paradoxical tendencies. Feeling that he has not 
long to live, though still under forty, and finding himself 
to bored with life that he can look forward to the end with- 
out regret, the poet, unlike Oscar Wilde, heroically resolves 
not to "die beyond his means." Accordingly he lashes him- 
self up to a fury of literary production and thereby is enabled 
to satisfy the claims of his creditors before dying. A 
numerous company, they are summoned to his bedside to re- 
ceive that which, presumably, they had often vainly sought 
at his hands. All are paid off in new-minted gold sovereigns, 
beautiful as the poet's own rhymes which, alas, the world had 
not been always willing to accept as legal tender. A man 
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of law, the poet's trusted friend, attends to the audit, while 
Mr. Wasteneys from his couch looks on, languidly elate. 
Each tradesman is given something over and above die 
amount legally due him — perhaps as a gentle rebuke for past 
importunities. Then the awed creditors withdraw and the 
poet has a last interview with his wife and two young 
daughters, in which he bears himself with remarkable sang- 
froid—no tears being shed save those of fantasy. Finally 
the poet orders that his books be brought in — a rather stag- 
gering number of them — and laid at the foot of his bed. He 
passes his long white hands over them lovingly and requests 
his faithful friend, the man of law, to read to him certain 
of the poems. This is done to the satisfaction of everybody 
(the reader of the tale included) ; after which the poet salut- 
ing his books (fifty-three in number) as his real children, 
calmly composes himself to die. Thus ends the little story. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

I apologize to Mr. Pagan Wasteneys— pardon ! — I should 
say Mr. Richard Le Galliennc — for taking these crude liber- 
ties with his charming invention (the curious reader will find 
it, with much else of like appetizing quality, in the volume 
entitled "Dinners with the Sphinx"). 

My only excuse is that I had not fallen had he not proved 
himself so cunning a tempter. And while praising the art 
of his clever hoax, with its undercurrent of serious irony, I 
congratulate him at the same time that the obituary was pre- 
mature. For had Pagan Wasteneys, alias Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, passed out along about 1905, 1 suspect he would not fill 
so large and commanding a niche in the Temple of Fame as 
seems now assured to him. Surely it is better that a poet 
should live on to give his best to the world than that a 
parcel of miserable debts should be paid at such a costly 
sacrifice. This, I take it, is the meaning of Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne's apologue of the poet and his creditors. A fable, 
too, that was not without its justifying truth, for in spite of 
all the cruel and stupid comedy that has gathered about the 
subject— the horse collar wit of generations of dullards — 
poets are rather more apt than plumbers to suffer and die of 
their debts 1 
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Happily for literature, the poet in this instance did not die, 
and so we hare his latest gift to the world — a book* which I 
think discloses higher powers than any previous work of his 
and ranks him with a very small group of the first poets of 
the age. Yet to those who have long known and loved Le 
Gallienne's art, this book will seem to mark no abrupt transi- 
tion from cleverness to mastery, but merely a deepening of 
the note and a perfecting of the music which announce the 
fall maturity of the artist And they will justly point you 
that in his "Hafiz", which takes us back over a decade, Richard 
achieved a work, lacking indeed the reclame of Fitzgerald's 
"Omar", but surpassing it in poetic craftsmanship, in tender 
and versatile fancy, — above all, in the blending and marrying 
of his own inspiraton with that of his Oriental prototype, 
which has yielded a masterpiece of English verse, not merely 
or substantively what is called a poet's translation. These 
friendly advocates of our poet will cite you the great love 
lyric beginning 

The days of distance and the nights apart," 
as worthy to be added to the imperishable litany of passion ; 
and indeed it is not easy to deny them. 

By the way, this poet is even more widely known for his 
prose, delicate and distinctive and rich with the treasures of 
fancy, as a poet's prose should be. Poet, romancer, critic, es- 
sayist, with a protean versatility rare in an Englishman, 
Richard has fully accounted for all his good gifts. Viewing 
the array of his published volumes (sensibly increased since 
Mr. Pagan Wasteneys enacted his solemn pleasantry), one 
ought, not by any license of irony, indict him as the "idle 
singer of an empty day." But his prose is another, though 
scarcely less delightful story, to which we may recur on a 
future occasion. Return we to the poet. 

The poetical talent of Mr. Le Gallienne was early mani- 
fested, and in truth his precocity was such as to raise a fear 
that he would not go the distance. Charming as his juvenilia 
were, there was that in the young poet's work which might 
well have given his literary sponsors even greater concern. I 
•THE LOVELY DANCER: John Lane, New York 
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allude to its extreme facility, which in turn was conditioned 
at times by a superficial prettiness and sentimentalism. Emer- 
son says that the poet must bleed, but in those young days, 
Richard shed no blood save that of the rose of pleasure. 
On this account chiefly, a severe criticism long denied virility 
to Le Gallienne's verse, and (according to the fixed custom of 
critics) in order to prove its case, did him a considerable in- 
justice. There never was a time since he first appeared with 
his "Book-Bills of Narcissus", when Richard could not, if he 
so elected, write like a true poet. 

But it might not well be gainsaid even by those who cherish- 
ed his talent, that in his curled youth, like Hylas on his errand 
to the fountain, Richard played and loitered too much by the 
way. Youth is a sweet thing, to be sure, but even a poet must 
not overstay his time in certain phases of juvenility. I sus- 
pect, too, mat Richard's light-o-loves, of which he has had 
rather more than a fair allowance, have not served him well 
with the stern wardens of literature and perhaps have taken 
from him more than they gave. It is very interesting, but 
highly perilous, to both live and write your romances : which 
rightly or wrongly, has been imputed to our poet A too 
great preoccupation with mere Girl, and a certain rather 
effeminate cult of beauty, have in the past told against a full 
acceptance of Mr. Le Gallienne. 

But there is, fortunately, little trace of the faults just alluded 
to in the latest book we owe to the fertile genius of this poet. 
His merits, as I have said, appear in a heightened valuation, 
compelling a new appraisal of the man and his work. Evi- 
dently Richard is of those hardy perennials who go on to 
more than justify the tender promise of their first flowering. 
This book gives us a wiser and maturer Richard — sadder, 
too, doubtless, but the more lovable for that, quaintly as he 
sometimes copies the accent of Ecclesiastes. But he has 
achieved true pathos at last and with it the full estate of 
the poet I find his latest work redolent throughout of the 
sap and savor of the English poetical genius that was yes- 
terday vocal in Keats and Shelley, and to-day "warbles its 
wood-notes wild" through Richard Le Gallienne. 
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It is not to be questioned that the reading public in general 
have an aversion to poetry, mainly because, though the most 
difficult form of writing, it is yet the most commonly at- 
tempted by fools. Palliate the fact as we may, there is the 
testimony of die bookstalls to confirm it, and not less signifi- 
cant is the attitude of publishers, who are notoriously re- 
luctant to bring out verse, unless at the author's proper 
expense— and mark you, Cerberus is not always to be so 
baited. That the public knows what it wants and that it 
does not want poetry (save in exceptional cases) is a broad 
ailing regulation in the publishing trade. It probably harks 
back to the resolution of the famous English house of John 
Murray, in the third quarter of the last century, to publish 
so more poetry. The fact is that the English reading world 
bad been long overdone with feeble and abortive imitations 
of Byron, Moore, Scott and a few other pre- Victorians, 
which caused a public revulsion that has lasted unto our day. 
The world would never turn from good poetry, but the sick- 
ness produced by bad poetry is of a kind hard to overcome. 

Here, then, is one very practical reason why it is so dif- 
ficult to be a poet nowadays: whatever be the value of the 
gift he brings, he is only too apt to find the gates barred 
against him. That a poet should expect to live by his verse 
seems to us as hazardous an adventure and as comic a notion 
« it was in Grub Street days. I do not think the miracle has 
been performed in our time, though a fat purse may be oc- 
canonally lifted on the shady slopes of Parnassus. To live 
by poetry is in truth a dreadful trade, like gathering samphire 
on Dover cliff; and hence, no doubt, the many volumes of 
Mr. Le Gallienne's prose. 

For all that, mind you, poetry will continue to be written 
so long as Love and Beauty rule the hearts of men: and the 
Poet with the true stuff in him will never fail to charm 
away those frowning gates with the challenge of his song. 

I need not descant upon the peculiar merits and qualities of 
Mr. Le Gallienne's work, rated as it is in literary estimation, 
and especially familiar as it is to the majority of my readers 
from his many beautiful offerings in "Papyrus." But I should 
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be unhappy if my readers did not enjoy to the full with me the 
poem , 'To a Bird at Dawn", reprinted in this number of 
The Phoenix, from Mr. Le Gallienne's latest volume. To 
my mind, it is the highest and purest lyric cry that has been 
heard for many years in English poetry, ancf may well send 
us questing back to Keats or Shelley for a like strain of ar- 
tistic excellence and austere beauty. This poem authenticates 
the sacer vates in Mr. Le Gallienne as no previous song of his 
has been able to do, and raises him to an unchalleng- 
able primacy in the English choir. 

I want to say a word on the "style" of Mr. Le Gallienne's 
poetry, as distinguished from its content People commonly 
think of style as applied to prose, and all poetry, perhaps with 
more or less reason, looks the same to them. But our poet's 
style is the first to be noted of his distinctions, marking his 
work most clearly and unmistakably as of the best English 
tradition. It has the seal of intellect and race. In a word, 
it is a pure and genuine poetic style, for the like of which you 
will search long among contemporary makers of verse. One 
effect of this exquisite distinction lies in the fact that you 
can never fancy Mr. Le Gallienne's poetry being disarticulated 
as prose — a thing which, absurdly enough, is often suggested 
in reading even the more pretentious verse of our time. Form 
and thought are indivisible in the work of this poet — a signi- 
ficant proof of his superiority. 

The poem printed elsewhere is a quite flawless specimen of 
Mr. Le Gallienne's poetic style. There are many pieces in the 
same delightful volume that come little short of it in point 
of true inspiration and distinction of form. This article is 
already exceeding bounds, but I cannot forbear quoting as 
illustrative of the views here expressed of Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne's poetry, the following extract from that most unusual 
nature poem which he has called "Alma Venus" : — 

Beyond the heaving glitter of the floe, 
The free blue water sparkles to the sky, 
Losing itself in brightness ; to and fro 
Lonjg bands of mist trail luminously by, 
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And, as behind a screen, on the sea's rim 
Hid softnesses of sunshine come and go, 
And shadowy coasts in sadden glory swim! — 
land made out of distance and desire ! — 
With ports of mystic pearl and crests of fire. 

Thence, somewhere in the spaces of the sea, 
Travelled this halcyon breath presaging Spring; 
Over the water even now secretly 
She maketh ready in her hands to bring 
Blossom and blade and wing ; 
And soon the wave shall ripple with her feet, 
And her wild hair be blown about the skies, 
And with her bosom all the world grow sweet, 
And blue with the sea-blue of her deep eyes, 
The meadow, like another sea, shall flower, 
And all the earth be song and singing shower; 
While watching, in some hollow of the grass 
By the sea's edge, I may behold her stand, 
With rosy feet, upon the yellow sand, 
Pause in a dream, and to the woodland pass. 

This also, from the "Country Gods"— which is, besides, re- 
markable for sounding a deep and virile note that has seldom, 
if ever, been credited to our poet, is nobly to the same pur- 
pose. It will remind the classically founded reader of more 
than one poem of Horace's, but there is no conscious imita- 
tion and the chief point of resemblance is that it enforces, 
with scarcely less poetic charm, a kindred philosophy. True 
poets, you see, are always contemporaries : — that is an advan- 
tage of being immortal 1 

I dwell with all things great and fair : 
The green earth and the lustral air, 
The sacred spaces of the sea, 
Day in, day out, companion me. 
Pure-faced, pure-thoughted folk are mine 
With whom to sit and laugh and dine; 
In every sunlit room is heard 

, . . ... ...... Digitized by VjUVjyiL 

Love singing, like an April bird, 
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And everywhere the moonlit eyes 
Of beauty guard our paradise ; 
While, at the ending of the day, 
To the kind country gods we pray, 
And dues of our fair living pay. 

Ah I then how good my life I know, 
How good it is each day to go 
Where the great voices call, and where 
The eternal rhythms flow and flow. 
In that august companionship, 
The subtle poisoned words that drip, 
With guileless guile, from friendly lip, 
The lie that flits from ear to ear, 
Ye shall not speak, ye shall not hear ; 
Nor shall you fear your heart to say, 
Lest he who listens shall betray. 
The man who hearkens all day long 
To the sea's cosmic-thoughted song 
Comes with purged ears to lesser speech, 
And something of the skyey reach 
Greatens the gaze that feeds on space; 
The starlight writes upon his face 
That bathes in starlight, and the morn 
Chrisoms with dew, when day is born, 
The eyes that drink the holy light 
Welling from the deep springs of night 

I have said that Mr. Le Gallienne has at length achieved 
true pathos, which to a singer of his joyous and hedonistic 
impulse, naturally came a little late in the day's account 
There are not a few tokens throughout this book that our 
poet has served his novitiate of sorrow, but nothing more un- 
affectedly touching than the following simple verses without 
a title. 

Who was it swept against my door just now. 
With rustling robes like Autumn's— was it thou? 
Ah, would it were thy gown against my door- 
Only thy gown once more. 
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Sometimes the snow, sometimes the fluttering breath 
Of April, as toward May she wandereth, 
Make me a moment think that it is thou — 
But yet it is not thou ! 

I now put this tantalizing hook out of hand so that I may 
not be tempted to quote at further length — there is especially 
"Flos Aevorum", itself a perfect flower of art and poesy; and 
"The Mystic Friends" wherein the voices of Wind and Rain 
and Sea are rendered in a noble diapason; and not a few 
others that challenge me to pay with grateful words some- 
thing of the debt I owe them. 

For this poet is a bringer of gifts — poet a ferent dona — and 
especially he brings happiness, that sovereign gift without 
which all his charming were in vain. These poems are 
tremulous with a summons of joy that opens all hearts, and 
yet plangent with that sweet pain of sorrow "remembering 
happier things", which is equally a necessity of our strangely 
compounded clay. I can hardly think of a living poet who is 
better able to serve us in this dual wise than Richard Le Gal- 
lienne. 

Therefore I conclude as I began,— and now I trust, with 
the reader's pleased concurrence, — that Poetry has reason to 
be glad she was not bidden to the actual funeral of Mr. Pagan 
Wasteneys, or following the Horatian image, called upon to 
moisten the ashes of her friend the poet with an indebted 
tear. Be it many a year ere the cypress shall mingle in her 
garland for him whose just praise is now voiced by the silver 
trumpets of fame I 

Michael Monahan. 

> > > 

How strange it is that we generally fail to do justice to our 
contemporaries! I have never seen or read a novel by one 
Harold Bell Wright, yet an advertisement in "Everybody's" 
tells me that his works are in the hands of thirty million peo- 
ple! He has only one rival in point of circulation— the post- 
age stamp. Needless to add that this fortunate writer, whom 
% third of the American people clasp to their bosom, is entire- 
ly guiltless of literary merit 
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H& Bstra* 

JHk CAMILLE FLAMMARION, who has devoted him- 
1IJ« self entirely to astronomy, is variously qualified to 
popularize that science: to begin with, he knows. 
During many years he has made calculations and observa- 
tions; and then he has enthusiasm and imagination. He 
neglects nothing in order to make the heavens interesting to 
us as well as dramatic, romantic, picturesque, amusing and 
moral His book dedicated to Urania, the gravest of the 
muses, is a species of scientific poem in which philosophy is 
blended with astronomy. Perhaps you will believe me if I 
say that M. Flammarion's philosophy is less sure than his 
science ; a pity, too, for it is an agreeable philosophy. 

M. Flammarion promises us a happy immortality. He tells 
us that our souls, after death, will fly from star to star, and 
will taste without end of the pleasure of loving and of know- 
ing; we shall be meditative butterflies. Of human weakness we 
shall have only just what is necessary to be tender, and of 
our ignorance what is necessary to be curious. We shall 
have senses, but they will be powerful and exquisite and 
adapted to give us very little pain with very much pleasure. 
I confess that it is impossible to conceive a better organiza- 
tion of the future life. * * * 

M. Flammarion promises us infinite spectacles in order to 
occupy our eternity. Paradise for this astronomer is an inde- 
structible observatory filled up with marvelous tools. I con- 
fess this tempts me more than the sudden and total revela- 
tion which pious people look for as a reward of faith. 
With M. Flammarion, we shall always have something to 
learn and something to desire. That is the great point He 
tells us that in our metempsychoses we shall promenade from 
star to star. He permits us to hope that we shall carry up 
there the two virtues which make life endurable down here, — 
ignorance and desire ; and that finally we shall be always men, 
which is indeed something. But a doubt arises. I suspect 
these voyages may not give all the pleasure which he expects 
from them. I fear to be deceived and my distrust, alas, is 
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natural enough. As men, we know only too well what a star 
is: we inhabit one ! We know only too well what the heaven 
is: we are there as much as it is possible to be there. This 
world by anticipation spoils all the others for me. I have 
too much reason to fear that they resemble it; and it is a 
large enough reproach to make them. 

The universe which science reveals to us is of a desperate 
monotony. All the suns are sparks of fire and all the planets 
pellets of mud. The aerolites which have fallen upon our 
globe with a great noise, have brought us no new element: 
spectral analysis has demonstrated the unity of the composi- 
tion of the worlds. Everywhere oxygen, hydrogen, azote, 
sodium, magnesium, carbon, mercury, gold, silver, iron. And 
when yon know what carbon and hydrogen have produced in 
mis sublunary world, you are not tempted to go and see what 
they have done elsewhere. What astronomy reveals to us is 
not in order to reassure us, and one may say that the spectacle 
of the universe spreads before us the universality of evil and 
of death. 

The Moon, that only daughter of the Earth, is but a corpse 
whose arid, dried-up body, deeply furrowed, will presently be 
reduced to dust Some planets, sisters of the Earth, such 
as Venus, Mercury and Mars, seem like it to still harbor life 
and intelligence. But we know for sure that they are in- 
clement. I ask for proof only that inclined axis on which 
they turn around the sun for the torture of their inhabitants 
who Hke ourselves and even more than we, are thereby 
frozen and grilled alternately and doubtless ask themselves, 
again like us, what malicious demon thus obliquely spun into 
space the top which they inhabit, in order to make their so- 
journ upon it insupportable. 

Another step in space and we encounter a planet which has 
burst in a thousand pieces, a fragment of which, having en- 
tered the orbit of Mars, threatens to destroy that planet by 
colliding with it These frightful ruins are scattered over 
infinities of space. It is pretended, however, that they are not 
ruins but some materials which have been unable to come to- 
gether owing to the enormous attraction of Jupiter acting 
upon mem at distance : this is not the less a disaster. 
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And if, leaving our imperceptible system, we contemplate 
the host of stars, then still what shall we discover but the 
perpetual vicissitudes of life and of death? Constantly stars 
are born and as constantly they die. White in their ardent 
youth, like Sinus, they wax yellow then like our sun, and 
before perishing take on a sombre red Finally they vacillate 
like a dying candle. To-day astronomers watch a star in the 
Ship fluttering in its last agony. One of the stars of the 
boreal Crown is preparing to die. And all, young or old or 
dead, course wildly in space. That is to say, nothing dies in 
the universe. All moves and is transformed ; all is in a per- 
petual becoming. We, too, must do likewise: we shall never 
repose. On whatever point of space we may be thrown, living 
or dead, soul or cinder, immortal thought or subtle fluid, we 
shall struggle always. Forever we shall be agitated, forever, 
scattered or conscious, we shall accomplish unceasing meta- 
morphoses. 

If M. Flammarion will pardon me, I do not believe that we 
shall be able so soon to visit, as curious tourists, the 
brilliant Sirius, a million times greater, it is said, than our sun. 
I believe that, attached to the planet Earth, we shall stay here 
as long as she shall know how to keep us. I believe that our 
destiny is tied to hers. Her labors will be ours, and all that 
is in her will labor eternally. Luther was a poor man of 
science when he envied the dead because they "rest from their 
labors." The dead have very much to do : they prepare life ! 

Our Sun carries us with all its train toward the constellation 
of Hercules, where we shall arrive in some millions of ages. 
It will die en route and the Earth with it Then we shall 
avail ourselves of matter for a new universe, which will per- 
haps be better than this, but which will endure no longer. For 
to be is to end, and all is movement, all flows and passes. We 
shall indefinitely re-make the creation. Neither time nor 
space shall fail us. Such a star which has not existed during 
ten thousand years appears again to us. It died, leaving en 
route the rays which arrive to us to-day! 

Here is in truth a crushing idea of sidereal distances, jut 
each time that we wonder at the immensity of the heavefls, 
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we must marvel at our own pettiness : the greatness of the 
universe depends on it By itself the universe is neither 
gnat nor small. If it were reduced suddenly to the dimen- 
sions of the head of a pin, it would be impossible for us to 
perceive it And in this hypothesis, as the idea of time is de- 
pendent on the idea of space, all the suns of the Milky Way 
aad of the nebulae might be extinguished as quickly as a 
cigarette without shortening by a single second the labors and 
days and joys and griefs of the innumerable generations of 
the living. 

Tune and space do not exist No more does matter. What 
we thus name is precisely what we do not know— the ob- 
stacle on which our senses break. We know only one reality: 
thought! It is that which created the world. If it had not 
weighed and named Sirius, Sirius would not exist. 

Notwithstanding, the Unknowable envelops and crushes us. 
It has grown terribly during the last two centuries. Physical 
astronomy has revealed to us nothing of the objective reality 
of things; but it has changed all our illusions, that is to say, 
our very soul 1 In this respect it has worked such a revolu- 
tion in the ideal of men, that the old beliefs can subsist no 
longer without transforming themselves. 

It is all up with the dream of our fathers! The men of 
the Middle ages, a St Thomas Aquinas for example, figured 
to themselves the heavens almost like a great clock. For 
them a simple vault sprinkled with golden nails separated 
this earth from the Kingdom of God. Hell, Purgatory, 
Earth and Heaven composed all their universe. The plat- 
forms with three stories on which the old Mysteries were 
played gave them a sensible image of it Down below, the 
Devils red and black; in the middle the Earth, seat of the 
Church Militant; over all, God the Father in His glory. A 
ladder permitted the angels to enmb from one story to an- 
other, and there was a continual going and coming betwixt 
Heaven and Earth. 

The cunning figures of the astrologers were almost as sim- 
ple. You es^ the interior of the Earth with this inscription, 
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Inferi, and all round the Earth circles marking the spheres 
of the elements, the Seven spheres of the planets, then the 
firmament or fixed heaven, above which extended the Ninth 
Heaven (to which some have been caught up), the Primum 
mobile and the Coelum empyreum, or Heaven of the blest 
In the sixteenth century still, before Copernicus, people thus 
conceived the world, and even in the seventeenth. Pascal 
died without having learned aught of the discoveries of 
Galileo. 

Suddenly the Coelum empyreum gave way ! The Earth was 
seen flung like a pellet of dirt into space, ignored and lost 
This is the greatest event in all the history of human thought 
It was accomplished almost under our eyes, and we are not 
yet able to discover all the consequences of it 

I knew, as a child, the last defender of the old sacred cos- 
mogony, a priest named Mathalene. He was a geometer and 
had written a book in order to demonstrate by calculation that 
the stars revolve around the motionless earth, and that the 
sun has actually only double its apparent diameter. This book 
having been published about 1840, the Abbe Mathalene in- 
curred the censure of his superiors. He protested and finally 
was silenced I knew him, very old and very poor, full of 
faith, of grief, and of surprise, not understanding how the 
church could have struck him for opposing Galileo whom the 

herself had condemned. 

Anatolk Francs. 
(Translation by the Editor.) 

J* J* J* 

There is both reason and virtue in socialism, but it is un- 
fortunate in some of its public exponents in this country, who 
are doing much to discredit the cause and the movement In 
New York, it has attracted a lot of female freaks and no- 
toriety hunters, whose antics raise the suspicion that they are 
n the pay of the plutocracy. 
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JLo a JBirfc at 2>awn. 

bird that somewhere yonder sings, 

In the dim hour 'twixt dreams and dawn, 
Lone in the hush of sleeping things, 

In some sky sanctuary withdrawn; 
Your perfect song is too like pain 

And will not let me sleep again 

1 think you must be more than bird, 

A little creature of soft wings, 
Not yours this deep and thrilling word- 
Some morning planet 'tis that sings; 
Surely from no small feathered throat 
Wells that august eternal note. 

As some old language of the dead, 

In one resounding syllable, 
Says Rome and Greece and all is said— 

A simple word a child may spell ; 
So in your liquid note impearled 

Sings the long epic of the world. 

Unfathomed sweetness of your song, 
With ancient anguish at its core, 

What womb of elemental wrong, 
With shudder unimagined, bore 

Peace so divine— what hell hath trod 
This yoice that softly talks with God ! 

All silence in one silver flower 

Of speech that speaks not, save as speaks 
The moon in heaven, yet hath power 

To tell the soul the thing it seeks, 
And pack, as by some wizard's art, 

The whole within the finite part 
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To you, sweet bird, one well might feign — 

With such authority you sing 
So clear, yet so profound, a strain 

Into the simple ear of Spring- 
Some secret understanding given 

Of the hid purposes of Heaven. 

And all my life until this day, 

And all my life until I die, 
All joy and sorrow of the way, 

Seem calling yonder in the sky; 
And there is something the song saith 

That makes me unafraid of death. 

Now the slow light fills all the trees, 
The world, before so still and strange, 

With day's familiar presences, 

Back to its common self must change; 

And little gossip shapes of song 

The porches of the morning throng. 

Not yours with such as these to vie 
That of the day's small business sing, 

Voice of man's heart and of God's sky- 
But O you make so deep a thing 

Of joy I dare not think of pain 
Until I hear you sing again. 

Richabd Lb Gallienne. 

j* J* J* 

Gertrude Atherton can write like a super-woman some- 
times, but I like her best when she comes down from the 
heights and en popUlotes gives her opinion of Edith Wharton. 



Young Vincent Astor is much envied for his wealth, but 
he ought to be equally pitied for what he has to endure in 
the way of publicity from the parasite press. 
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TLbc Venus of Srani3a» 

fN Braniza, some years ago, lived a noted Talmud student 
who was no less renowned for his beautiful wife than 
for his learning, wisdom, and fear of God The Venus 
of Braniza deserved her name, both on account of her remark- 
able beauty and also as the wife of a man who was deeply 
versed in the Talmud; for the wives of the Jewish philoso- 
phers are, as a rule, ugly, or even possess some bodily defect 

The Talmud explains this in the following manner. It is 
well known that marriages are made in heaven, and at the 
birth of a boy a divine voice calls out the name of his future 
wife and vice versa. But just as a good father tries to get rid 
of his good wares to outsiders, and only uses the damaged 
staff at home for his children, so God bestows those women 
whom other men would not care to have on the Talmudists. 

Well, God made an exception in the case of our Talmudist, 
and had bestowed a Venus on him, perhaps only in order to 
confirm the rule by means of this exception, and to make it 
appear less hard. His wife was a woman who would have 
done honor to any king's throne, or to a pedestal in any 
sculpture gallery. Tall, and with a wonderful voluptuous 
figure, she carried a strikingly beautiful head, surmounted by 
thick, black plaits, on her proud shoulders, while two large, 
dark eyes languished and glowed beneath her long lashes, and 

her beautiful hands looked as if they were carved out of 
ivory. 

This beautiful woman who seemed to have been designed 
by nature to rule, to see slaves at her feet, to provide occu- 
pation for the painter's brush, the sculptor's chisel, and the 
poet's pen, lived the life of a rare and beautiful flower shut 
up in a hothouse, for she sat the whole day long wrapped up 
in her costly fur jacket and looked down dreamily into the 
street 

She had no children ; her husband, the philosopher, studied 
and prayed and studied again from early morning until late 
at night; his mistress was the Veiled Beauty, as the Tal- 
mudists call the Kabbalah. She paid no attention to her 
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house, for she was rich and everything went of its own ac- 
cord like clockwork; nobody came to see her, and she never 
went out of the house ; she sat and dreamed and brooded and 
—yawned. 

One day when a terrible storm of thunder and lightning 
had spent its fury over the town and all windows had been 
opened in order to let the Messiah in, the Jewish Venus was 
sitting, as usual, in her comfortable easy-chair, shivering in 
spite of her fur jacket, and thinking deeply, when suddenly she 
fixed her glowing eyes on the man who was sitting before 
the Talmud, swaying his body backward and forward, and 
said suddenly: 

"Just tell me, when will Messiah, the Son of David, come?" 

"He will come," the philosopher replied, "when all the Jews 
have become either altogether virtuous or altogether vicious, 
says the Talmud." 

"Do you believe that all the Jews will ever become virtu- 
ous?" the Venus continued 

"How can I believe that?" 

"Then Messiah will come when all the Jews have become 
vicious?" 

The philosopher shrugged his shoulders and lost himself 
again in the labyrinth of the Talmud, out of which, so it is 
said, only one man ever returned to his sound mind. And 
the beautiful woman at the window again looked dreamily 
out on the heavy rain, while her white fingers played uncon- 
sciously with the dark fur of her magnificent jacket 

One day the Jewish philosopher had gone to a neighbor- 
ing town where an important question of ritual was to be 
decided Thanks to his learning, the question was settled 
sooner than he had expected, and instead of returning the 
next morning, as he had intended, he came back the same 
evening with a friend who was no less learned than him- 
self. He got out of the carriage at his friend's house and 
went home on foot, and was not a little surprised when he 
saw his windows brilliantly illuminated, and found an of- 
ficer's servant comfortably smoking his pipe in front of his 
house. 
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"What are you doing here?" he asked, in a friendly man- 
ner, bat with some curiosity, nevertheless. 

"I am watching, in case the husband of the beautiful Jew- 
ess should come home unexpectedly." 

"Indeed? Well, mind and keep a good lookout" 

Saying this, the philosopher pretended to go away, but went 
into the house through the garden entrance at the back. 
When he got into the first room he found a table laid for. 
two which had evidently only been left a short time pre- 
viously. His wife was sitting, as usual, at her bedroom win- 
dow* wrapped in her fur jacket; but her cheeks were sus- 
piciously red, and her dark eyes had not their usual languish- 
ing look, but now rested on her husband with a gaze which ex- 
Pressed at the same time satisfaction and mockery. At that 
moment he kicked against an object on the floor which gave 
forth a strange sound. He picked it up and examined it in the 
fight It was a pair of spurs. 

"Who has been here with you?" the Talmudist said. 

The Jewish Venus shrugged her shoulders contemptuously, 
but did not reply. 

"Shall I tell you? The captain of hussars has been with 
yon." 

"And why should he not have been here with me?" she 
said, smoothing the fur on her jacket with her white hand. 

"Woman! are you out of your mind?" 

"I am in full possession of my senses," she replied, and a 
knowing smile hovered round her red, voluptuous lips. "But 
must I not also do my part in order that Messias may come 
to redeem us poor Jews?" 

Guy Di Maupassant. 

* * * 

Bernard Shaw (who, by the bye, is without issue save his 
Literary Works), recently affirmed mat if he were a woman 
he would demand a money price for giving birth to a child ; 
ad he accordingly adds another to his whimsical projects- 
state compensation of maternity. There will be fools enough 
to take up this "Shamanism" seriously. 
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Bs it TJQlas in tbe Beginning. 

Oh see how thick the goldcup flowers 

Are lying field and lane, 
With dandelions to tell the hours 

That never are told again. 
Oh may I squire you round the meads 

And pick you posies gay? 
—'Twill do no harm to take my arm. 

"You may, young man, you may." 

Ah, spring was sent for lass and lad, 

'Tis now the blood runs gold, 
And man and maid had best be glad 

Before the world is old. 
What flowers to-day may flower to-morrow, 

But never as good as new : 
— Suppose I wound my arm right round — 
" Tis true, young man, 'tis true." 

Some lads there are, 'tis shame to say, 

That only court to thieve, 
And once they bear the bloom away 

Tis little enough they leave. 
Then keep your heart for men like me 

And safe from trustless chaps. 
My love is true and all for you. — 

"Perhaps, young man, perhaps." 

Oh look in my eyes, then, can you doubt? 

— Why, 'tis a mile from town. 
How green the grass is all about! 

We might as well sit down. 
— Ah, life, what is it but a flower? 

Why must true lovers sigh? 
Be kind, have pity, my own, my pretty, — 

"Good-bye, young man, good-bye 1" 

A. £. Housman. 
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s>fte Qfelfetf bp t&ft Cbttor 

As a people we are suffering from too much 
Cfct flmtrican womanism. It is become our besetting 
|fcril weakness and it may be that we are de- 

generating from this cause. Certainly it 
has made us ridiculous to ourselves and a laughing-stock to 
foreign people. But this is not alL Admiral Chadwick, a 
wise man and a courageous, asserts that by dint of 
intrusting our youth almost wholly to the training of women, 
we are preparing the way for a nation of mollycoddles. And 
not all the Jane Addamses and Ida Tarbells in the country 
can save us ! 

The Admiral speaks by the book and puts a sure finger on 
the disease. He says justly that no people in the world have 
pot themselves at such a disadvantage as we in the education 
of our male youth. Virtually we propose a frock or a split 
skirt to our boys instead of the toga virilis. In other words, 
we abandon our children in the crucial, formative years to 
weakness, hysteria, inferiority and incompetence (a few wo- 
men of uncommon, that is to say, masculine, attributes do not 
change the rule). As a necessary result, we are producing a 
generation of feminized men ("sissies" in the dialect of real 
boys) who will be fit only to escort women to poll or public 
office and to render such other puppy attentions as may be 
demanded by the Superior Sex 1 This process of emasculation 
is now visibly at work. 

Schopenhauer is regarded as a bilious philosopher on ac- 
count of his Metaphysics of Love, in which he with ruthless 
hand tore away all the illusions from that beclouded theme. 
But he was a prophet as well as a philosopher, for he fore- 
saw die day when men would be driven to make actual war 
npon women in order to keep them in their place. Europe 
shook its head when the Wise Man of Frankfort uttered this 
strange vaticination and thought of him as most noble Festus 
did of Paul, that overmuch learning had made him mad — 
but have we not seen his word almost literally fulfilled? . . 
And who shall say worse is not to come? 
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The position of woman in America is, to quote the news- 
papers, the "most remarkable phenomenon of our time." No- 
where in the world does she enjoy so much privilege and re- 
spect and consideration, owing merely to her sex, and no- 
where does she exert so much influence in public affairs. She 
is the arbiter of the social realm. Her voice is all-potent in 
the making of laws for nation and state— I doubt if the suf- 
frage itself would give her a much greater share of real 
power than she now possesses. 

I therefore offer this proposition, which will startle a good 
many unreflecting persons: 

We, the American people, are now to all intents and pur- 
poses living under a Gynarchy and the symbol of government 
is a Powder-puff! 

You laugh, yes? Well, wait and see if there will follow any 
reform along the lines suggested by Admiral Ghadwick. Just 
wait until the army of feminists unmask and train their bat- 
teries upon die poor man— he will not feel exactly like Dewey 
at Manila! 

The "most remarkable phenomenon," etc, is simple enough 
when you look at it in the right way. New York Gty offers 
unequalled advantages for studying it It is the most fem- 
inized of the great cities of the world and therefore the 
flightiest, the most irrational and die least given to serious 
things. It lives for the day without thought of the morrow. 
It will presently have lost the tradition of great men. By 
way of compensation, it is developing an epicene type which 
unites the weakness of both sexes— a sort of man-woman con- 
spicuous in all foolish and febrile agitations (eugenics, pro- 
hibition, female suffrage, etc). 

Whence comes all this? I think mainly through the enlist- 
ment of women in journalism, magazine work and other avo- 
cations of die sort The American woman could not stand 
the strong wine of publicity: she was made drunken there- 
with, and her sickness is upon us. And yet, in the beginning 
at least, she was a passive agent in the hands of men. She 
has been exploited by crafty publishers, by faddists, by fan- 
atics and other advance agents of the Millennium. It would 
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task the skill and patience of a Balzac to expose the ramifica- 
tions, die wheels within wheels, the plots and counter-plots, 
and die various complexities of the real woman's question. 

Take, for example, the relation of women to journalism. 
What chiefly makes the success and popularity of the 
Pulitzer and Hearst newspapers? 

The support of women who, as a rule, read little or noth- 
ing else. To secure this, a peculiar species of journalism has 
been created by women writers, generally silly and mediocre, 
but on occasion shameless, and prurient. There is scarcely an 
instance of real literary ability among these female journal- 
ists: they are selected merely for a knack of scribbling about 
tiie invariable round of petty things which occupy the fe- 
male mind, especially the all-absorbing subject of Love and 
the inexhaustible theme of personal Beauty. These ladies 
may be called the Rice-powder Squad of the journalistic army, 
and their special function is to impart a sexual thrill to the 
department under their charge. 

Pram time to time they are called upon to treat various as- 
pects of the Sex Question so dear to New York women, and 
of such discussions it need only be said that they do not err 
on the side of modesty and restraint Very noteworthy is it 
that the employment of women writers in such degree has 
not tended to purify the press, but quite the contrary. Need- 
less to point out that the great popular newspapers of New 
York to-day arrogate a license in dealing with sexual themes 
which would not have been tolerated in the last generation. 
An obvious attempt is made to season the whole journalistic 
ragout with those condiments of sex which the readers of the 
popular penny sheets have been trained to like and expect. 
Much of tills subtle indecency is the work of women— it is, 
alas, a province in which they excel the cruder faculties of 
men. The appearance of a woman, a young woman, in the 
news in connection with some scandal, or divorce, or crime 
of passion, brings at once the entire battery of this mephitic 
journalism into play. She is variously posed and photograph- 
ed and, as it were, undressed for the public. Her physical 
attractions are described and her "points" enumerated with 
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the mincing libidinous touch of the female journalist. All 
the foul crew who besiege her in the name of the press report 
their sensations to the public, which is thus prostituted in 
turn. It is clear from all this that the first honors of yellow 
journalism fell to Sir Pandar of Troy. 

Worthy journalism in New York has suffered and de- 
teriorated from the success of the noxious article, which has 
been made possible largely by the immense immigration from 
Eastern Europe during the past twenty years. The taste is 
indeed rather Eurasian than American. That there has been 
a lowering of standards and a decline of true journalistic 
power cannot be disputed, and it seems closely related to the 
rise of women to influence in this field. With virility, the tra- 
dition of good writing and the legend of personal greatness 
have departed from the press:— it is to be feared that the 
present-day united bunch of editorial manikins would find 
the chair of Dana or of Greeley a world too wide for them. 
The press is eunuch and emasculate, given over to women's 
twaddle and the cultivation of women's peculiar concern, 
snobbery; filled with the undesired pictures of simpering 
female climbers or alleged aristocrats, and enlivened with 
the appetizing chronicle of the Four Hundred. 

New York owes, in large degree, this emasculation and de- 
gradation of her press, once notable for its genius and 
authority, to the influence of women. The epicene editor will 
deny it in falsetto, and the hermaphrodite publisher wax hot 
under his 1454-inch collar ; but honest men know that I speak 
the mere truth. 

The increasing dominance of women which bodes ill to this 
Republic (as Admiral Chadwick has bravely pointed out) is 
actually conditioned in and by the sort of publicity which I 
have described. The Hearsts and the Pulitzers and the Boks, 
et id genus omne, with their constant and exaggerated cater- 
ing to women, their flattering of women, and putting for- 
ward of women, and exploiting of women in every imaginable 
way for their own selfish profit, have brought this peril of 
petticoat supremacy and petticoat inferiority to our doors. 
They have emasculated and at the same time corrupted our 
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newspapers. They have almost succeeded in turning our 
theatre into a brothel, from that indecent boldness and per- 
Terted curiosity which the advanced female now takes to be 
a sign of her emancipation. They have held up to our ad- 
miration, as literary artists, women for whom there is an ach- 
ing need in the laundry or the kitchen. They have fulsome- 
ly extolled and headlined and puffed and paragraphed the 
spotlight-hunting suffragette, very libel as she is upon Ameri- 
ca's young womanhood. They have labored to bring about 
a so-called equality of the sexes, which is rather a mon- 
strous inversion, robbing woman of her essential flower and 
charm. Give them a little more time and rope, and they may 
succeed in actualizing the nightmare vision of Schopenhauer 
rising to crush with horrible slaughter an attempt of 
to dominate the race! 



"Everybody's Magazine" makes a shrewd 
"©ft" mil bid for circulation in advertising a popular 

"9fj»" discussion of the liquor question and offer- 

ing money prizes therefor. This is putting 
the wet-or-dry agitation to a practical use and thereby taking 
a hint from the zealous agitators with whom revenue is a 
prime consideration. It is to be hoped that the public may 
get some diversion out of "Everybody's" idea as well as a 
clearer line on the great Prohibition Humbug ; in which event 
no one will grudge this enterprising magazine an increase of 
circulation. For in nothing do we proclaim our provincialism 
as a people more flagrantly than by this eternal nuisance of a 
"prohibition crusade." The mere tolerance of it, with all its 
machinery of humbug and hysteria, may be a compliment to 
our public sense of humor, but it argues an incapacity to "set 
our house in order" which provokes the amused contempt of 
European critics. And it is quite horrible to take for granted, 
without a glimmering chance of an alternative, that we must 
have the Prohibitionist always with us! 

By the way, this temperance agitation calls attention to the 
immense number of works, the great variety of literature, 
mostly of German authorship, on the many phases of potology 
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or the drink question. Unluckily these learned Teutons, while 
generally arguing from a "wet" standpoint, have treated the 
subject in so dry a manner as almost to produce 
an anti-cHmax. Well, in view of all this tremendous 
drink literature, I am sometimes reminded of a story of 
Heine's that I read many years ago. There was a fine old 
pedant named Heinrich Kitzler (Henry Tickler), Magittcr 
Artium at Gottingen, who conceived the idea of producing 
a monumental work in defense of Christianity. No German, 
I may say, ever contemplates a work in one or two volumes 
which might possibly be extended to twelve; certainly not a 
Magister Artium at Gottingen. 

Now, Henry Tickler was just the man for the job, but he 
had the unfortunate gift, not specifically Germanic, of being 
able to see both sides of a question with equal clearness. That 
is to say, unfortunate for a special pleader. He made his 
studies with true German thoroughness, planning it all out 
from Alpha to Omega. As the work proceeded, owing to 
Henry Tickler's capricious logical processes, it began, in spite 
of him, to show a bias against Christianity. This was pre- 
cisely what he didn't want Vainly he sought to correct this 
alarming defect, in which, of course, the Devil had a hand — 
it both deepened and widened in the following chapters; and 
when the great work was at last completed Henry Tickler, 
orthodox German Protestant, realized that he had put the 
Christian religion on the bum I — in terms more literary, that 
he had utterly crushed and refuted the side of the argument 
which he had started out to support and establish. This was 
terrible, and Heaven only knows what would be our religion 
to-day had not Henry Tickler bethought him that there was 
one way left to save the world, and that to burn the manu- 
script of his great work. Which he accordingly did, thereby 
winning for himself immortal honor in the pages of that ex- 
emplary Christian, Heinrich Heine, and leaving an example 
worthy of imitation. 

Speaking for myself, I wish with all my soul that there had 
been more of the spirit of Henry Tickler among the numerous 
and dusty old fellows to whom ^!^ b Aave referred. 
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Nay, the example of Henry Tickler, if it were more 
frequently copied to-day— not as to the writing, but 
the burning — would save us a mighty lot of trouble and 
contr o ver s y. I hold to the liberal side myself, but candor 
urges me to declare that good beer and mild wines, with de- 
cency in the selling and handling thereof, will do more to 
save us from the imposition of a new era of Puritanism than 
a world-full of what is elegantly termed "booze literature." 
The Prohibitionist may continue to rage and the Anti-Saloon 
Leaguer to imagine a vain thing, but this little rhyme that 
has come down the ages will ever prevail against them: 

If all be true that I do think, 

There are five reasons we should drink: 

Good wine, a friend, or being dry, 

Or lest we should be, by and by, 

Or any other reason why! 

Journalists are boring us again about 
Ax. jftoogebctt'* Roosevelt's "genius," thus evincing their 
"6tHtO£" ignorance of the language as well as their 

inability to estimate the man. 
Mr. Roosevelt is a genius if by that term is meant a person 
of strong mental capacity, energy unlimited, industry ditto, 
ambition extraordinary, and egotism almost without modern 
precedent. Genius certifies the mens dwinior, something alto- 
gether beyond the endowment of ordinarily talented men. Can 
it be fairly imputed to Roosevelt? He has written many books 
but not a single page illumined with that inward light that never 
was on tea or land. Speeches innumerable he has made — not 
one is become a classic. None of our Presidents equaled him in 
the length or number of his state papers, or the rapidity with 
which these have sunk into oblivion. We are always hearing 
about Roosevelt's "tremendous vitality" (especially from Dr. 
Lyman Abbot who is nearly ninety years old) but strangely 
enough, he cannot impart it to his literary expression. That 
life of Hfe which embalms the vital word is not one of 
Roosevelt's gifts, nor an attribute of his "genius." This man 
of endless verbosity has scarcely penned or uttered a single 
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sentence that leaps from the brain at mention of his name. My 
own memory is more than commonly retentive of such things, 
and at this moment I can only recall — "Carry a big stick" and 
"Dear Maria." Nothing particularly orphic about these senti- 
ments, I submit 

Think of Lincoln's immortal speeches and letters! 

Roosevelt did not strike Europe as a genius and his grand 
tour heralded, as Mark Twain said, by a park of artillery, 
failed to yield the expected results. Paris listened to him 
politely, while inwardly enjoying his quaint likeness to 7or- 
tarin (first signalized by the present writer). Berlin was 
neither impressed by his learning nor flattered by a certain 
neurotic resemblance to the Kaiser. 

To be plain, Roosevelt is a monumental instance of an old 
American vice which has often moved the derision of 
Europe : I mean the absurd exaggeration of quite measurable 
qualities, to which we are prone as a people. Roosevelt is 
notable and interesting enough without accepting the addi- 
tions and embellishments of his fanatical admirers or the 
hypocritical praise of journalists to whom he is a first-page 
attraction. 

I admit, however, that in the art of self-exploitation, of 
focussing and keeping public attention fixed upon himself — 
an art that was not disdained by the great Napoleon— our 
Teddy attains to something very like genius. It is really 
charlatanism, of course— but how few can discriminate here! 



Mr. R. Ellis Roberts has translated Ibsen's 
:|)ttr 6?Itt "Peer Gynt", excellently, since the work 

pleases that competent Scandinavian, Ed- 
win Bjorkman ; and the book is published by Mitchell Kenner- 
ley in his Modern Drama Series. 

In a footnote to his translation, Mr. Roberts observes that 
"there seems to be no reason why Peer Gynt should not 
become as acclimatized to England as have Faust and Don 
Juan". With due respect to Mr. Roberts, both as critic and 
translator, there are solid reasons why "Peer Gynt" stands 
but a poor chance of becoming an English classic Obscurity 
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if sot the least of these : the Fourth Act is undeniably bore- 
some: many parts of the work are hard reading, even for 
scholars and critics: after the Second Act there is little 
dramatic interest : the machinery of trolls, bogies, etc., is alien 
to the English reader's sympathy, and to confess the whole 
truth, makes him tired, whatever may be its value to the 
Scandinavian folk-lorist As a whole, "Peer Gynt" is very 
far from impressing one with the cumulative weight of a 
great work of the imagination. 

But scarcely anything of Ibsen's can be dismissed as negli- 
gible, and this early work of his, in which the young lion 
is seen "pawing to get free his hinder parts", is surely no 
exception. There are wonderful flashes of poetry and insight 
and wisdom — even thus early the eerie Ibsen wisdom— to il- 
luminate with elfin fires the long journey betwixt the first 
and the final curtain. And there is Ibsen's earliest "find", 
the incomparable Button Molder in the Fifth Act, who very 
nearly carries away all the sins of the work (I wonder what 
was Kipling's debt to him for 'TomHnson"). Nevertheless, 
Peer Gynt cannot win to the circle of the Greater Immortals 
and sit down with Faust, Hamlet, Don Juan, Gil Bias, Fals- 
taff and the Knight of La Mancha. The rawness of his youth 
forbids it 



The late Joseph Pulitzer was not a great 
$Qltt?tr man, even in the license of American ex- 

aggeration; but he was an able journalist 
and thought more of the ethics of his profession than some 
of his rivals. An Austrian Jew by birth, and a self-made 
man in every sense, he understood the temper of the Ameri- 
can people better than the sons to whom he bequeathed his 
journal. Since his death the "World" has manifestly fallen 
off as to "light and leading," and it has pandered to East 
Side ignorance and prejudice in a way that he would never 
have tolerated. 

Alleyne Ireland's book on Mr. Pulitzer (published by Ken- 
nerley) makes rather grim reading and it will not induce a 
flattering remembrance of the journalistic Samson agonistes. 
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Curiously, too, he is more the Jew in this book than he ever 
showed himself in the "World." The millionaire Pulitzer on 
his splendid yacht, in his blindness, his hypochondria, his 
egomania, must have been a terrible taskmaster. A tyrant by 
nature and with an uncommon share of that ferocious egotism 
in which the Jew excels all men, he had to endure physical 
trials that might have tasked the patience of a saint But 
even greater patience was required in those who accepted his 
wages and the yoke of his tyranny. Englishmen, who are 
bred up to endure the insolence of their betters and paymas- 
ters, seem to have suited him best. 

One is not much impressed by the "tremendous tasks" he 
imposed on his secretaries in pursuance of his editorial direc- 
tion of the "World" from the deck of his yacht in distant 
seas. All this is newspaperish and suspect Ennui and 
egotism and neurasthenia supplied the motive for the greater 
part of Mr. Pulitzer's mental activities along this line (which 
it must be confessed rather bore one in the recital). His 
secretary does not pretend to attentuate the fact, in the course 
of this unpleasant narrative, although his loyalty in the main 
is not to be questioned. However, with all his crotchets and 
handicapped as he was, Mr. Pulitzer could, upon due oc- 
casion, make himself strongly felt in his newspaper. But 
ordinarily he was doing much less than he thought when he 
set himself to get his money's worth out of that queer staff of 
readers and attendants. They should have been well paid to 
suffer the alternate tedium and torture of their employment 
What they actually thought of Pulitzer, I surmise, would 
make a more interesting chapter than any in Mr. Ireland's 
book. 

Herman Scheffauer has translated from the German and B. 
W. Huebsch, New York, has published Heine's quaint satirico- 
political fable of "Atta Troll". Other persons in complicity 
are Dr. Oscar Levy, of London, who has supplied an intro- 
duction and the notes, and who is certainly not of those Jews 
whom the late Herr Weininger identified as anti-Semites ; and 
Willy Pogany, who has contributed some pen-and-ink 
sketches. All four are perhaps not equally guilty, but to 
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of them should we deny the merit of good intention. 
"Atta Troll" does not translate — so why waste words upon 
the subsidiary features of the enterprise? It may be Heine, 
but it is not poetry ; and the public is perhaps mistakenly con- 
vinced that what is not poetry is not Heine. 



In the "Philosophy of Art" die author, Mr. Edward How- 
ard Griggs, has put forth the compact substance of some 
popular lectures on Sculpture, Painting, Poetry and Music. 
However, the vices of the popular lecture are not upon this 
book. It has order, unity, clarity and. style. Mr. Griggs is 
not to be classed with the lecturers who cannot write, and 
who can think only with text-book in hand. His exegesis 
of art is a living flower of his own soul — not a dry and with- 
ered plant of the schools. Courage no less than culture, a 
philosophic concept both of life and art, and a poetical 
warmth of feeling, give character to his work. The author is 
himself an artist and has the gift of communicating his en- 
thusiasm. In other words, he shows us the beauty of art 
through the medium of a soul worthy to reflect it 

Mr. Griggs has a style, as I have said, and that is, in our 
country, a distinction rarely achieved by a popular lecturer. 
Not the least admirable feature of it is his scrupulous avoid- 
ance of technical expressions, that slang of the atelier, to 
which some pretentious but inferior critics are much given. 
It certifies abundantly to the good taste of our author, that 
he should have denied himself this cheap substitute for "cul- 
ture", which certain American writers on art are in the habit 
of putting forward as a proof of critical competency. Mr. 
Griggs may not overtake the vogue of these false teachers 
whose mere parrotry commends them to the unthinking, but 
he has produced a book of high merit which cannot fail of 
appreciation by the intelligent public. (Published by B. W. 
Huebsch. New York). 



It is more agreeable to be loved than feared for your talent, 
but you will get more advantage from the latter. 
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The American people love a faker — even after he is found 
out 



To write at all it is necessary to do both good and bad 
work — the proportion is what matters. 



I have read Blanche Shoemaker WagstafPs "Eris" and — 
my compliments to the lady! — I hold more than ever to my 
belief that poetry is the male principle. If this makes me out 
a hater of the Superior Sex, according to the feminist logic, 
I will have to stand ^or it, of course. 



Blessed is he or she that makes two subscribers grow 
where only one grew before ! If you like The Phoenix and 
wish to pass the joy along, send us the names of your discern- 
ing friends: — we will do the rest 
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Tf'HE following item, more or less amplified and extended, 
w has lately appeared in the daily press as cable news and 
has subsequently been worked up with the usual journal- 
istic embroidery in the Sunday papers. 

London Noblewomen of American birth are 

about to welcome a new member to their illustrious ranks. 
The Morning Post announces the betrothal of Miss Edythe 
Havemeyer, daughter of the late Henry Havemeyer of New 
York, to the Earl of Euston, heir to the Duke of Grafton. 
Only three other American girls have so far become connected 
with ducal houses of England. 

The Duke of Grafton, father of the bridegroom-to-be, is 
ft years old, and is soon expected to pass on to his son, the 
Earl of Euston, the cherished ducal coronet. The Earl himsell 
is 64 years old, and a widower. 

He has three children, his son Viscount Ipswich and two 
daughters, both of whom are older than Miss Havemeyer. 

It is added that the family name of the Earl of Euston 
is Fttzroy. In his veins flows the blood royal of England, 
for his lineage "traces back to Henry Fitzroy, a natural son of 
Charles II., whose mother was the famous Duchess of Clevt 
land. The Dukedom of Grafton was created in 1675. The 
Earl is, therefore, entitled to bear as his coat-of-arms the arms 
of the British royal family, 'brised' by a bar sinister." 

For the information of plain Americans who are not so 
thoroughly posted as they might be on such high heraldic 
matters, I venture to advise that the "bar sinister" Qso$g 
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symbol certifying that the family line began with a bastardy 
— though a royal one in this case. 

To call a man a bastard among plain Americans is to give 
an insult the worst that could be offered, which in many 
spirited sections of our country would be instantly wiped out 
in blood. It is simply another way of applying the vilest 
epithet of the slums, and I doubt if the offense be palliated or 
qualified by the metonymy. 

But that is the misfortune of a plain democratic society 
where family honor and the virtue of mothers are held in 
absurd esteem. Very different are the ethics of an hereditary 
nobility. In the highest circles of the English aristocracy, 
within elbow touch of Royalty itself, you may offer a man this 
delicate and flattering compliment by means of a "bar sinis- 
ter/ 1 and the thing is as harmless as a charlotte russe; nor 
can he complain that there has passed the slightest offense 
''betwixt the wind and his nobility.' , 

Further particulars leave no doubt as to the "considera- 
tion" on either side of this proposed alliance — it is the in- 
dispensable one of all such marriages. The prospective bride- 
groom and Duke-that-is-to-be is very poor as noblemen go, 
and wants the lady's dollars : she has no end of these and will 
gladly exchange them for the title of Duchess, which only 
three American women are privileged to wear. It is allowed 
that each of these, her envied compatriots, acquired it on 
much the same terms, and it is notorious that great unhappi- 
ness has been the lot of two of them. We may therefore 
have leave to marvel at the lady's courage — ah ! what heroism 
does not the coveted bauble of nobility inspire! Her hus- 
band-to-be has neither fortune nor youth (he might be her 
father, and, as mentioned, has daughters older than she) — 
nothing indeed but the bar sinister. Tis enough! she cries, 
and flings herself into his waiting arms. 

And to judge from the newspapers, those active purveyor* 
to the national vulgarity, you would suppose her to be justly 
the most enviable woman in the world, of the happiest and 
most desired fortune, and to have done a thing which reflects 
the rarest honor upon American womanhood. For this is die 
candor and courage of our high-minded newspaper press. 
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Fancy the effect upon our numerous female simpletons who 
are only craving the chance to fling themselves and their 
dollars away in like fashion 1 . . . 

An "American Peeress," writing to an English paper, says 
that she became a Peeress, firstly, because she "wanted a 
title as every English woman wants it, and secondly, thirdly, 
fourthly, and lastly, because she saw before her an opportunity 
to rehabilitate a physical, moral and financial wreck." Further 
she declares that, if it were not for American women like 
herself, "a large proportion of your great estates would have 
been lost to the British aristocracy; your House of Lords 
would by this time have been turned into shops; your noble 
descendants of William the Conqueror's emigres would prob- 
ably be obliged to work for a living, or else seek in marriage 
the daughter of some British millionaire of the people — and 
you all know what that means!" 

For this truly American spirit of scorn there is but one 
word — splendid! What could be finer than the lady's proud 
boast of the motives which impelled her and her American 
sisters to go to the rescue of the British aristocracy? What 
nobler than their heroic resolution to save the tottering House 
of Lords? What more admirable than their determination to 
prevent by a personal sacrifice a deplorable mesalliance be- 
tween the descendants of William the Conqueror and the Brit- 
ish daughters of trade? 

In characterizing such qualities one can only use the strong- 
est rhetorical figure — that which states an interrogation with- 
out expecting a reply. 

But surely there is nothing in rhetoric or in language to 
do justice to the high Roman spirit which prompted this 
"American Peeress" to "rehabilitate a physical, moral and 
financial wreck"— a declaration which calls up such mingled 
images of heroism as are not to be suggested in the cold type. 
And yet one must, even under the reproach of speaking too 
plainly, prove the sincerity of one's admiration. The spectacle, 
then, of this exalted band of American heroines (so delicately 
nurtured, yet so brave) administering with a firm hand the 
catheter, the mercury, the blue pill and other specifics for the 
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restoration of the virile but exhausted aristocracy of Eng- 
land — while at the same time applying the New York or 
Chicago dollar wherever it may do good — is one to call forth 
the most generous praise from an ordinarily callous and un- 
feeling world. These daughters of America have gained » 
higher title than any for which they exchanged their wealth, 
their happiness and their womanly sensibilities — they are the 
Florence Nightingales of the British aristocracy! 

Plain Americans, or such as have not reached a class-con- 
scious stage of development, may need a few pointers as to 
the "famous Duchess of Cleveland," mother of that Henry 
Fitzroy by the Merry Monarch Charles II., through whotn 
the Dukes of Grafton acquired their titles of glory and shame. 

"Infamous" would better describe this grand strumpet of the 
Restoration — this pure fountain of honor whence the ducal 
house of Grafton derives that exalted nobility which is now, 
alas! reduced to fortify itself with plebeian dollars. Her 
shame was of that notorious noxious kind for which history 
possesses no disinfectant, and it is written in pages which few 
persons in our day have the hardihood to read. Merely to 
name her is to uncover the cloaca of the foulest period in 
English history. 

By the bye, the Dukedoms of Southampton and Northumber- 
land also derive from her as the gifts of her royal lover, con- 
ferred upon their bastard issue. 

Such was Barbara Palmer, Countess of Castlemaine and 
Duchess of Cleveland, the greatest courtesan of her time 
and circle — I may not use the shorter and uglier word sanc- 
tioned by the usage of Pepys and other contemporary witnesses 
of her splendid shame. 

She bore a more real sovereignty than the Queen — poor 
neglected Catharine of Braganza — and caused the Merry Mon- 
arch vastly more trouble. For ten years she ruled him and 
had her will of him in every way; yet during most of that 
period her infidelities as a mistress were, paradoxically speak- 
ing, the scandal of the court. Bishop Burnet an unimpeach- 
able witness, testifies: "She was a woman of great beauty, 
but most enormously vicious and ravenous; foolish but im- 
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pcrious; very uneasy to the King, and always carrying on in- 
trigues with other men, while yet she pretended she was jeal- 
ous of him. His passion for her and her strange behavior 
toward him did so disorder him that often he was not mas- 
ter of himself," etc. 

The amours of this lusty lady furnish the most scandalous 
matter of the Merry Reign. Rochester, the mad rake and 
Flibbertigibbet of the Stuart Walpurgis, made upon her 
lampoons so obscene as to be unprintable in our day (save in 
costly, anxiously sought editions). Pepys, De Grammont, all 
the tale-bearers that gathered the prurient echoes of White- 
hall, pay her their sinister homage. She wanted to love every 
proper gentleman she saw (her accosting of Wycherley is a 
celebrated instance), and it would seem that she came not far 
short of her desire. 

"If she were as beautiful as Helen, she had as many lovers 
as Messalina," says Jesse in his "Court of the Stuarts." She 
most variously and flagrantly cuckolded the King (her hus- 
band, though he lived through it all, is rarely mentioned by 
the chronicles), carrying on intrigues, while under his "pro- 
tection," with Hart and Goodman, the actors, with Jacob Hall, 
the rope-dancer, with Henry Jermyn, with Wycherley, the 
dramatist, and many others. 

At a later period, during her residence in France, tht 
Chevalier de Chatillon and Ralph Montagu, the English am- 
bassador (afterwards Duke of Montagu) were her acknowl- 
edged lovers. The full tale of her licentiousness has never 
been told. 

Churchill, who became the great Duke of Marlborough, sold 
her his youth and vigor (as Macaulay tells us) and through heT 
favor obtained his first commission in the Army. She gave 
him £5,000 with which the thrifty young Lothario purchased 
a life annuity. Charles is said to have surprised Churchill 
in his mistress* arms and forgave him on the ground that 
starvation had ted him to sell himself. The fact is peculiarly 
interesting to us Americans as linking with a bond of shame 
the two great ducal houses, to which our money gives o» 
will give us a just claim, and in whose greatness we(Q^^v| ( 
a patriotic pride. 
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One of her most malodorous affairs was with John Ellis, 
under-secretary of State ; from it we may glean what a blessed 
advantage it was to be ruled by a Merry Monarch and his 
merry mistresses. This unfortunate gentleman, having en- 
joyed the by no means exclusive favors of the great lady, 
was imprudent enough to boast of his conquest, to her dis- 
credit. Whereupon her minions merrily set upon him and 
reduced him to the condition of Abelard, in which he could 
work neither good nor harm to any lady. 

Her rapacity was quite equal to her lust for gallantry. Of 
all the leeches of that godless crew preying upon the honest 
people of England, she was the most devouring and insatiate. 
Says Andrew Marvell : "They have signed and sealed £10,000 
a year more to the Duchess of Cleveland, who has likewise 
near £10,000 a year more out of the new farm of the county 
excise of beer and ale; £5,000 a year out of the Post Office, 
and, they say, the reversion of all the King's leases, the 
reversion of all places in the Custom House, the Green Wax, 
and indeed what not! All promotions, spiritual and tem- 
poral, pass under her cognizance." 

Think of it 1— through this Vessel of Virtue passed bish- 
oprics and other coveted preferments in the Church. Be sure 
many holy men did not scruple to pay their court to Mistress 
Barbara. 

The Great Bawd swallowed fortunes as she swallowed 
men: — it seemed as if the riches of England would not serve 
her need. Again and again the King paid her enormous 
debts, gave her houses and lands, titles and estates. She 
squandered faster than even he could give, and most of htr 
immense fortune was lost at the gaming table. Pepys tells 
us that she would risk £1,000 at a cast; that she was known 
to win £15,000 in one night and to lose £25,000 in another. 
A merry Reign truly it was, with Church and State and 
Treasury at the mercy of a harlot — and wonderful is it to 
think that some of her merry blood still survives in the 
world, and offers proof of its descent in the old greed! 

So this was the famous lady at whose pleasure the Dukedom 
of Grafton was founded and bestowed upon her bastard by 
the Merry King, which stainless patent of nobility is now 
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about to be "knocked down" to an American heiress. The 
transaction is of a kind that should redound enormously to 
the satisfaction of the class-conscious in both countries. 

Michael Monahan. 

* * * 

Bit artist's TKIltte 

.... What it has cost me to marry an artist ! Oh, my 
dear! if I had known! but young girls have singular ideas 
about so many things. Just imagine that at the Exhibition, 
when I read in the catalogue the addresses of far-away quiet 
streets at the further end of Paris, I pictured to myself peace- 
able, stay-at-home lives, devoted to work and the family 
circle, and I said to myself (feeling beforehand a certainty 
that I should be dreadfully jealous), "That is the sort of hus- 
band to suit me. He will always be with me. We shall spend 
our days together ; he at his picture or sculpture, while I read 
or sew beside him, in the concentrated light of the studio/' 

Poor dear innocent! I had not the faintest idea then what 
a studio really was, nor of the singular creatures one meets 
there. Never, in gazing at those statues of bold undressed 
goddesses, had the idea occurred to me that there were women 

daring enough to— and that even I myself . Otherwise, 

I can assure you, I should never have married a sculptor. 
No, indeed, most decidedly not! I must own, they were all 
against this marriage at home ; notwithstanding my husband's 
fortune, his already famous name, and the fine house he was 
having built for us two. It was I alone who would have it 
so. He was so elegant, so charming, so eager. I thought, 
however, he meddled a little too much about my dress, ana 
the arrangement of my hair: "Do your hair like this; so," 
and he would amuse himself by placing a flower in the midst 
of my curb with far greater skill than any one of our millin- 
ers. So much experience in a man was alarming, wasn't 
it? I ought to have distrusted him. Well, you will see. 
Listen. 

Wc returned from our honeymoon. While I was busy set- 
tKng myself in my pretty and charmingly furnished rooms, that 
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paradise you know so well, my husband, from the moment of 
his arrival, had set to work and spent the days at his studio, 
which was away from the house. When he returned in the 
evening, he would talk to me with feverish eagerness of his 
next subject for exhibition. The subject was "a Roman 
lady leaving the bath." He wanted the marble to reproduce- 
that faint shiver of the skin at the contact of air, the moisture 
of the delicate textures clinging to the shoulders, and all 
sorts of other fine things which I no longer remember. Be- 
tween you and me, when he speaks to me of his sculpture, 
I do not always understand him very well. However, I used 
to say confidently: "It will be very pretty," and already I 
saw myself treading the finely sanded walks and admiring my 
husband's work, a beautiful marble sculpture gleaming white 
against the green hangings; while behind me I heard whis- 
pered : "The wife of the sculptor." 

At last one day, curious to see how our Roman lady was 
getting on, the idea occurred to me, to go and take him by 
surprise in his studio, which I had not yet visited. It was 
one of the first times I had gone out alone, and I had made 
myself very smart, I can tell you. When I arrived, I found 
the door of the little garden leading to the ground floor, wide 
open. So I walked straight in; and, conceive my indignation^ 
when I beheld my husband in a white smock like a stone 
mason, with ruffled hair, hands grimed with clay, and in 
front of him, upright on a platform, a woman, my dear, a 
great creature, almost undressed, and looking just as com- 
posed in this airy costume as though it were perfectly natural 
Her wretched clothes covered with mud, thick walking boots, 
and a round hat trimmed with a feather out of curl, were 
thrown beside her on a chair. All this I S3w in an instant, 
for you may imagine how I fled. Etienne would have spoken 
to me — detained me ; but with a gesture of horror at the clay- 
covered hands, I rushed off to mamma, and reached her barely 
alive. You can imagine my appearance. 
"Good heavens, dear child 1 what is the matter?" 
I related to mamma what I had seen, where this dreadful 
woman was, and in what costume. And I cried, and cried. 
My mother, much moved, tried to console me, explained to 
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"What! but it is abominable; no one ever told me about 
that before I was married!" 

Hereupon Etienne arrived, greatly distressed, and tried in 
his turn to make me understand that a model is not a woman 
like other women, and that, besides, sculptors cannot get on 
without them; but these reasons had no effect upon me, and 
I stoutly declared I would have nothing to do with a husband 
who spent his days tete-a-tete with young ladies in such a 
costume. 

"Come, my dear Etienne/' said poor mamma, trying hara 
to arrange everything peaceably, "could you not out of 
respect for your wife's feelings, replace this creature by 
a dummy, a lay figure?" 

My husband bit his moustache furiously. 

"Quite impossible, dear mother." 

"Still, my dear, it seems to me — a bright idea! milliners 
have pasteboard heads on which they trim bonnets. Well, 

what can be done for a head, could it not be done for ?" 

It seems this is not possible. At least, this was what Etienne 
tried to demonstrate at great length, with all sorts of de- 
tails and technical words. He really iooked very unhappy. I 
watched him out of the corner of my eye while I dried my 
tears, and I saw that my grief affected him deeply. At last, 
after an endless discussion, it was agreed that since the 
model was indispensable, I should be there whenever she 
came. There chanced to be on one side of the studio a ver> 
convenient little lumber-room, from which I could see with- 
out being seen. I ought to be ashamed, you will say, of 
being jealous of such kind of creatures, and of showing my 
jealousy. But, my pet, you must have gone through these 
emotions before you can offer an opinion about them. 

Next day, the model was to be there. I therefore sum- 
moned up my courage, and installed myself in my hiding-plact, 
with the express condition that at the least tap at the parti- 
tion my husband should come to me at once. Scarcely had I 
shut myself in, when the dreadful model I had seen the 
other day arrived, dressed Heaven knows how, and so 
wretched in appearance, that I asked myself how I could 
have been jealous of a woman who could walk abroad with- 
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out a scrap of white cuff at her wrists, and in an old shawl 
with green fringe. Well, my dear, when I saw this creature 
throw off shawl and dress in the middle of the studio, ana 
begin to undress in the coolest and boldest manner, it had 
an effect upon me I cannot dscribe. I choked with rage. 
I thumped at the partition. Etienne came to me. I trembled ; 
I was pale. He laughed at me, gently re-assured me, and 
returned to his work. By this time the woman was stand- 
ing up, half-naked, her thick hair loosened and hanging 
down her back in glossy heaviness. It was no longer the 
poor wretch of a moment ago, but already almost a statue, 
notwithstanding her common and listless air. My heart d'ed 
within me. However, I said nothing. All at once, I heard 
my husband cry: "The left leg; the left leg forward." And 
as the model did not understand him at once, he went to her, 
and — Oh ! I could contain myself no longer. I knocked. He 
did not hear me. I knocked again, furiously. This time he 
ran to me, frowning a little at being disturbed in the heat 
of work. "Come, Armande, do be reasonable!" Bathed in 
tears, I leant my head upon his shoulder, and sobbed out: 
"I can't bear it, my dear, I can't; indeed, I can't!" At this, 
without answering me, he went sharply into the studio, and 
made a sign to that horror of a woman, who dressed her- 
self and departed. 

For several days, Etienne did not return to the studio. He 
remained at home with me, would not go out, refused even to 
see his friends; otherwise he was quite kind and gentle, but 
he had such a melancholy air. Once I asked him timidly. 
"You are not working any more?" which earned me this 
reply: "One can't work without a model." I had not the 
courage to pursue the subject, for I felt how much I was 
to blame, and that he had a right to be vexed with me. 
Nevertheless, by dint of caresses and endearments, I cajoled 
him into returning to his studio and trying to finish the statue 
— how do they say it? Out of his head, from imagination, 
in short, by mamma's process. To me, this seemed quite 
feasible; but it gave the poor fellow endless trouble. Every 
evening he came in, with irritated nerves and more and 
more discouraged; almost ill, indeed. To cheer him up, I 
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used often to go and see him. I always said: "It Is 
charming." But, as a fact, the statue made no progress 
whatever. I don't even know if he worked at it. When 
I arrived I would find him always smoking on his divan, or 
perhaps, rolling up pellets of clay, which he angrily threw 
against the opposite wall. 

One afternoon, when I was gazing at the unfortunate Ro- 
man lady, who, half modelled, had been so long in stepping 
out of her bath, an idea occurred to me. The Roman 
lady was about the same figure as myself; perhaps at a 
pinch I might . 

"What do you mean by a well-turned leg?" I asked my 
husband suddenly. 

He explained it to me at great length, showing me all 
that was still lacking at his statue, and which he could by no 
means give it without a model. Poor fellow! He had such 
a heart-broken air as he said this. Do you know what I 
did? Well, I bravely picked up the drapery which was 
lying in a corner, I went into my hiding-place; then, very 
softly without saying a word, while he was still looking at his 
statue, I placed myself on the platform in front of him, in 
the costume and attitude in which I had seen that abominable 
model. Ah, my dear! What emotion I felt when he raised 
his eyes! I could have laughed and cried. I was blushing 
all over. And that tiresome muslin took so much arranging. 
Never mind! Etienne was so delighted that I was soon 
re-assured. Indeed, to hear him, my dear, you might sup- 
pose 

Alphonse Daudet. 

J$ J$ J$ 

At one's best, one writes up to the level of somebody's 
faith and love and admiration: — there is no other way to the 
heights. 

To hold the Ideal to-day is no assurance that you will 
gain it to-morrow: — even the humblest writer is plagued 
with pages of past work which his heart misgives him he 
will never again equal. 
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Moral 

BLUE vision of depth lost in height, — sea and sky inter- 
blending through luminous haze. The day is of spring, 
and the hour morning. 

Only sky and sea, — one azure enormity. ... In the 
fore, ripples are catching a silvery light, and threads of foam 
are swirling. But a little further off no motion is visible, nor 
anything save color : dim warm blue of water widening away 
to melt into blue of air. Horizon there is none: only dis- 
tance soaring into space, — infinite concavity hollowing before 
you, and hugely arching above you, — the color deepening with 
the height. But far in the midway-blue there hangs a faint, 
faint vision of palace towers, with high roofs horned and 
curved like moons, — some shadowing of splendor strange 
and old, illumined by a sunshine soft as memory. 

. . . What I have thus been trying to describe is a 
kakemono, — that is to say, a Japanese painting on silk, sus- 
pended to the wall of my alcove ; — and the name of it Is 
Shinkiro, which signifies "Mirage." But the shapes of the 
mirage are unmistakable. Those are the glimmering portals 
of Horai the blest; and those are the moony roofs of the 
Palace of the Dragon -King ; — and the fashion of them (though 
limned by a Japanese brush of to-day) is the fashion of 
things Chinese, twenty-one hundred years ago 

Thus much is told of the place in the Chinese books of that 
time : — 

In Horai there is neither death nor pain; and there is 
no winter. The flowers in that place never fade, and the 
fruits never fail ; and if a man taste of those fruits even but 
once, he can never again feel thirst or hunger. In Horai grow 
the enchanted plants of So-rin-shi, and Riku-go-aoi, and 
Ban-kon-to, which heal all manner of sickness; — and there 
grows also the magical grass Yo-shin-shi, that quickens the 
dead; and the magical grass is watered by a tairy water of 
which a single drink confers perpetual youth. The people 
of Horai eat their rice out of very, very small bowls; but 
the rice never diminishes within those bowls, — however much 
of it be eaten, — until the eater desires no more. And the 
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people of Horai drink their wine out of very, very small cups ; 
but no man can empty one of those cups, — however stoutly 
he may drink, — until there comes upon him the pleasant 
drowsiness of intoxication. 

All this and more is told in the legends of the time of 
the Shin dynasty. But that the people who wrote down those 
legends ever saw Horai, even in a mirage, is not believable. 
For really there are no enchanted fruits which leave the eater 
forever satisfied, — nor any magical grass which revives the 
dead, — nor any fountain of fairy water, — nor any bowls which 
never lack rice, — nor any cups which never lack wine. It 
is not true that sorrow and death never enter Horai;— 
neither is it true that there is not any winter. The winter in 
Horai is cold; — and winds then bite to the bone; and the 
heaping of snow is monstrous on the roofs of the Dragon- 
King. 

Nevertheless, there are wonderful things in Horai; and the 
most wonderful of all has not been mentioned by any Chinese 
writer. I mean the atmosphere of Horai. It is an atmosphere 
peculiar to the place; and, because of it, the sunshine in 
Horai is whiter than any other sunshine, — a milky light that 
never dazzles, — astonishingly clear, but very soft. This at- 
mosphere is not of our human period : it is enormously old, — 
so old that I feel afraid when I try to think how old it is ; 
—and it is not a mixture of nitrogen and oxygen. It is not 
made of air at all, but of ghosts — the substance of quintillions 
of quintillions of generations of souls blended into one im- 
mense translucency, — souls of people who thought in ways 
never resembling our ways. Whatever mortal man inhales 
that atmosphere, he takes into his blood the thrilling of 
these spirits; and they change the senses within him, — 
reshaping his notions of Space and Time, — so that he can 
see only as they used to see, and feel only as they used to 
feel, and think only as they used to think. Soft as sleep are 
these changes of sense; and Horai, discerned across them, 
might thus be described: — 

Because in Horai there is no knowledge of great evil, the 
hearts of the people never grow old. And, by reason of being 
s young in heart, the people of Horai smile from 
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birth until death — except when the Gods send sorrow among 
them; and faces then are veiled until the sorrow goes away. 
All folks in Horai love and trust each other, as if all were 
members of a single household ; — and the speech of the women 
is like birdsong, because the hearts of them are light as the 
souls of birds; — and the swaying of the sleeves of the 
maidens at play seems a flutter of wide, soft wings. In Horai 
nothing is hidden but grief, because there is no reason for 
shame ; — and nothing is locked away, because there could not be 
any theft, — and by night as well as by day all doors remain 
unbarred, because there is no reason for fear. And because 
the people are fairies — though mortal — all things in Horai, 
except the Palace of the Dragon-King, are small and quaint 
and queer; — and these fairy-folk do really eat their rice out of 
very small bowls, and drink their wine out of very, very 
small cups. . . . 

Much of this seeming would be due to the inhalation of 
that ghostly atmosphere — but not all. For the spell wrought 
by the dead is only the charm of an Ideal, the glamour of an 
ancient hope; — and something of that hope has found fulfil- 
ment in many hearts, — in the simple beauty of unselfish 
lives, — in the sweetness of Woman. . . . 

Evil winds from the West are blowing over Horai ; and the 
magical atmosphere, alas! is shrinking away before them. 
It lingers now in patches only, and bands, — like those long 
bright bands of cloud that trail across the landscapes of 
Japanese painters. Under these shreds of the elfish vapor you 
still can find Hoari — but not elsewhere. . . . Remember 
that Horai is also called Shinkiro, which signifies Mirage, — 
the Vision of the Intangible. And the Vision is fading, — 
never again to appear, save in pictures and poems and 
dreams. . . . 

Lafcaoio Hearn. 

* * * 

The trade of writing has its triumphs and exaltations, but 
what Lamb called the "drudgery of the desk's dead wood" 
more than equals the account. 

Digitized by Vj UUy Lc 
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Sifce Galfte b£ Gbe EMtor 

Arthur Schnitzler has been called the Aus- 
filt HttStttHIt triaLTi Maupassant because his forte is the 
PDflttPflgBflflt crot ' c snort story. He seems to have found- 
ed himself upon the French conteur as re- 
gards this specialty, which he has adapted very successfully 
to the processes of the German mind. It is remarkable enough 
that of all the writers "influenced" by Maupassant and more 
or less consciously following in his footsteps, this Austrian 
should have come nearest to rivaling the Master. Needless 
to say, he is an artist in his own right, else the world would 
not have complimented him upon his likeness to the author 
of "Boule de Suif." 

But the likeness is no great matter, when all is said, and it 
is founded chiefly upon a similarity of technique. In this re- 
spect it may well be asked, who has not learned something 
from the pupil of Flaubert? Schnitzler doubtless owes to 
Maupassant his comparative dexterity among German writ- 
ers in his handling of the short story. But he has not 
touched upon the heart of the Frenchman's secret— that re- 
mains, in its full potency, a thing which will not be seen 
again. The writer who, as Henry James said, found short 
cuts in the night, has nothing to fear from those who would 
borrow his name. 

It is rather in his unlikc-ness to Maupassant that I find 
Schnitzler interesting. The Frenchman's trick of telling a 
story in which the dynamic effect is infallibly calculated, like 
a marksman who can always be counted on to ring the 
bullseye — the stern preparedness with which he sets about the 
work, brushing away unessentials with that powerful gesture 
of his — the literal transcription of life, as it seems, which is 
yet the selective miracle of art — that style so sternly simple, 
so incomparably terse, yet vibrant with personality like a 
stretched bow in the wind — that faculty, in which he is still 
unrivaled, of adequately presenting a passion or a tragedy 
within a dozen pages — that dolorous though morbid sympathy 
with the miseries of life, which remains like an unhealed 
wound with the reader when Hugo's sentimentalism is forgot- 
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ten — that for the most part un joyous mirth of the humorist 
who never laughs — these are the stigmata of the French- 
man's talent which the Austrian cannot be said to have made 
his own. It does not seem to me that, more than a half- 
dozen writers who might readily be named, he suggests any 
of these traits at their full value. 

But he has positive merits, without regard to his alleged 
copying of Maupassant, and these are effectively disclosed 
in the volume entitled "Viennese Idylls" (John W. Luce & 
Company, Boston). Like the Frenchman, he is all too pre- 
occupied with the sexual passion, but with finer restraint and 
delicacy. His love affairs are amourettes and seldom lead 
to tragic conclusions: — however they do sometimes, and then 
his power deepens (as in "The Farewell"), revealing the 
stern artist behind the graceful conteur. Schnitzler is an 
elegant sensualist, and his favorite theme is the liaison, but he 
orders the matter with more sentiment than the too realistic 
author of "Bel- Ami" — (Have I not said that he is a Ger- 
man?) It is the same dish, bien entendu, but the sauce is 
different. 

Maupassant undresses his mistress for you and gives you 
the peculiar odor of her nude flesh. Schnitzler brings you 
some flowers to smell which she wore in her breast the night 
she left her lover after a quarrel. The favorite theme of 
both involves a perpetual violation of the Sixth Command- 
ment, but even in going thus far Schnitzler does less vio- 
lence to conventional ideas. He is profoundly immoral, of 
course, but still a German sentimentalist and very respect- 
able withal. Most of his amorous intrigues have to do with 
persons of the Viennese aristocracy, who behave very prop- 
erly in their boldest acts of impropriety. Somehow Schnitz- 
ler's stories convey the notion that lapses of a sexual na- 
ture are effectively condoned by good manners and social 
position in the transgressors. 

This is an added bait to the sexual motive and indeed 
Schnitzler may almost claim the liaison comme il faut as an 
original invention. Herein, at least, he owes little or nothing 
to Maupassant — whose essays in kind are on an inferior 
plane, and mostly referable to the period of his decadence. 
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The air of good breeding and graceful aristocratic velleity, 
which the Austrian has managed to throw about these light-o'- 
loves that pair and unpair with smiling politeness and nn- 
wounded hearts, like the figures in a dance, is not to be 
reckoned an achievement of the Frenchman's, too much given 
as he was to le mot Gaulois. 

I may here remark that tales of polite venery have always 
had a strong fascination for the public. Witness the peren- 
nial popularity of certain memoirs of royal concubines and 
mistresses, which, on account of the fat price they always 
fetch, remain the "velvet" of the publishing trade. Look at 
"The Red Lily" by Anatole France, which has had, especially 
in the English translation, a hundred readers to one for any 
other book of the same author. No need to ask why, if you 
have read the book, steeped in a gracious and refined immor- 
ality, which, if extensively copied in society at large, would 
lead us back to arboreal man. . . . 

To conclude : Schnitzler has set himself to be the historian 
of the peccadilloes of correct society as exemplified in the 
proud old city of Vienna; hence, "Anatole" and the rest. I 
suspect his popularity among us, so far as it extends, is mainly 
due to this phase of his art. I must add, however, that 
Schnitzler is a better writer and a more serious artist than 
his present vogue among the American "smart set" would 
seem to indicate. 



T'other day on the Main street of our 
town, I saw a man pursuing tranquilly an 
UDC PCnman occupation which will ere long be listed 
with the abandoned trades. In point of 
fact, this particular craft or art (as I might almost call it) 
is little practised nowadays, and seldom seen except in 
country places. Eyen there it has much descended from its 
pristine dignity and has something of a barely tolerated char- 
acter, while its practitioners have fallen to the level of street 
fakirs. 

The man was writing cards at fifteen cents the dozen and 
seemed to be doing a brisk trade. About a score of persons 
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were gathered about his chair and table, some of them 
following with open mouth his curious skill He was a very 
large man for such delicate work, and fat withal, but still 
he seemed perfectly cool, good-natured and comfortable. I 
joined the group of his patrons and admirers; it was years 
since I had seen anybody earning a livelihood in that way. 

A single glance told me that he was master of his an 
(really I must call it so). He wrote with astonishing swift- 
ness and perfect execution; never blotting, or spoiling, or 
making a miss-stroke; turning out the cards, dozen after 
dozen, with equal ease and celerity. This mountain of a 
man had yet a small shapely hand which traced a script 
that an angel might envy; moreover, with curves and flour- 
ishes and shading that vividly brought back to me that terror 
and obsession of my school-days — the Spenserian Copy book ! 

As the fat man pranced and pirouetted, cut the figure eight, 
looped the loop and did everything imaginable with that 
wonderful pen of his — it stood out at a right angle from the 
holder in a knowing fashion — I ran over in my mind some of 
the miseries I had undergone (the whole could not be told), 
owing to this cursed Spenserian penmanship. 

The Spenserian Copy Book shades with horror (I am too 
sad to intend a pun) those early school-days; even now I 
can not recall it without a sickening sense of incapacity and 
failure. Humbly persuaded am I that no clumsy-pawed urchin 
ever made a worse botch of the Spenserian. The most 
prodigious pains resulted only in a horrid travesty, and a 
cursed trick I had of smearing the page at the last moment 
necessitating a fresh copy, gave a Sisyphian cast to my labors. 
The fact that my own father was the teacher made things 
almost hopeless, for it seemed harder to please him than 
anybody else, and when the punitive ruler came down upon 
my poor awkward young fingers, I felt that despair which 
childhood only knows, even more than the pain. 

What a fearful tyranny the Spenserian was, and not less a 
humbug! For how in common sense could a fumbling young 
lad be expected to produce a fair copy of that perfect script 
executed by the engraver's art? My father could not do it 
himself, nor many another teacher; but l jg jggft beaten for my 
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failure. As well beat me for my inability to walk on knives. 
1 could not see the fairness of it then ; I cannot now. O those 
burning tears of youth, and that heart choking with the 
sense of undeserved punishment and injustice ! If ever I have 
been a rebel since and a contemner of authority, if ever I have 
been a giber and a scoffer at things conventional or of the 
Copy Book order, let the Spenserian bear the blame 1 

I cannot hope by any effort of language to express my envy 
and admiration of the boy who could passably imitate the 
Spenserian headlines in the copy books. Such a phenomenon 
turned np from time to time, and I envied and admired him 
with a sincerity inspired by the absolute conviction that I 
should not be able to do likewise in nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-nine years. As to that point my judgment 
was precociously correct — I still write what is technically 
termed a "rotten hand" (without a trace of the Spenserian 
influence), and the wise printer will not set up my copy except 
at price and a half. The test of reading it is the hardest I 
can propose to a stenographer — few are equal to the same. 
And to be strictly candid, I now and then throw off a page of 
caligraphic beauty (remote from the Spenserian model) which 
die writer is himself unable to decipher. 

Twenty years ago the printers on the Denver "Republican 
held a chapel meeting on my copy (I was a cub reporter at the 
time) and if it hadn't been for Col. Bill Stapleton, I would 
have been incontinently fired. 

The Spenserian has thus embittered my life, for I would 
have learned the typewriter (as many reporters were obliged 
to do) but for the spirit of rebellion and ungodliness which 
that infernal system had engendered in me. I have had a 
machine in my house these dozen years, but I have never 
learned so much as to print my name — for the same reason. 
My present means of communicating my literary expression 
is about as choice a specimen of kakography as a captious 
connoisseur could desire to see. But I know what it cost 
me to acquire it, in spite of the Spenserian, and nothing shall 
ever wrest it from me— not even a typewriter ! For in cling- 
ing to it thus stubbornly and passionately, I feel that I am 
somehow evening accounts with the monster that desolated 
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The fat penman wrote right along while I was thinking as 
above, and I reckon he made sixty cents while I was losing 
both time and money. He was about my own age and 
might easily have been one of those boy wonders at my 
father's school, who could do anything they liked with the 
Spenserian. (We were led to expect that they would infal- 
libly get to be president of the bank, etc., but somehow they 
came short of these glorious hopes). As 1 looked, the fat man 
deftly traced a lovely swan with a scroll in its beak, bear- 
ing the name of a young lady from Rowayton, who blushed 
with pleasure as she received it. 

The fat one made her a very graceful bow, and the tail of 
his eye descending caught mine with a barely perceptible 
wink. There was drollery too in this otiose villain who sat 
enormous, but at perfect ease, plying his little pen; while we 
his vulgar clientele gaped and sweated round him. 

An artist, I said to myself, turning away, and a hero as 
well, for did he not conquer the Spenserian, that dragon 
of my school days? But unless an apoplexy helps him off, 
I fear the day is not far distant when he will have to hunt 
another job. 



The habit of newspaper-reading, which is 
the vice of the American people, leads to a 
UOIOnCIS curious perversion both of words and ideas. 

Take for example the word fame and tht 
idea it suggests. The newspapers are constantly misapplying 
it, and thus confusing the public mind. They will speak 
of a man who has his name in the papers often, with- 
out regard to the question of real distinction, as "famous." 
It is the newspaper accolade which is conferred freely upon 
society bounders, showmen, big advertisers, Broadway spend- 
ers, and various other types of vulgarians, the stalking horses 
of a crude and venal publicity. This is, of course, to confound 
the abysmal distinction between fame and notoriety, a long 
step in the vulgarization of a people. 

Think how few are the really famous names which America 
has given to literature! Please remember, then, that the 
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newspapers can't make you famous, however much space they 
give you, though they can make you notorious, and be sure 
you don't mistake the goods — many people do, and yet think 
themselves clever. 

For instance: the late Frederick Townsend Martin thought 
himself famous by consent of the newspapers — he was only 
notorious. Dr. Parkhurst has made himself notorious — not 
famous — by his connection with yellow journalism. 

Take any of the mediocre writers whose work figures in our 
widely distributed newspapers — they live and die without 
achieving real fame. Swiftly they vanish at the close of their 
brief day, like the ephemerae; and even more swiftly their 
works do follow them. 

Journalists have nothing to sell but notoriety, and some- 
times they sell it dear: they do not deceive themselves — they 
know how worthless is the thing they offer. And that which 
they cannot give to you, they may not grasp for themselves. 

Take even the modest tulip, the shy wayside daisy of 
journalism, William Randolph Hearst, whose name printed 
in the lurid headlines of his many newspapers would 

"the multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green — one red!" 

Well, of notoriety this man has as much as even an American 
newspaper owner can desire: he rejoiceth in it as a hog in 
his wallow: he is Notoriety itself, — the Public Thing — com- 
mon as Rumor or the Wind! But of true fame, that which 
is the supreme honor of worth or character, service or achieve- 
ment, he has no more and knows no more than a pismire 
disporting himself in the dust of the Great Pyramid. 

However, the public misunderstanding as to this matter is 
very dense. The wealthy and idle women of New York, es- 
pecially those of the so-called "Four Hundred," hopeless of 
any real distinction in their gilded, useless lives, and crazy 
to be noticed in some public fashion, are evidently persuaded 
that the newspapers can give them what they want. Hence 
they are among the best-paying patrons of parasite journalism, 
for the "society page" has possibilities of revenue known 
only to the adepts of this profession. 
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I wonder if Milady does not often pay more than she 
suspects 1 

This hunger for newspaper notoriety so naively disclosed 
by ladies of fashion, is as demoralizing a thing as could 
happea to a woman. In a peculiar way, this newspaper dope 
spoils her for the sacred relations of the home. Under its 
malign effect she loses interest in her true sphere of wife 
and mother and looks only to that heterogeneous world which 
the newspapers open to her. She thinks it fame, poor 
feather-head, to have her name and picture pawed over by 
the sweet-scented following of the yellow journal. She is 
become public property, a part of the stock-in-trade of 
the parasite journalist, subject to the quotations of the 
publicity broker. She glories in the crude notoriety thus 
achieved at so little apparent trouble — and it need not be 
asked how long her innate refinement lasts in the process. 
A morsel on the public tongue, served up daily in the 
rank ragout of the newspaper, she learns to crave ever more 
of the poison which disorders her life. Need it be said that 
the delicate honor of wifehood, the cloistered virtue of moth- 
erhood cannot long co-exist with such a role? 

What wonder that there should be so many divorces among 
the envied folk of the Four Hundred? In what do these 
ladies vie so much as in their craze for newspaper notoriety? 
Of course, the ennui of their pampered, motiveless existence 
seeks a cure in this vulgar and violent diversion Read the 
tiresome chronicle of their inane doings day after day in tht 
"society page." What husks these women must carry about 
with them in lieu of souls ! 

Only the other day we were reading about the "agreement 
to disagree" • of a couple well known both in this country 
and in Europe. But for the flagrant scandal of divorce in 
American society, who would not have been shocked by the 
news? This couple have boundless wealth, they are still 
young, and they have several lovely children. Indeed it 
would be hard to imagine anything necessary to complete 
their happiness. The husband, I may add, is an eminent type 
of the American business man, who commands respect, not 
less by his clean and honorable life than by his wealth and 
social position. 
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But his lady contracted a passion for notoriety — what we 
may call newspaperitis — in an aggravated form. She speedily 
became a perfect boon to the parasite journals of New York, 
which "nursed" her along in their clever fashion, doing every- 
thing to foster and increase her malady. For several years 
she was a constantly exploited "feature" until her name 
became as common and her picture as odiously well known 
as that of any other newspaper "scream." Her talent, her 
beauty, her elegance, the boldness of her opinions, the un- 
conventional note of her character, were all played up to ad- 
miration in fulsome "journalese." 

Now a singular fact is that the woman so depicted by the 
newspapers had no real existence. To speak sans compliment, 
the lady's mind was mediocre, her beauty so-so, her character 
without special note, while her opinions were not of the 
least importance to anybody. Finally, her husband's great 
wealth was the one important and attractive thing about her 
—especially to her paid newspaper claque. 

Imitating the Countess of Warwick, she set up as an advo- 
cate of socialism, but the public readily understood this 
pose to be inspired by her inordinate vanity. Her talk lacked 
sense and convictiofi — in a word, brains. She achieved about 
the same rating as a leader in the woman -suffrage agitation. 

Then a yellow journal printed a story written by Milady 
in order to prove that she had literary genius, together with 
all the rest of her wonderful gifts. It convicted her of a 
total want of ability: — I wonder what she paid to have it 
published ! 

Who does not believe that this woman's mad craving for 
the reclame, itself a consequence of her diseased vanity, had 
much to do in causing the downfall of her domestic happiness? 
For what man of sense and pride could endure the com- 
panionship of this fritinant female fool — like a parrot forever 
screaming and chattering in its gilded cage— or could bear the 
ridicule which her dairy advertised antics brought upon him? 
No doubt, the gentleman whose name she had cast to the 
swine of publicity, was well and thoroughly galled before he 
revolted, and I suppose he decided on the final break only 
when her yellow- journal fame had become a daily horror 
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in his life. He must have been extremely patient and long- 
suffering. Doubtless too he gave her fair warning and re- 
peated; but who can preach wisdom to a silly woman whose 
head has been turned by the rank fumes of newspaper no- 
toriety? 



I have just read a newspaper interview 
with a Catholic priest in New York regard 
TEDC InOCI i n g the attitude of the Church toward cer- 
tain books of Maurice Maeterlinck's. Thv^ 
reverend gentleman was quoted as saying that all of Maeter- 
linck's literary works should be placed on the Index Expur- 
gatorius. 

This, as the reader may not know, is a list of books of- 
ficially condemned by the Catholic Church as injurious ti. 
faith and morals, and as such, forbidden to the faithful. 
I do not believe that it is regarded seriously by intelligent 
Catholics, and its prohibitions are, I think, of a sort more 
honored in the breach than the observance. For to comply 
with the injunctions of the Index were to deprive oneself of 
a great part of the very best modern literature. In our day, 
faith would scarcely venture to incur such a handicap. 

It seems that certain books of Maeterlinck's are already on 
the Index (curiously enough, he was educated by the Jesuits \ 
and that one recently so interdicted was his essay on Immor- 
tality — a beautiful piece of literature and a treasure of ex- 
quisite thought, whatever may be its shortcomings from a 
theological point of view. 

Maeterlinck's comment upon the action of the Church in 
placing him under ban, was charmingly concise: — "Publisher 
will be delighted — otherwise only a prehistoric phenomenon of 
no importance !" 

The interview to which I refer appeared not in a religious 
or Church publication, but ir a New York daily newspaper 
of large circulation. It looked very incongruous there, to 
say the least, and it struck me that the priest, in talking as he 
did through such a medium, gave an exhibition of decidedly 
bad judgment. 
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The incident might be used to point anew the absurdity 
of the whole Index-expurgatorial business and the prejudice 
which it needlessly creates against the old Church. 

There can be no question that the Church is within its 
rights when it pronounces certain books dangerous to the 
faith or morals of its members. But such warning might fee 
conveyed and enforced without adopting a means so of- 
fensive to modern sensibilities. The invidia of this proceed- 
ing of the Index, not to add its uselessness and impolicy, 
should long since have relegated it to the Vatican museum 
of antiquities. 

That will surely happen one of these fine days when a Pope 
comes along — perhaps an American! — who can think in terms 
of the Twentieth Century. 

In many respects the Catholic Church is the most liberal 
institution in the world, else it could not be universal as it 
is: why does it perpetuate this stigma of ancient intolerance, 
this hateful taboo upon genius and thought? 

The Index is a nuisance and a manufacturer of odium. It 
belongs with other curiosities and instruments more or less 
mildly corrective in the sealed up chambers of the Inquisi- 
tion. 

Put the Index away! It is a reminder that the Church has 
sometimes mistakenly warred against light and knowledge, 
which might else be condoned and forgotten. It harks back 
to blunders that are worse than crimes. It spells Galileo and 
his immortal, "But it does move!" It furnishes an ironio 
note upon infallibility from which no amount of sanctified and 
purpled assurance can take the sting. It is a sardonic an- 
achronism marking what has been lost rather than what has 
been gained. It is a reproach to the intelligent and a foolish 
bugaboo to the ignorant. It is a mediaeval owl fluttering 
blinded in the full light of our day. 

Christianity is beyond question the most precious moral 
treasure in the world, but who believes that it depends for its 
perservation upon the Index Expurgatorius? 

The liberal Pope who is coming (most probably from Amer- 
ica) will recognize the fatal error so long and so invidiously 
persisted in, of making the Church appear as a sworn enemy 
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to intellectual power. The letter Irilleth! If unchangeable 
dogma is necessary to the eternal life of the Church, not the less» 
is perfect freedom needed for the inspirations of genius. 
The compliment which a bigoted and time-worn prescription 
has paid to Maeterlinck will be generally regretted and not 
least by open-eyed adherents of the old Church, who can 
discriminate between literature and dogma. But it means the 
finish of the Index Expurgatorius : that venerable institution 
is doomed to add itself to its own list of victims, and dis- 
appear without the public honors of an auto-da-fe. 



Poets are a parlous tribe, to be sure, and 

PfltlOUB hard to follow in their whims and crotchets, 

POCt0 ve t fascinating withal — it was, of course, 

a poet that maddened a woman to say: 

"There is no living with thee or without thee I" 

Here, for example, is Jack London the husky (who ought 
to sleep as long and as soundly as Polyphemus) telling us 
that he gets up at five o'clock o' mornings. Is it the call of 
the wild, perchance, that summons the great story-teller in 
the grey and eerie dawn? No, forsooth, it is the appointed 
time to begin his daily writing stunt! 

Five o'clock 1 the uncanny hour when I wake to curse the 
milkman and his cheerful, maddening whistle. To get out of 
your snug warm bed, leaving in the down and feathers half 
your proper comfort there widowed, in order to adventure 
the rheumy, unwholesome vapors of this detestable false 
dawn! What can the man be thinking of? Is there no 
Literary Union in Sonoma County to forbid an outrage that 
would not be tolerated by the Waiters' Bund ? Five o'clock ! 
Why, 'tis the hour when those sad-eyed slaves of toil, the 
barkeep and the bricklayer's clerk, are snatching their sweet- 
est repose; when the pale student of the cards closes his 
nightly tale of loss or gain; when policemen on duty, but 
safely sheltered and asleep, dream of burglars and roll-call; 
when bold and lusty wastrels declare an end to the night's 
pleasure; when houseless wretches fearfully dozing under 
bridges, or on back porches, or in kitchen areas, think to 
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leave their precarious lodging; when joyous youth sleeps its 
soundest, and trembling age wakefully reckons its scanty 
audit 

Does a man conquer fame and fortune by half a lifetime of 
labor only to get up at five o'clock o' mornings? Why, 'tis 
preposterous— a lackey would lose caste by such an admission. 
Is Mr. London of a mind to imitate the young man in Gray's 
Elegy? But we know the poet missed him soon — and why! 
Finally, let us hear no more of this five o'clock nonsense, 
which suggests legends of bagmen, scavengers, and other un- 
holy prowlers of the night Be sure if our chesty friend does 
not break this evil habit, it will of a truth break him. I rec- 
ommend a sedative for his early morning cachexy — 'tis an 
essay by Charles Lamb propounding many weighty reasons 
why we should not get up before noon 1 . . . 

This indeed would be more to the taste of the poet, Richard 
Le Gallienne (my friend and neighbor) who confesses to 
me that he has never arisen at five o'clock since his famous 
quest of the Golden Girl. Whether Richard has ever gone 
to bed at that hour after seeking or finding her, is beside 
the question. The point of present interest is that he differs 
so far from the California writer as to complain about his 
slumbers being broken by the "seven o'clock whistle!" 

In a recent charming book of verse which you would do 
well to purchase, Mr. Le Gallienne makes this matter the 
subject of an arresting poem, and of a stern indictment of 
Capital. Seven o'clock in this Land of Steady Habits is not 
deemed an unreasonable hour for rising, especially in the 
country; but Richard is of a decidedly adverse opinion. He 
pronounces the seven o'clock whistle a "terrifying scream," 
and a "hellish dreadful call," and instead of getting up 
(two hours after Mr. London, sic) he turns to sleep once 



"A haunted sleep all filled with pain, 

For in my sleep I see the men, 
The victims of colossal Gain." 
It is rather more than evident from these indignant lines, 
with their note of personal anguish, that the "daisied dawn" 
appears to Richard a good time for prolonging his slumbers. 
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and one can but share the sensitive poet's wrath at the 
"dreadful scream" which awakened him. What he says about 
the 

"Moloch of the dawn, 
Capital calling for its prey," 

is also not without point, and, incidentally, reminds me of 
Jack London's signing his personal letters, "Yours for the 
Revolution." Nevertheless, the thought forces itself, whai 
should we do for our breakfast if the matutinal repast were 
dependent on the whims and crotchets of poets, those spoiled 
children of Queen Mab? And yet I don't suppose there is 
any specimen of the human biped who can be, on occasion, 
more exigent and clamorous for his breakfast than the poet. 
Many a woman happily united to, but profoundly undeserv- 
ing of, a heaven-born genius could bear me out as to this 
Incidentally, the poet is not naturally averse to Capital, though 
he personifies the same as Moloch (at least I have never 
known a poet who was) ; but it cannot be upheld that a seven 
o'clock "siren" soothes like the nightingale. Still the "horrid 
scream" might be dulcified by distance, and perhaps the 
corset factory could be induced to move. . . . 

The dear poets! — how charming they are, if you will not 
take them too seriously. 

That old, old story of genius struggling 
with want, and overborne by cruel neces- 
BUtOOtapDS sity, hampered too by its human weak- 
nesses, how pitiful though trite it is! The 
other day I went into the great Public Library of New York, 
lately completed, in order to verify some data for a lecture. 
Under the glass cases displaying rare books and autograph 
letters, I saw one or two exhibits which quite made me forget 
the object of my visit. I looked at them a long time, and 
I would like you to understand and share the feeling that 
they evoked in me. 

There was, first of all, a copy of the First Edition of 
Poe's "Murders in the Rue Morgue" and "The Man That 
Was Used Up," published by Graham of Philadelphia; a thin 
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book, or rather pamphlet, in grey paper covers. An inscrip- 
tion stated that it was a very rare copy, only one other of 
this edition being known to exist, and that it had brought 
at auction in 1909, the sum of thirty-eight hundred dollars; 
the highest price yet paid for any book printed in America. 
Thirty-eight hundred dollars! — an amount that would have 
seemed a fortune to Poe and would have secured to his later 
years the independence of which he vainly dreamed to the 
last — perhaps added to his days and enabled him to leave us 
a richer literary legacy. And why was this great sum paid 
recently for a cheap paper book printed away back in 1843, 
seeing that we possess the stories in numerous other editions? 
Why but because the rich collector prized and coveted that 
book for its rarity as one of the indubitable proofs of Poe's 
hard pilgrimage — let me say without irreverence, a thorn from 
his crown, a stone from his Calvary. Nay, has not the 
world, in various ways, always paid the highest price for the 
stigmata of the martyr? How else shall we surely know 
the elect ones who suffered and travailed in order that their 
great thoughts might be born? 

I turned from this to an autograph letter of one of the 
most famous and unfortunate of poets, whose destiny is not 
without tragic likeness to that of Poe. It bore date 31st 
March, 1788, and read in part as follows: 

"I am so harassed with care and anxiety about this farm- 
ing project of mine that my Muse has degenerated into the 
veriest prose wench that ever picked cinders or followed a 
tinker. ... At present the world sits such a load on my 
mind that it has effaced almost every trace of the image of 
God in me." 
The letter is signed Robert Burns. 

In the same case I saw a letter of Poe's, addressed to 
one E. A. Duycinck, Esq., and bearing date November 13. 
184s It ran as follows: 

"My dear Mr. Duycinck, — 

I am still dreadfully unwell and fear I shall be very 
seriously ill. I have resolved to give up the B. Journal and 
retire to the country for six months or perhaps a year, as the 
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sole means of regaining my health and spirits. Is it not 
possible that yourself, or Mr. Mathews, might give me * 
trifle for my interest in the paper? Or if this cannot be 
effected, might I venture to ask you for an advance of $50 
on the faith of the American Parnassus, which I will finish as 
soon as possible? If you would oblige me in this manner, 
I would feel myself under the deepest obligation." 

The writer ends by requesting that reply be sent by bearer 
— another proof of Poc's deficiency in the borrowing craft, 
since only a novice or a bungler would thus attempt to force 
a man's hand. Loans are very shy toward those who seem 
to need them so badly. 

This letter so strangely companioning that of Burns, which 
it resembles in its burden of ct/mplaint and the cry of despair 
it voices, is stated to be from the Duycinck collection. I am 
inclined to suspect that the requested Fifty was neve- added 
to the Poe collection. 

By the way, there was another letter in the case from a 
great and famous and successful contemporary of Poe, whose 
ordered and happy life was in every respect a contrast to his. 
I wonder why, under the circumstances, it gave me no thrill 
to read those lines penned by the hand of Longfellow: — 
verily unto him that hath shall not always, be given ! 

Our impressions of Bermuda (as published 

in The Phoenix for June and July) were 

XCttltUDfl largely reproduced in the island press, and 

we are thereby under special compliment to 

that excellent journal, the Bermuda "Colonist." 

Of course, our opinions and deductions were not accepted 
in to to or without reservation: such is rarely our good for- 
tune: but their candor and friendly spirit were honorably 
conceded. I need not affect to disguise my pleasure, for I 
should be sorry to have created any hard feelings or left any 
unkind recollections against my next visit to the Lovely Isle. 
Yes, I confess it with pride, I have taken the habit — 
Bermuda knows why! 

The incident being thus felicitously closed, I could wish 
to celebrate it with a burst of song, but my inspiration lati- 
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guishes for lack of a Rhyming Dictionary; and so I turn the 
function over to that gifted bard of Broadway and occasional 
Bermudian, Richard Butler Glaenzer, who gallantly responds 
for me as follows: — 

QUOTH THE MOON OF BERMUDA 

Never did more winsome sight 
Meet the roving Eye of Night: 
On my silver rippled river 
Gleam your gemel-rings aquiver 
With the gems most softly bright, 
Jade and pearl and chrysolite. 

Lo, the clustered Pleiades 
Are not scented such as these, 
Which, though earthly, ever glimmer 
With a pale ethereal shimmer, 
As if angels roamed the leas, 
Spirits swam the crystal seas. 

Floating like a nenuphar 
On the pools of grey Phanar, 
Every island seems the gentle 
Port of dreamers oriental, 
Seems the vernal avatar 
Of some wistful fallen star. 

A charming proof that our poet has sojourned not without 
profit "where Ariel has warbled and Waller has strayed." 
It ought to hold Bermuda alright for both of us. 



By what consent of fools was Borrow's "Lavengro" admit- 
ted to a collection of classics such as Everyman's Library 
pretends to be and mainly is? The book is certainly not a 
classic, though it may be entitled to a place among the un- 
readable curiosities of literature, like the elder Disraeli's 
neglected work, now itself a curiosity. 

I have never been able to get through Borrow's book, in 
spite of a strong taste for the vagabond and picaresque: 
the author always talks me to sleep in a chapter or so. He 
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is too much the pedant, and a self-made pedant at that, to 
tell a good story. There are only one or two readable 
episodes in the entire book— perhaps just one, the fight in 
Mumpers' Dingle; while the merit even of this has been 
much over-stated. By the way, Borrow is at least notable 
for his attitude towards and admiration of that declining 
institution, the British Prize Ring, so long reputed among the 
glories of England. He was something of a pugilist himself — 
did he not best the Flaming Tinman? — and in his literary- 
practice he seems to betray the manners of the squared circle. 
For the rest, his "Lavengro" is without art and lacks even 
the sort of vulgar interest that usually attaches to the chron- 
icles of bagmen. No writer ever talked so much about him- 
self with so slight a warrant: the reader perforce moves 
away from him as from an importunate beggar. He has 
neither true learning, nor style, nor story, nor valuable obser- 
vation, nor philosophy of life. His besetting dread of Jesuitry 
and the Romish Church is worthy of a Devonshire peasant in 
the days of Monmouth. Finally, he is not so much a shallow 
scoundrel as what is worse, a dull one. To see Borrow 
in a company of classics is like seeing a flunky in masquerade 
as a gentleman. One's obvious duty is to show him the door. 



Fortune is personified as a woman, not merely for that it 
is fickle, but because, in a deep sense, woman is the bringer 
of most good or evil fortune. 



"I am never ill when I write," said Emerson, but he neglect- 
ed to add that he was commonly ill until his writing fit began 
(Mrs. Emerson could have told you). The unsealing of 
thought is a true birth, and birth is never without pain. This 
explains the artistic temperament with its feverish fits and 
starts, its whim and inconsistency. Through sickness to 
health is the Calvary of the Idea. 



Blessed is he or she that makes two subscribers grow where 
only one grew before! If you like The Phoenix and wish 
to pass the joy along, send us the names of your discerning 
friends:— we will do the rest 



ftbe pboentx 

flQicbael flDonaban, Editor 
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XEbe Kings 

IT is still summer with the kings, God save them ! — a sum- 
mer that has lasted for many of them over a thousand 
years. They make as brave a show to-day as ever in 
the past. It is said they are neither loved nor feared so 
much as of old, and I know not how that may be; but of 
this I am sure, that the glory of kings is the envy of the 
world. The sunlight gilds their palaces and royal capitals 
and strikes through the many-hued windows of their cathe- 
drals in which they deign to accept a homage second only to 
that paid to Divinity itself. God is in His heaven, and they 
are on their hundred thrones! 

And these thrones are quite as safe to-day as in the olden 
time when few or none doubted that the kings were set upon 
them by Divine Will. Thousands of armed men watch day 
and night to guard their peace. Cannon flank the entrances 
to their castles and palaces. The life of the king is the chief 
care and preoccupation of every people — many starve that 
he may live as befits his royal state — many die in battle that 
his throne may be secure. Yet it is true, as in the olden time, 
that a King falls now and then under the assassin's hand; 
and the wisdom of man has never rightly explained this 
seeming failure of the providence of God. But there is a lot 
for kings as for common men, and accidents prove nothing. 
Kingship is still the best job in the world — and there are no 
resignations. Once in a while, it is true, an abdication has to 
he declared on account of the imbecility of some crowned 
head— but think how long kings have been breeding IdngsJ 
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What wonder that the distemper should now and then break 
out in the royal stud? . . . 

It is summer with the kings. They have never been a 
costlier luxury than they are to-day, except that they are not 
suffered to make war so often. Yet the world continues to 
pay the price of kings with gladness, and though we have 
heard so much of the rising tide of democracy, it has not 
wet the foot of a single throne in our time. No doubt it 
will sweep over them all some day, but our children's chil- 
dren shall not see it. There is hardly a king in Europe 
whose tenure is not quite as good as that of our glorious 
Republic. Kingship is even a better risk than when Canute 
set his chair in the sands of the shore. Wrap it up in what 
shape of mortality you please — let it look out boldly from the 
eyes of a real king, as rarely happens ; let it peer from under 
the broken forehead of a fool or ogle in the glances of a 
hoary old Silenus, — it is still the one thing in the world which 
absolutely compels reverence. Other forms of authority are 
discounted more and more; the Pope who once had rule 
over kings, sees his sovereignty dwindled to a garden's 
breadth; the chiefs of republics wield a precarious power, 
often without respect; but the glory that hedges a king 
remains undiminished and unaltered. The kings owe much 
to God, and God owes something to the kings — when the 
world shall have seen the last of these, it will perhaps discard 
the old idea of Divinity. But, as I have said already, that 
will take a long, long time — so long that it is quite useless 
to form theories on the subject 



Some time ago I wrote that it was summer with the 
kings, but wondrous is the change wrought within a few 
short months. Now instead of golden summer, with the 
courtier sun gilding their palaces and domes and towers, and 
all the world eager to win a smile of them, a ray of royal 
favor,— there is winter, black with dread, lurid with rebellion, 
and sinister with every threat of treason and anarchy. 

Though the kings yet hold some show of sovereignty, they 
are as prisoners in their own strong places; beleaguered by 
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the victorious people and feeling no trust in the very guards 
of their person. The grand palaces are closed up and 
deserted, and the splendid cathedrals, in which so often the 
Te Deum has been raised in celebration of some royal victory, 
are now dark and silent, save for the threnody of mourning 
bells. 

Yes, it is winter with the kings. Panic terror and wild- 
eyed unrest hold the place of that mailed security which has 
sate at scornful ease there during a thousand years. The 
kings look fearfully forth from their strong towers and 
castles, marking the flames of revolution that creep steadily 
nearer and hearing the distant shouts of the advancing army 
of rebellion. No heart of grace do the kings find in the 
thickness of the encompassing walls or the yet unbroken ranks 
of their soldiery. For every wind is now the courier of some 
new treason or blow at their power. Fealty is become a 
snare that watches its chance to kill or betray: — he that rides 
forth with the royal command shall turn traitor ere yet he 
hath passed the shadow of the towers. It is marvelous how 
loyalty deserts a falling king! 

Come now the priests in their most gorgeous vestments and 
bearing their most sacred images, to cheer and console the 
dejected monarch. Of their fidelity he is at least assured, 
for to him and him alone they owe the grandeur of their 
state. But alas! what are priests to a king who has lost his 
people? — nay, they but remind him in his bitter despair of 
that Power which "hath put down the mighty from their 
seat and hath exalted them of low degree." Idly as he had 
often marked the solemn words, they come back to him now 
with a terrible weight of meaning. Almost he could bring 
himself to spit upon these fawning priests who had ever 
feared to show him the naked purport of the accusing text that 
now pierces his heart like a sword. And he turns away from 
their mummeries lest he should cry out against the treachery 
of their God and his, who has thus abandoned him in his 
need. 

It is winter with the kings. That old habit of loyalty and 
obedience, which held their thrones as if mortised and 
tenoned in granite, has vanished in an hour. Oh, the k 
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can not see how long it took to mine and shatter their rock 
of sovereignty, and they blindly regard as the madness of a 
moment what has been the patient labor of centuries. Do not 
flout them in their fallen state by telling them no hands 
wrought so busily at the work of destruction as their own. 
Have pity on the humbled kings! 

But wait! — all can not yet be lost. Call in the leaders 
of the people and let us pledge our kingly word anew to 
grant the things they ask. Tis but a moment's humiliation 
and the fools will be content and huzza themselves back into 
our royal favor. Think you we do not know the cattle? 
Ho, there! — let the varlets be shown into our presence. 

Alas, Sire! — it is now too late. Hard though it be to 
credit, the besotted people — pardon, Sire, for reporting the 
accursed heresy — have at last abandoned that to which they 
fondly clung in anguish and misery and trial, against even 
the evidence and reason of their brute minds, and in spite 
of all that your royal ancestors could do to alienate and 
destroy — their faith in kings! 

But this is madness! — it can not be. What will the infat- 
uate, misguided wretches do without their sovereign ? Answer 
us that! 

Craving your gracious pardon, Sire, they will do as well 
as they may. And from what we, your humble concillors, can 
learn, they expect to make shift with a saucy jade wearing a 
Phrygian cap, whom they name Liberty! . . . 

It is winter with the kings, but summer with the peoples 
who have waited long enough for their turn. Lustily are 
they girded up and made ready for the gleaning. Boldly and 
unitedly they march upon the ripe and waiting fields which, 
so often sowed with their blood and sweat, they now claim 
for their very own. God grant they may bring the harvest 
home! 

Michael Monahan. 
Jl Jl Jl 

In spite of a general European war bucking against him, 
Colonel Roosevelt with his candidacy, his candidates and his 
law-suit, is perking up quite cheerfully and even occasionally 
swings on to the first page. 
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Tffilbat of tbe 2>arfcne*0? 

What of the Darkness? Is it very fair? 
Are there great calms, and find ye silence there? 
Like soft-shut lilies, all your faces glow 
With some strange peace our faces never know, 

With some great faith our faces never dare: 
Dwells it in Darkness? Do ye find it there? 

Is it a Bosom where tired heads may lie? 
Is it a Mouth to kiss our weeping dry? 
Is it a Hand to still the pulse's leap? 
Is it a Voice that holds the runes of sleep? 
Day shows us not such comfort anywhere — 
Dwells it in Darkness? Do ye find it there? 

Out of the day's deceiving light we call- 
Day that shows man so great, and God so small, 
That hides the stars, and magnifies the grass — 
is the Darkness too a lying glass? 
Or, undistracted, do ye find truth there? 

What of the Darkness? Is it very fair? 

Richard Le Gallienne. 

Jl Jl Jl 

fallen Bngels 

N Heaven one day the Almighty summoned from among 



1 



their shining ranks one of His snow-white angels and 
said: 

"Put your ear to the Earth and listen. Tell Me if you 
hear anything." 

For a long time the angel listened. 

At last he said : "I hear a sound like weeping. The Earth 
is crying. 

"I hear wailing and screams and children's sobs. The 
Earth is suffering. 

"I hear sneers, shrieks of rage, foul cries of lust and the 
mutter of murderers. The Earth is steeped in sin. Woe is 
them that live in it." 
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The Almighty mused: 

"Many of My White Ones have I sent to the Earth, but 
none hitherto has returned to Me. While I wait and grieve 
for their absence, the Earth still continues to cry and the 
splendor of My starlight nights grows dim because of it" 

"I pity you, My beloved," said the Father, addressing His 
radiant minister, "but you too must go. Descend to the 
Earth; become a man and learn what it is that mankind 
needs. 

"Take care to avoid the babblers, but pass not by him who 
keeps silence. Him you must not leave until he has spoken, 
and each word of his you must preserve as it were a pearl. 

"Romp with happy children, but forget not that there are 
others — whose faces are sad and wan, whose eyes are large 
and shadowed, who neither laugh nor play, nor ever know the 
carelessness of childhood. Their sadness affrights God 
Himself. On them you must lavish all your angelic love and 
gentleness. 

"Here, My son, I shall be waiting to greet you on your 
return. The dimmed stars shall grow brighter because of 
the hope I place on you." 

The angel knelt in his glistening robes and gleaming pinions 
to receive the benediction of the Most High; then swift 
in his obedience, swooped down towards the strange and sor- 
row-stricken Earth. 

That night thunder and tempest raged over the Earth, and 
thousands of people perished beneath ruined houses and in 
the depths of the ocean. And lightning flashed from the 
heavens. 

In due time the angel messenger appeared again before the 
Father, and stood humbly in his snow-white raiment waiting 
to be questioned. The Lord God was exceeding glad to see 
this, the first of His beloved envoys to return from Earth. 
At His command a glorious corona of new stars spanned the 
heavens to announce His joy. Most of all was He pleased 
to notice the unsullied whiteness of the returned angel's gar- 
ments. 
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said the Father, glancing at the radiant throng about His 
throne. "But tell me, beloved messenger, is there no mire on 
Earth? Your clothes show not the smallest speck." 

"Indeed, Lord, there is much mire," answered the angel, 
"but I took care to avoid it, and thus have I returned to Your 
Presence as pure as I went forth." 

God's brows were drawn together as He asked doubtfully: 
"Have they ceased, then, to shed blood on the Earth? No 
stain is on your garments. They are as white as snow." 

"Blood still flows red on Earth," came the reply, "but I 
did not go near where it was shed, and that is how I am 
unstained." 

"I soon saw it was impossible," continued this angel, "to 
mingle with men and not to be muddied or splashed with 
blood, so instead of alighting on the Earth, I kept on the 
wing a little distance above it. From there I scattered celestial 
smiles, wise warnings, and serene censure." 

The Most High was troubled. 

"It is very difficult to learn the wants of mankind by that 
method; but perhaps you got to know them in your own 
way?" 

"I told men exactly how to live so as to avoid bloodshed 
and tears and dirt and degradation; but they did not seem 
to attend properly. They even now continue to wallow in 
their mire like beasts. In my opinion there is nothing to be 
done but to destroy them all." 

"You think so?" 

"Yes, Father, there seems to be no other way. The worst 
of their vileness is that not only do men curse and moan 
night and day, and call upon the name of the Evil One as 
readily as they call upon the name of God ; not only do they 
wallow in their blood and filth, but — appalling, revolting, and 
intolerable iniquity — they have spoiled almost beyond recogni- 
tion those bright angels You sent before me. Their white 
wings men have dabbled with filth, their golden hair men 
have sprinkled with blood; they have made them even like 
themselves, participators in their sin, misery, and crime." 

"Have you seen those sons of Mine?" 



"Alas, Father, I have seen them. Not that I cou 
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with them; the only thing to do was to pretend not to know 
them. Many of them were far from sober; using language 
the reverse of holy, and behaving in a fashion quite inde- 
fensible." 

"Where did you see them, My son?" 

"I hesitate to tell you, Father. Since You wish to know, 
I have set eyes on them in taverns, in prisons, consorting 
with thieves and murderers; among publicans, journalists, 
and all sorts of sinners. I cannot think what had happened 
to their clothes. They were rumpled and torn, and the sheen 
of them quite obliterated. They were patched, in pathetic 
attempts evidently at tidiness, with cloth of all colours, even 
of crimson. 

"Yet, from what I have heard of their talk, I think that they 
long for Heaven and are eager to recite in Your ears, Father, 
the wants of mankind ; but they fear to return in their present 
conditions. 

"Once, I observed a vagabond in a drunken sleep by the 
roadside. I recognised in him a renegade from Heaven; one 
whom You had sent in all confidence. He was delirious and 
gabbling impiously in his dreams. This is what I gathered 
from his incoherent utterance: 'I am miserable away from 
Heaven, but I do not wish to be an angel among men. I 
do not want white raiment nor wings.' Those were his words, 
Father: 4 I do not want wings!'" 

So ended the returned angel's speech, and he stood, smooth- 
ing out his snow-white feathers, waiting to be commended for 
his purity and prudence. But the Almighty spoke no praise. 
With divine scorn He pronounced upon the sleek, unspotted 
angel an eternal and inviolable doom. 

When the thunders of His voice had died away and the 
lightnings from His glance ceased to flash, the Most High 
spoke again, but in gentler tones : 

"Depart from here, and do not return until you have lived 
as a man and have tasted his sorrows and joys. Remember, 
beloved one, that white clothes are obligatory upon those only 
who have never left the Heavenly precincts, but for those who 
have been to Earth raiment such as yours is a «rarl> of shame. 
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"You did your best, I perceive, to conserve your own purity, 
but cared little for mankind, on whose behalf I sent you. For 
that offence My anger is so great against you, that I feel once 
more the thunders beginning to roll within Me. 

"Go, and when you meet on Earth those of My Flock 
whom I sent before you, who fear now to return, give them 
this message in My Name: 'Have no fear, but return to 
Heaven. Your Father loves and is waiting for you.' " 

A bitter, almost malignant, smile played around the doomed 
angel's lips, but in a humble posture and casting down his 
eyes, he answered: 

"I have told them that already, Father, but they refuse." 

"What do they refuse?" 

"To return to Heaven." 

"Do they fear for their ill appearance? Tell them that 
new clothes will be given to them." 

"No, they refuse upon any terms. They say thus, Father: 
'Supposing we return to Heaven and put on new white 
apparel, what will become of those who are left behind? If 
we go, all of us must go ; we refuse to go alone.' " 

The Almighty answered not at once, but His brows were 
bent in thought. At last he spoke: 

"So that is what the Earth is like. I understand now the 
impotence of My many ambassadors. The thought occurs to 
me: Should I descend to Earth myself?" 

"They call for You," answered the angel eagerly. "They 
have been waiting for You through long ages. But if You 
descend to Earth — forgive my presumption, Father — You will 
never again return to Heaven." 

"But what will become of My Heaven?" exclaimed the 
Almighty. "It will be empty!" 

"They say that Your Heaven will then be on Earth and 
that neither for You nor for them who now suffer so greatly 
will there be need of another heaven. 

"Thus they have told me, and I now see that they are right. 
Farewell, Father — for ever!" 

With these words the angel spread his pinions and shot 
downwards and became for ever lost among the tears and 
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Heaven remained mute, as if a heavy thought brooded over 
it. Its bright denizens gazed intently down upon Earth; so 
tiny, so strange, and so invincible in its sadness. 

The new festal stars had burned dim and red. In their 
faint light the Great Throne seemed already empty and 
deserted. 

Leonid Andreyev. 

# J* J$ 

Saint Bntbonp 

[A Story of the Franco- Prussian War, 1870] 

^T'HEY called him Saint Anthony because his name was 
^^ Anthony, and also, perhaps, because he was a good 
fellow, jovial, a lover of practical jokes, a tremendous 
eater and a heavy drinker, and a great lover of women, 
although he was over sixty years old. 

He was a big peasant of the district of Caux, with a red 
face, large chest and stomach; perched on two long legs that 
seemed too slight for the bulk of his body. A widower, he 
lived alone, with a maid-of-all-work and two men-servants, 
on his farm, which he conducted with shrewd economy. He 
was careful of his own interests, understood business and 
the raising of cattle, and farming. His two sons and his 
three daughters, who had married well, were living in the 
neighborhood, and came to dine with their father once a 
month. His vigor of body was famous in all the country- 
side: "He is as strong as Saint Anthony," had become a 
kind of proverb. 

At the time of the Prussian invasion Saint Anthony, at the 
wineshop, promised to eat an army, for he was a braggart, 
like a true Norman, and also a bit of a coward and a blusterer. 
He banged his fist on the wooden table, making the cups 
and the brandy glasses dance, and cried, with the assumed 
wrath of a good fellow, with a flushed face and a sly look in 
his eye: "I shall have to eat some of them, nom de Dieuf" 
He reckoned indeed that the Prussians would not come as 
far as Tanneville; but when he heard they were at Rautot 
he never went out of the house, and constantly watched the 
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road from the little window of his kitchen, expecting at any 
moment to see the bayonets go by. 

One morning, as he was eating his luncheon with the ser- 
vants, the door opened and the Mayor of the commune, 
Maitre Chicot, appeared, followed by a soldier wearing a 
black copper-pointed helmet. Saint Anthony bounded to his 
feet, and his servants all looked at him, expecting to see him 
slash the Prussian. But he merely shook hands with the 
Mayor, who said: 

"Here is one for you, Saint Anthony. They came last 
night Don't do anything foolish, above all things, for they 
talk of shooting and burning everything if there is the slight- 
est unpleasantness. I have given you warning. Give him 
something to eat; he looks like a good fellow. Good day; 
I am going to call on the rest. There are enough for all." 
And he went out. 

Father Anthony, who had turned pale, looked at the Prus- 
sian. He was a big young fellow with plump white skin, 
blue eyes, fair hair, unshaven to his cheek bones, who looked 
stupid, timid, and good. The shrewd Norman read him at 
once, and, reassured, he made him a sign to sit down. Then 
he said: "Will you take some soup?" 

The stranger did not understand. Anthony then became 
bolder, and pushing a plateful of soup right under his nose, 
he said: "Here, swallow that, pig!" 

The soldier answered "Ya" and began to eat greedily, while 
the farmer, triumphant, feeling he had regained his reputa- 
tion, winked his eye at the servants, who were making 
strange grimaces, what with their terror and their desire to 
Vuigh. 

When the Prussian had devoured his soup Saint Anthony 
gave him another plateful, which disappeared in like manner; 
but he flinched at the third, which the farmer tried to insist 
on his eating, saying: "Come, put that into your stomach; 
'twill fatten you or 'twill be your own fault, eh, pig?" 

The soldier, understanding only that they wanted to make 
htm eat his fill, laughed in a contented manner, making a sign 
to show that he could not hold any more. 

Then Saint Anthony, become quite familiar, tapped him on 
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his stomach, saying: "Ah, there is plenty in my pig's belly!" 
But suddenly he began to writhe with laughter, unable to 
speak. An idea had struck him which made him choke with 
mirth: "That's it, that's it, Saint Anthony, and his pig. 
There's my pig!" And the three servants burst out laughing 
in their turn. 

The old fellow was so pleased that he had the brandy brought 
in, good stuff, HI en dix, and treated every one. They clinked 
glasses with the Prussian, who clacked his tongue by way of 
flattery, to show that he enjoyed it. And Saint Anthony 
exclaimed in his face: "Hein! is not that choice? You don't 
get anything like that in your country, my pig!" 

From that time Father Anthony never went out without 
his Prussian. He had got what he wanted. This was his 
vengeance, the vengeance of an old rogue. And the whole 
countryside, which was in terror, laughed to split its sides at 
Saint Anthony's joke. Truly there was no one like him when 
it came to humor. No one would have thought of a thing 
like that. A rascal born, that Anthony! 

He went to see his neighbors every afternoon, arm-in-arm 
with his German, whom he introduced in a jovial manner, 
tapping him on the shoulder : "See, here is my pig ; look and 
see if he is not growing fat, the animal!" 

And the peasants would beam with smiles. "He is so com- 
ical, that wag of an Antoine!" 

"I will sell him to you, Cesaire, for three pistoles (thirty 
francs)." 

"I will take him, Antoine, and I invite you to eat some 
black pudding." 

"What I want is his feet." 

"Feel his belly; you will see that it is all fat." 

And they all winked at each other, but dared not laugh too 
loud for fear the Prussian might finally suspect they were 
laughing at him. Anthony, alone, growing bolder every day, 
pinched his thighs, exclaiming: "Nothing but fat;" tapped 
him on the behind, shouting: "That is all bacon;" lifted him 
up in his arms of an old colossus that could have carried 
an anvil, declaring: "He weighs six hundred and no waste." 

He had got into the habit of making people offer his "pig" 
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something to eat wherever they we~nt together. This was the 
chief pleasure, the great diversion every day. "Give him 
whatever you please; he will swallow everything." And they 
offered the man bread and butter, potatoes, cold meat, chitter- 
lings, which prompted the remark: "Some of your own, and 
choice ones!" 

The soldier, stupid and gentle, ate from politeness, charmed 
at these attentions, making himself ill rather than refuse; 
and he was actually growing fat and his uniform became 
tight for him. This delighted Saint Anthony, who said: 
"You know, my pig, that we shall have to have another cage 
made for you." 

They had, however, become the best friends in the world, 
and when the old fellow went to attend to his business in the 
neighborhood the Prussian accompanied him, for the simple 
pleasure of being with him. 

The weather was severe; it was freezing hard. The ter- 
rible winter of 1870 seemed to fling all the scourges on 
France at one time. 

Saint Anthony, who made provisions beforehand and took 
advantage of every opportunity, foreseeing that manure would 
be scarce for the spring farming, bought from a neighbor, 
who hapened to be in need of money, all that he had, and it 
was agreed that he should go every evening with his cart to 
get a load. 

So every day at twilight he set out for the farm of Haules 
half a league distant, always accompanied by his "pig." And 
each time it was a festival, feeding the animal. All the neigh- 
bors ran over there as they would go to high mass on Sunday. 

But the soldier began to be mistrustful, and when they 
laughed too loud at him, he would roll his eyes uneasily, and 
sometimes they lighted up with anger. 

One evening, when he had eaten his fill he refused to swal- 
low another morsel, and attempted to rise and leave the 
table. But Saint Anthony stopped him by a turn of the 
wrist, and, placing his two powerful hands on his shoulders, 
he sat him down again so roughly that the chair smashed 
under him. 
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A wild burst of laughter broke forth, and Anthony, beam- 
ing, picked up his pig, acted as though he were dressing his 
wounds, and exclaimed: "Since you will not eat, you shall 
drink, nom de Dieul" And they went to the wineshop to get 
some brandy. 

The soldier rolled his eyes, which had a wicked expression, 
but he drank, nevertheless; he drank as long as they desired 
him to; and Saint Anthony took his full share, to the great 
delight of his companions. 

The Norman, red as a tomato, his eyes ablaze, filled up 
the glasses, and clinked, saying: "Here's to you!" And the 
Prussian, without speaking a word, poured down, one after 
another, glassfuls of cognac. 

It was a contest, a battle, a revenge! Who would drink 
the most, nom d'un nomt They could neither of them stand 
any more when the liter was emptied. But neither was con- 
quered. The match was tied, that was all. They would have 
to begin again next day! 

They went out staggering and started for home, walking 
beside the dung-cart, which was drawn along slowly by two 
horses. 

Snow began to fall and the moonless night was sadly 
lighted by this dead whiteness on the plain. The men began to 
feel the cold, and this aggravated their intoxication. Saint 
Anthony, annoyed at not being the victor, amused himself by 
shoving his companion so as to make him fall over into the 
ditch. The other would dodge backward, and each time he 
did so he uttered some German expression in an angry tone, 
which made the peasant roar with laughter. Finally, the 
Prussian lost his temper, and just as Anthony was lurching 
toward him again, he responded with such a terrific blow with 
his fist that the colossus staggered. 

Then, excited by the brandy, the old man seized the soldier 
round the waist, shook him for a few moments as he would 
have done with a little child, and pitched him at random to 
the other side of the road. Then, satisfied with this piece of 
work, he crossed his arms and began to laugh afresh. 

But the soldier picked himself up in a hurry, his head 
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bare, his helmet having rolled off, and drawing his sword, he 
rushed upon Father Anthony. 

When he saw him coming the peasant seized his whip by 
the middle, his big hollywood whip, straight, strong, and 
supple as a rawhide. 

The Prussian came on, head down, making a lunge with his 
sword, sure of killing his adversary. But the old fellow, 
catching with open hand the blade, the point of which would 
have pierced his stomach, turned it aside, and with the butt 
end of the whip struck the soldier a sharp blow on the temple, 
felling him to the ground. 

Then he gazed aghast, stupefied with amazement, at this 
body, twitching convulsively at first and then lying prone and 
motionless. He bent over it, turned it on its back, and gazed 
at it for some time. The man's eyes were closed, and 
blood trickled from a wound at the side of his forehead. 
Although it was dark, Father Anthony could distinguish the 
bloodstain on the white snow. 

He remained there at his wits' end, while his cart con- 
tinued slowly on its way. 

What was he to do? He would be shot! They would 
burn his farm, ruin the district! What should he do? How 
could he hide the body, conceal the fact of his death, deceive 
the Prussians? He heard voices in the distance, amid the 
utter stillness of the snow. All at once he roused himself, 
and, picking up the helmet, he placed it on his victim's head. 
Then, seizing him round the body, he lifted him up in his 
arms, and thus running with him, he overtook his team, and 
threw the body on top of the manure. Once in his own 
house, he would think of some plan. 

He walked slowly, racking his brain, but without result. 
He saw, he felt, that he was lost. H)e entered his courtyard. 
A light was shining in one of the attic windows ; his maid was 
not asleep. He hastily backed his wagon to the edge of the 
manure hollow. He thought that by overturning the manure 
the body on top of it would fall into the ditch and be buried 
beneath it; and he dumped the cart. 

As he had foreseen, the man was buried beneath the 
manure. Anthony evened it down with his fork, which he 
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stuck in the ground beside it. He called his stableman, told 
him to put up the horses, and went to his room. 

He went to bed, still thinking of what he had best do, but 
no ideas came to him. His apprehension increased in the 
quiet of his room. They would shoot himt He was bathed 
in perspiration from fear, his teeth chattered ; he rose shiver- 
ing, unable to stay in bed. 

He went downstairs to the kitchen, took the bottle of 
brandy from the sideboard, and carried it upstairs. He drank 
two large glasses, one after another, adding a fresh intoxica- 
tion to the late one, without quieting his mental anguish. He 
had done a pretty stroke of work, notn de Dieu, idiot 1 

He paced up and down, trying to think of some stratagem, 
some explanation, some cunning trick, and from time to time 
he rinsed his mouth with a swallow of the HI en dix to give 
himself courage. 

But no ideas came to him, not one. 

Toward midnight his watchdog, a kind of half-wolf called 
Devorant, began to howl frantically. Father Anthony shud- 
dered to the marrow of his bones, and each time the beast 
began his long and lugubrious wail, the old man's skin 
turned to gooseflesh. 

He had sunk into a chair, his legs weak, stupefied, done 
up, waiting anxiously for Devorant to set up another howl, 
and starting convulsively from nervousness caused by terror. 

The clock downstairs struck five. The dog was still howl- 
ing. The peasant was almost insane. He rose to go and let 
the dog loose, so that he should not hear him. He went 
downstairs, opened the hall door, and stepped out into the 
darkness. The snow was still falling. The earth was all 
white, the farm buildings standing out like black patches. 
He approached the kennel. The dog was dragging at his 
chain. He unfastened it. Devorant gave a bound, then stop- 
ped short, his hair bristling, his legs rigid, his muzzle in the 
air, his nose pointed toward the manure heap. 

Saint Anthony, trembling from head to foot, faltered: 

"What's the matter with you, you dirty hound?" and he 
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walked a few steps forward, gazing at the indistinct outlines, 
the somber shadow of the courtyard. 

Then he saw a form, the form of a man, sitting on the 
manure heap! 

He gazed at it, paralyzed by fear and breathing hard. But 
all at once he saw, close by, the handle of the manure fork 
which was sticking in the ground. He snatched it up, and in 
one of those transports of fear that give courage to the 
greatest coward, he rushed forward to see what it was. 

It was he, his Prussian, come to life, covered with filth 
from his bed of manure, which had kept him warm. He had 
sat down mechanically, and remained there in the snow, which 
sprinkled him, all covered with dirt and blood as he was, 
and still stupid from drinking, dazed by the blow and 
exhausted from his wound. 

He perceived Anthony and too sodden to understand any- 
thing, he made an attempt to rise. But the moment the old 
man recognized him, he foamed with rage like a wild beast. 

M Ah, pig! Pig!" he sputtered. "You are not dead! You 
are going to denounce me now — Wait — wait!" 

And rushing on the German, with all the strength of his 
arms he flung the raised fork like a lance and buried the 
four prongs their full length in his breast. 

The soldier fell over on his back, uttering a long death 
moan, while the old peasant, drawing the fork out of his 
breast, plunged it over and over again into his belly, his 
stomach, his throat, striking like a madman, piercing the body 
from head to foot as it still quivered, and the blood gushed 
out in great bubbles. 

Finally he stopped, exhausted by his arduous work, swal- 
lowing great mouthfuls of air, calmed down by the comple- 
tion of the murder. 

As the cocks were beginning to crow in the poultry yard 
and it was near daybreak, he set to work to bury the man. 
He dug a hole in the manure till he reached the earth, dug 
down further, working wildly, in a frenzy of strength, with 
frantic motions of his arms and body. 

When the pit was deep enough he rolled the corpse into 
it with the fork, covered it with earth, which he stamped down 
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for some time, and then put back the manure ; and he smiled 
as he saw the thick snow finishing his work and covering up 
its traces with a white sheet. 

He then stuck the fork in the manure and went into the 
house. His bottle, still half full of brandy, stood on the 
table. He emptied it at a draught, threw himself on his 
bed, and slept heavily. 

He woke up sober, his mind calm and clear, capable of 
judgment and foresight. 

At the end of an hour he was going about the country, 
making inquiries everywhere for his soldier. He went to see 
the Prussian officers to find out, as he said, why they had 
taken away his man. 

As every one knew what good friends they were, nobody 
suspected him. Hie even directed the search, declaring that 
the Prussian went to dances every evening. 

An old retired gendarme, who kept an inn in the next vil- 
lage and who had a pretty daughter, was arrested and shot. 

Guy de Maupassant. 

J* J* J* 

© Xove, tor Sears 

O Love, for years I followed you, 

Slave to your lightest mood, 
But now Time brings his old revenge — 

The wooer is the wooed. 

And all the pain that long was mine, 

The grief, the sore delay, 
The cruel doubt that tears the heart, 
Are yours, my Love, to-day! 

Michael Monahan. 
J* J* J* 

Blessed is he or she that makes two subscribers grow where 
only one grew before! If you like The Phoenix and wish 
to pass the joy along, send us the names of your discerning 
friends :— we will do the rest 
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$fte Galto ty tbe EMtor 

There is a brief Latin saying which holds 
SUt0Utn m two words the best philosophy of the 

(EOtbH human race. It is, Sursum cor da — lift up 

your hearts I 

Why despair of this world? All the joy you have ever 
known has been here. It is true there may be better beyond, 
but as Thoreau said, "One world at a timet" 

And now let us reason a little. Are you sure you have 
given the world a fair trial— or rather have you let it give 
you a fair trial? Softly now: the first words will not do 
to answer this question — remember it is not I who interro- 
gate, but your fate. 

Can you expect anything but failure when you lie down 
and accept defeat in advance? Anything but sorrow when you 
set your house for mourning? Anything but rejection when 
you carry dismay in your face, telling all the world of your 
hope forlorn? 

I went to my friend asking cheerily and confidently for a 
thing that seemed hopeless: smiling and without a second 
thought, he gave me what I asked. Again I went to my 
friend asking humbly and with little heart of grace for a thing 
that I yet knew was hopeful : frowning, he denied my prayer. 
With what brow thou askest shalt thou be answered. 

Lift up your hearts I 

A word in your ear: Have you ever had a trouble or a 
sorrow that would for a moment weigh with the sure knowl- 
edge that you were to die next week, next month, next year? 
Be honest now I . . . 

A little while ago I was very ill, and it seemed to me that 
if only I could get up from my bed, nothing ever would trouble 
me again. Well, in time I was able to get up, and then the 
old worries came sneaking back, one after another. liven as 
I write, they are grinning and mowing at my elbow, telling 
me that my work is futile. I know I am happy and well 
now, but they are always trying to persuade me to the con- 
trary. I know that my hope was never so reasoned and 
strong, the future never so gravely alluring; but they will 
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have it that I am an utter bankrupt in my hopes and the 
way onward closed to me. I know my friends — my real 
friends — were never more true and fond and faithful than 
they are to-day — they whisper darkly of broken faith, evil 
suspicion and the treason of the soul. 

Out upon the liars ! It is I that am in fault to give them a 
moment's hearing. The broken faith, the treason, the dis- 
trust — if any such there be — are mine alone; for in my own 
breast were these serpents hatched and the poison I drink 
is of my own brewing. 

Lift up your hearts 1 

Hast thou no cause to be happy? — look well now. Thou 
wast sick and thou art now whole. Weary, thou didst lay 
down a beloved task, not hoping ever to take it up again: 
yet see I it is in thy hands. Is not the wife of thy youth ever 
with thee, still fair and kind and blooming? Thou dreamest 
a haggard dream of poverty, while thy house is filled with the 
divine riches of love and ringing with the joyous mirth of 
thy children. The musicians of hope pipe to thee, and thou 
wilt not dance; victory smiles on thee anear, and thou wilt 
think only of defeat. Look! — it is but a little way, and thou 
droopest with the long wished-for haven in sight. . . . 

Lift up your hearts! 

Yesterday the aeolian harp was silent all day in the win- 
dow, not a fugitive air wooing it to music To-day it is 
wild with melody from every wind of the world. So shall 
the brave music of thy hopes be renewed. 

Have no care of the silent, barren yesterdays — they are 
only good to carry away all your mistakes, all your maimed 
purposes, all your vain brooding, all your weak irresolution, 
all your cowardice. Concentrate on To-day and your soul 
shall be strong to meet To-morrow. Hope, Courage, Energy 
— and You! — against whatever odds. . . . 

Lift up your hearts! 

(Reprinted by request from Palms of Papyrus). 
J* J* J* 

When age forbids a woman to attract with her sex she 
sometimes falls back on the ordinary human virtues. This 
is a compensation not to be despised. Di 
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What, Mr. American, would you say to an 
H l)OtttC inquisition set up under your very nose, in 

lllQtliSitiOll y° ur own house and home, the object of 
which was to keep tab on your personal 
habits, your goings and comings, etc., and report same to a 
central bureau of advice and authority? How would you 
regard your position as head of the family, subjected to so 
degrading an espionage? . . . 

You laugh at the notion as preposterous, and you haven't 
a guess as to what I am leading up to. It is too wildly absurd, 
save for some tale of Russian terrorism? Unthinkable as 
applied to any existent or possible condition in our free 
country? . . . 

Wait a minute, my friend, and I shall easily convince you 
that it is the literal truth, which owes not an iota to my 
imagination. 

There has come to my hand a sample copy of "The Moth- 
er's Magazine," published at Elgin, Illinois. In general 
appearance it resembles periodicals of the class indicated by 
its title. It is made to sell to women. It appeals to their 
vanity, stupidity and prejudices. It is without literary merit 
and therefore appeals to their distrust of talent. It makes a 
subtle bid to the disloyalty and treachery which many women 
secretly cherish toward their husbands, but which they do 
not call by that name. In a word, it is an active agent in 
that propaganda of trouble-making which has made so many 
American women dissatisfied with their lot and ripe for the 
excesses of the suffrage movement. 

I have said the publication is made to sell to women: 
that sufficiently describes its tone and measure of intellectu- 
ality. It has a swarm of editors and contributors, mostly 
of the Superior Sex, but a very masculine person directs the 
business operations. It is a money-making publication, and 
carries a raft of advertising matter; naturally enough, since 
so many things are made to be sold to mother— though father 
pays the bills! That, of course, is the main object of "Moth- 
er's Magazine," as of all such publications. The pages and 
pages of wishy-washy fiction such as only the female mind 
produces; the great discussion whether hubby should wrestle 
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at night with the baby; the problems-of-the-heart silliness 
and a' that — are simply a stall to carry the advertising— all 
the foods, all the soups, all the dentifrices, all the cosmetics, 
all the aids to beauty, all the plumpers and all the reducers, — 
in short, all that variegated bargain counter frame-up specially 
addressed to "mother" and her side of the house. The pub- 
lisher guarantees the advertiser, of course; so how can the 
negligible parent reasonably put up a kick while his good 
money is being seeped away from him by the whole box-and- 
dice of "Mother's" fakers! Besides, as an irrefragable proof 
of virtue, "Mother's Magazine" carries no liquor advertising! 
After that, what can father do but turn over to them what 
small change he has left? . . . 

But these features, literary and commercial, are common 
to most magazines which aim at the patronage of women, and 
in the long run make for weakness and real illiteracy. I 
recur to the Great Idea — the Unique Feature of this publica- 
tion, which entitles it to the admiration of a grateful country. 
In a word, its original scheme of a domestic Inquisition! 

Of course, "Mother's Magazine" doesn't use that offensive 
word: instead it employs the harmless phrase, "Personal Ser- 
vice Department," which may mean anything or nothing. 
The hook is baited by a person of experience and craft. And 
thus he begins to play it temptingly before the inquisitive 
female gudgeon of the land : — 

We have organized the Personal Service Department, which 
will give you prompt service by personal letter, on any ques- 
tion, at no cost to you. State your problem briefly, but com- 
pletely, and enclose a stamped envelope, addressed to you, 
and the experts of the Personal Service Department will fur- 
nish the best available advice and information by return mail. 
The Personal Service Department is not an experiment. For 
more than thirty years the name of David C. Cook has been 
a household word in thousands of homes all over America 
into which children have brought from Sunday-school each 
week one or more of the Cook publications. 

Observe how cunningly the "Sunday-school" is worked in 
as a part of the lure, for the reassurance of the hen-minced. 
Mother, good soul, might naturally shrink from telling her 
troubles to a stranger, and she might even scruple to betray 
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the weakness of her husband. But her doubts vanish at 
mention of the Sunday-school, and she seems to remember the 
hieratic Mr. Cook! Be sure the tempter reckoned upon that, 
and the first bridge crossed, he proceeds with bolder front, 
as follows: — 

Bring Us Your Problems 

Marital affairs, the love affairs of your son or daughter 
and other problems of sex and family relationship will con- 
tinue to be dealt with in confidence by personal letter, by the 
editors of "The Mother's Magazine." But their work will be 
supplemented by a Research Staff, equipped and ready to 
furnish information on any topic, not only about home, arts 
and sciences, rearing children, cooking or needlework, but 
for your club, your church, your business, your amusement, 
your education, choice of vocation, or investments. 

Notice that the "church" is mentioned here. This Oily 
Gammon knows his business to a hair, which is to entrap 
the feminine soul. In every paragraph there is some refer- 
ence to "church" or "Sunday-school." 

After more beating about the bush, he comes to the point, 
yet even here he makes a pretense of subordinating it to 
matters trivial or silly (a devilish sly person is this Elgin 
confessor!), and he does not fail to ring in another mention 
of the Sunday-school: — 

All Kinds of Questions 

Do you want to know how to treat a teething child, or how 
many elephants there are in Siam? Do you need an outline 
for a club paper? Do you know how to cure your baby's 
bad habits? Does vour husband drink? Would you like to 
improve your complexion, your eyes, your education, or your 
hair? Do you want to get well, and keep well? Does your 
Sunday-school need a piano? Do you want to know the latest 
book on Astronomy? Ask the Personal Service Department, 
etc 

There it is— Docs Your Husband Drink? It fairly screams 
for capitals and for first place, but the sly tempter knows 
that it will make its own prominence and that he must not 
seem too anxious. The bait is out and it will surely lead ^ 
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many imprudent women to betray the secrets of their homes 
to this Lay Confessor sitting in his publication office at 
Elgin, 111., and always taking the money ! The Confessional is 
one of the strongest needs of feminine human nature, and the 
average woman will leap at the bait But she must be care- 
ful to put everything down on paper : — 

To answer your question wisely it is necessary that we 
know something of your circumstances and surroundings, 
which, of course, must be considered in relation to most prob- 
lems. For this purpose we will supply a Registration Card, at 
your request. 

A "Register" such as the Elgin publisher has in mind and 
which he invites the disgruntled wives of the country-at-large 
to compile for him, might be put to various uses : for example, 
it would be a terrible weapon in the hands of a Blackmailer 
(shade of the sainted David C. Cook and the Sunday-school 
defend us!). In any event it is bound to be a valuable piece 
of Property to the publisher; for betwixt him and the peo- 
ple who write their secrets therein, as also the frailties of 
others, a Permanent Connection has been formed. They 
might possibly at some future time cease to be interested 
in "Mother's Magazine," but it is absolutely certain that 
they will never forget the "Register!" 

What a lure is here set for the weak and unwary! Can 
you doubt that many foolish women are taking the bait so 
skillfully prepared and fulfilling the terms of this new "Inqui- 
sition?" Most women love a mystery attended with a little 
peril to themselves, and in this they have not changed since 
the days of Bluebeard. It is the love of mystery, rather 
than innate wickedness, which leads so many of them astray. 
Now the proceeding suggested and outlined by the crafty 
devisers of the scheme above described, is just mysterious 
enough to tempt the average woman. Besides, she can plead 
to herself the justification of a worthy motive, and perhaps 
she does not realize that she is playing tricks with her 
conscience (in this way the Devil often gets by us). And 
after all, it is only to smell her husband's breath— and write 
to Elgin! 
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Our astute friend, the Elgin publisher, is wiser than a 
Pacha with three tails. He has got hold of a splendid Idea 
which is doubtless working for his pocket over-time. His 
ear is clamped to every bedroom key-hole; no conjugal 
secrets are withheld from him; unseen he taketh his place 
between husband and wife as the Arbiter in every household; 
smiling with inscrutable Content, he receiveth the ever-flowing 
alms of Wisdom! 

One hates to disturb such a beatific Vision or to hint at 
any interruption of that oil of Gladness which induceth the 
Elgin oracles. Yet if the male citizens of Illinois and else- 
where who have been "registered" and "inquisitioned" for 
the profit of this publisher, should take some practical steps 
to put a crimp in him and his Personal Service Department 
conducted by a Research Staff for revenue only, under the 
blessing of the late David C. Cook of pious memory and the 
Sunday-school. I say merely if . . .! 



An article of mine, "The American Peril" 
TtbC UCtOtt (fi rst published in the "Forum" and sub- 
yeiUtlltBt sequently reprinted in The Phoenix) has 

drawn the fire of many female journalists 
and suffrage advocates throughout the country. In the article 
mentioned, these positions were taken (I recapitulate for the 
benefit of such of my readers as have not read the essay) : — 

As a people we are suffering from too much zvomonism. 

Admiral Chadwick asserts that by dint of intrusting our 
youth almost wholly to the training of women, we are pre- 
paring the way for a nation of mollycoddles. 

Virtually we propose a frock or a split skirt to our boys 
instead of the toga virilis. In other words, we abandon our 
children in the crucial, formative years to weakness, hysteria, 
inferiority and incompetence (a few women of uncommon, 
that is to say, masculine, attributes do not change the rule). 
As a necessary result, we are producing a generation of fem- 
inized men. 

Owing to the influence of women, this country is developing 
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an epicene type which unites the weakness of both sexes, a 
sort of man-woman conspicuous in all foolish and febrile agi- 
tations (eugenics, prohibition, female suffrage, etc.). 

A peculiar species of journalism has been created by women 
writers, generally silly and mediocre, but on occasion, shame- 
less and prurient 

I also pointed out how certain journalists and publishers 
have labored to bring about a so-called equality of the sexes, 
which is rather a monstrous inversion, robbing woman of her 
essential flower and charm. 

I do not subscribe to Romeike and have therefore missed 
the greater part of the replies, attacks, denunciations, etc., 
called forth by the above well-meaning observations. 

While I see some formidable objections to giving woman 
the suffrage universally, I am far from denying her inaliena- 
ble right to the last word. My present aim is not to take 
it from her, but only to offer some specimens of strongly 
marked feminist logic which the discussion has elicited. 

Says the Fresno (Calif.) "Republican":— 

Michael Monahan, of New York, has an "anti" article in 
the "Forum" entitled "The American Peril" which he defines 
as "too much womonism" One of these dangerous persons 
reading it, laughed right out: "Poor Monahan," she said, 
"an Irishman from Cork — and still without a sense of humor !" 
Monahan is bright, but he has always taken himself too seri- 
ously. He ends his assault on "feminism" with a nightmare 
phrase about "Men rising to crush with horrible slaughter an 
attempt of women to dominate the race." Rats! 

Obviously there is no way of refuting an argument so 
luminous and conclusive. I wonder if it was a real lady 
who wrote that paragraph or just an epicene feminist who 
talks in falsetto? 

Through the New York "Sun," Blanche Shoemaker Wag- 
staff, a sprightly poetess and an active writer in the feminist 
propaganda, asks me if I know that "the Phoenician women 
were the home builders and provided for the parasite man, 
who, it is alleged in the Homeric legends, was her inferior 
in ability? Is Mr. Monahan aware that woman was subse- 
quently subjugated through man's avaricious despotism, con- 
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quered by his superior physical strength and condemned to 
economic slavery through his very fear of her potential 
superiority ? Man subdued woman that she might not become 
a serious menace to his own development Her enslavement 
symbolizes his colossal egotism. And through this has come 
her misery, her degradation. Everywhere the female has 
been the obvious victim of man's brutal domination." 

And so she proceeds for about a column of tall writing, in 
the same cheerful strain. 

The lady is quite right in assuming interrogatively that I am 
ignorant of these stupendous truths. I plead guilty at once. 
On my honor, 'cross my heart, I never did read such his- 
tory, and believe in it? — I don't now and never shall, world 
without end, amen! 

Then Blanche goes on to hand me the following choice 
extract from the Gospel of Feminist Dope: — 

"Feminism is a biological evolution having a generic foun- 
dation in woman's higher nature. It is merely a just rebel- 
lion against the ruthless rule of the male, an attempt to 
dethrone his unnatural autocratic tyranny. In many animal 
forms the female destroys the male. The man-ruled world 
has proved a failure. Under man we still live in a state 
of war, avarice, greed, civic corruption and debauchery. Ideal- 
ism is dead. Mechanism has supplanted aesthetics. Neurot- 
icism, insanity and crime are rampant. Humanity is stigma- 
tized by the vilest ailments. Race propagation is decreasing. 
The simplified divorce system is only legalized polyandry. 
Alcoholism and the social evil are everywhere. The results 
of male autocracy are alarming. The primary foundations 
of civilization are crumbling. Could matters be worse under 
woman ?" 

Lady, lady! these be wild and whirling words. You talk 
about "a man-ruled world." I contend that women have 
always ruled from behind the throne, that they have never 
let go of the reality of power and sovereignty. This is a 
conclusion which the dullest reader of History cannot escape. 
Nor is it limited to the Helens, the Egerias, the Aspasias, or 
even the Isabellas, the Elizabeths, the Victorias: these are 

jitized by ^Av|mXA^ 

onlv tvnes of women lifted to a wider sovereignty. Woman 
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always rules — hut or palace, city or kingdom, and observe me, 
Madame, not by virtue of her equality to man, but solely 011 
account of her difference from him, which is indeed a little 
thing in one aspect, and yet, metaphysically regarded, an 
infinite matter. 

I laugh when I hear women twaddling about their equality 
to men, all primed and furnished with arguments from the 
Feminist Dope Book. 

Believe me, Mesdames, I am your friend, likewise your 
slave, for you have always ruled me,— but if you be well 
advised you will go slow about this equality business. For 
by the faith of man, that way lies your defeat — since all your 
efforts to equalize the sexes do but tend to minimize the 
little difference! 

I accept the profound biological observation, that in many 
animal forms the female destroys the male. It is a function 
that has been imputed to woman since the dawn of time. 
Every man, not a fool, realizes that he has no chance in a 
duel with one of the opposite sex. Nature for some purpose 
inscrutable has armed the weaker creature with a fatal 
destructive power — perhaps through an error in overweighting 
her defense. But if the woman has power to kill the man 
in a combat of hate, it is not the less true that the race 
is decimated by her kindness. 

Nietzsche declared that the woman is always tyrant or 
slave — a proof of her unchangeable inferiority. And Kipling 
has expressed in his "Female of the Species" a complete 
manual of objections to the whole feminist movement, so far 
as it aims to put the woman on an equality with man in the 
higher moral and intellectual realms. 

Finally, as I contended in my article, nowhere does woman 
enjoy so much privilege and respect and consideration, owing 
merely to her sex, as she does in this country, and nowhere 
does she exert so much influence in public affairs. Her voice 
is all-potent in the making of laws for nation and state. I 
doubt if the suffrage itself would give her a much greater 
share of real power than she now possesses. 

Politically the woman must act through the man. The wip- 
ing out of their separate realms, which bav* both physical 
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and spiritual boundaries, and the blending of the sexes in one 
indistinguishable struggle, would be nothing short of a dis- 
aster to our civilization. 



It is curious how the vital word — the elec- 
TLbC OtdtU trie spark of true feeling or passion — 
Of TRAbCflt survives in literature, though it have to be 
recovered even as a single grain of wheat 
from many bushels of chaff. I felt this strongly t'other day 
in looking through Hazlitfs lectures on the Elizabethan dra- 
matists. Rather a dull book in the main, I fear, though Haz- 
litt is one of my cherished familiars; dull not so much by 
fault of the lecturer as by the intolerable length, and too 
often most unpoetic quality of many of the "specimens" pre- 
sented. And decidedly hard reading. It seems wonderful 
that Hazlitt found an audience to sit them out, and I suspect 
they confirmed his friend Lamb in those humorous prejudices 
of his against lecturing, which find expression in one of his 
quaint letters. 

Hazlitt' s own sound talk, without close reference to his 
subject, is much the better part of these lectures, though I go 
not so far as to say they were not worth doing. Indeed, I 
would utter no such censure upon any work of honest Haz- 
litt's. Only I wish there were more of him to the "intol- 
erable deal of Elizabethan. 

But to my point How the vital word leaps out from those 
musty old forgotten plays which, generally without true 
inspiration or artistic "staying power," and written in a man- 
ner almost obsolete, scarce the talent of Hazlitt could serve 
to make interesting. Profiting by his pioneer labors in this 
field, I offer a few instances. 

Old Decker's monument is in one line — a characterization 
of Christ: 

"The first true gentleman that ever breathed." 

John Lyly's little Compaspe song of a dozen lines, which 
tells how Cupid lost his eyes to the beauty, has long sur- 
vived his plays. 
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Of Marlowe, that mighty young rival of Shakespeare, we 
have strictly speaking only one line — 

Was this the face that launched a thousand ships t 

The couplet, 

Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight, 
And burned is Apollo's laurel bough, 

though memorable from its application to the poet himself, 
is seldom quoted even by scholars. 
Beaumont and Fletcher have — 

'tis not a life, 
f Tis but a piece of childhood thrown away, 

in admiring the simple pathos of which, we may well echo the 
praise of Hazlitt. 
Beaumont alone has the world-famous and memorable — 

What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid! 

Also: 

So nimble and so full of subtile flame. 

And (less often quoted) — 

Nothing so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy. 

Ben Jonson who thought himself a peg or two above 
Shakespeare, and who certainly wrote a ton of learned rub- 
bish, has — 

Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

for which a world of lovers should forgive him much: as 
also— 
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Oh so white! Oh so soft! Oh so sweet is she! 

And the noble apostrophe— 

Dear son of memory and great heir of fame. 

With a few other familiar references to Shakespeare. And 
that exquisiteness in little — 

"the bag o' the bee." 

Here's shrinkage, of a truth; but 'tis the fan with which 
winnowing Time has sifted the Elizabethans, some of whom 
plumed themselves, the public concurring, on their success- 
ful rivalry of Shakespeare. In truth, the great William 
seems not to have been inclined to contradict them, for does he 
not modestly speak of his "desiring this man's art and that 
man's scope," etc.? It seems to me not the least wonderful 
circumstance of the glorious legend of Shakespeare. 

Jt Jt Jt 

A little while ago the haters of our Democratic adminis- 
tration could not say enough about the contempt which its 
diplomacy excited in the "chancelleries of Europe." Spleen 
against Mr. Bryan was really at the bottom of this criticism, 
but many people were moved by the persistency of the clamor 
to put some faith in it. However, recent events have done 
something to open their eyes, and with the ghastly fruits 
of European diplomacy before them, they may think better of 
the Wilson-Bryan article. 



A small literary reputation in England is hailed as a great 
one here, and conversely, a sizeable one with us is looked 
at askance by the English. The latter assume a virture, 
though they have it not, and on our side we lose through our 
snobbish deference to English opinion. Thackeray remarked 
the foolish solicitude of American authors in this respect, and 
the disease *»* grown worse since his time. It can be said, 
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however, with exact truth, that since printing from types was 

invented nothing has ever been seen like the present race 

of authors both in England and America. 

* * * 

Close the Book of Kings. Open the Book of Humanity! 



There may be a sterner test of friendship than the dollar, 
but no one has yet taken out caveat for it. 



It is a horrible war truly which sees the ikons of Holy 
Russia unlimbered against the altars of Catholic Austria. 



Germans are good haters : — Heine pointed out that the same 
word in their tongue signifies poison and forgiveness! 



What would J. Caesar say if he could revisit his old stamp- 
ing ground in Gaul and see men fighting in the clouds? 



Europe is in the throes of a suicidal war the end of which 
no man can foresee, and America — God be praised! — is under 
the rule of one of the wisest and firmest of our Presidents. 



To move forward constantly in a straight line, without 
capitulation or compromise, has never been granted to any 
man born of woman. The white flags of truce flutter from 
every citadel. 



The churches have their work cut out for them by the 
present European war, for ere its close, Christianity too much 
identified with the bloody madness of kings, will have received 
the heaviest blow since the French Revolution. 



"Let us dishonor war!" said Victor Hugo in his famous 
address on the Voltaire Centenary. But to dishonor war is 
to sound the death knell of kings. It is a relishing thought 
that the kings themselves are hastening their own doom. 
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©NCE more the tragic scandal of Oscar Wilde is reopened 
to controversy, this time by his former friend, literary 
disciple and (as hath been alleged) partner of his 
"pleasures," Lord Alfred Bruce Douglas, son of the late Mar- 
quis of Queensberry. The means that Lord Douglas has tak- 
en to revive the old esclandre is creditable to his courage if 
not to his discretion : he has written under the bold title, "Os- 
car Wilde and Myself," a portly volume of some three hun- 
dred odd pages. It may be added that his American publisher 
(Duffield) has evinced no common courage on his part in 
bringing out the book and charging a gilt-edged price for his 
noble author. 

Since the appearance of Robert Hichens's "Green Carna- 
tion" many years ago on the eve of Wilde's downfall, scandal 
has done Lord Douglas the dubious honor to identify him 
with the "Reggie" of that brilliant pasquinade. Nay, it has 
gone further in the way of imputation, leaning upon certain 
"confessions" of Wilde himself (the most formidable and 
accusatory of which are sealed up in the British Museum), as 
also upon some allegations made by Wilde's executor (Mr. 
Robert Ross) and his biographer (Mr. Arthur Ran some), of 
the same injurious tenor. 

Following a decidedly unfortunate attempt to clear his 
name and fame in the courts wherein, as he claims, justice 
was denied him, Lord Douglas seeks to vindicate himself be- 
fore the public-at-large. That there was provocation for a 
book in the circumstances, few will dispute; whether it will 
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procure him a clean bill of health and enable him to silence 
his traducers, is another matter. 

Thus the "English Review" (edited by the son of Freder- 
ic Harrison) while conceding that Lord Douglas's plea forms 
a "document of psychological interest," observes at the same 
time that the author's "pontifical moralizations and denuncia- 
tions of modern tendencies are not likely to be taken serious- 
ly," adding that "quite apart from the Wilde controversy, Lord 
Alfred Douglas has a public record difficult to bring in har- 
mony with the display (in this book) of conscious saintliness." 

It has been freely intimated that the Douglas's book has no 
sort of significance save to literary garbage hunters nosing 
the last offal of the Wilde nuisance. But this is unfair both 
to the intention and the execution of the work, however much 
to be regretted on other grounds. The book is keenly inter- 
esting and tense with challenge: — in view of the bitter legacy 
of fights and litigations which Wilde has bequeathed him, it 
is not surprising that the noble author should seem always in 
a chip-on-shoulder, Marquis of Queensberry attitude. One 
feels that the Douglas is a man of pluck and spirit, and one 
cheerfully grants him the hearing which is due to these quali- 
ties. 

The Douglas has plenty to say for himself and more than 
enough to say against his old comrade, whose charm and fas- 
cination nevertheless he freely admits. I think he is most 
interesting when he is not abusing or depreciating Wilde, 
which is in truth but seldom. This suggests what seems to 
me the capital error of his performance; had he pitied the 
dead man more and denounced him less, he would have made 
sure of a far greater measure of public sympathy, and this 
seemingly magnanimous utterance would stand a fair chance 
of being accepted at its full value: 

"Truly if any man has had cause for tears and bitter re- 
grets, I have had cause. All my life, from twenty years of 
age up, has been overshadowed and filled with scandal and 
grief through my association with this man Oscar Wilde. I 
am not going to shed public or private tears about it, and I 
am not going to waste my breath in vain regrets. I have ab- 
solutely an easy conscience as regards my treatment of Wilde 
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both before and since his death. If I hare hurt anybody at 
all, it has been myself and my family, and I have done this 
only through misplaced loyalty to my friend and a too high 
regard for chivalry." 

Undoubtedly the sensitive nobleman wrote this book with 
his own hand, and its nervous, crepitant style is admirably 
suited to the subject matter. It must be allowed that the 
Douglas possesses no mean literary gifts for a Lord — was he 
not editor of the London "Academy"? — and has heretofore 
written passingly well both in verse and prose. Indeed his 
versatility suggests some of Wilde's tours de force, such as 
the composition of poems both in English and French. It was 
the patter of the disciple maybe, and the echo was never to 
be mistaken; but neanmoins, the talent was undeniable. I 
have a book of these poetical efforts and they are no discredit 
to the literary genius of either tongue. (Perhaps I am in 
error in imputing the French version to his Lordship, but the 
title-page bears no other attribution). The Douglas was 
young when he wrote these poems and he vaunted much of 
the "splendid sins" which are the best appanage of youth, ac- 
cording to the philosophy of his master. But the finest fruit 
of his Lordship's talent that I am acquainted with is a Sonnet 
on the death of Oscar Wilde. It proves him to be a true 
poet— would that we might add, a loyal and magnanimous 
friend! 

I dreamed of him last night, I saw his face 

All radiant and unshadowed of distress, 

And as of old, in music measureless, 

I heard his golden voice and marked him trace 

Under the common thing the hidden grace, 

And conjure wonder out of emptiness, 

Till mean things put on beauty like a dress, 

And all the world was an enchanted place. 

And then methought outside a fast-locked gate 

I mourned the loss of unrecorded words, 

Forgotten tales and mysteries half said, 

Wonders that might have been articulate, 

And voiceless thoughts like murdered tinging birds. 

And so I woke and knew that he was dead! 
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This touching and beautiful tribute to his friend is in vio- 
lent disaccord with the note of Lord Douglas's "vindication," 
which is supported by a meticulous and unsparing attack upon 
the dead man — his looks, his personal qualities, his social pre- 
tensions, his family antecedents, his morals, his manners, his 
poetry, his prose, his plays — hatred has left nothing out of 
the account. And all this elicited by the threat of that sealed 
manuscript in the British Museum! 

A sad and rather unworthy thing about these omantium 
irae is that the parties charge upon each other the waste of 
much moneys, and cheque-stubs are brandished as freely as 
other weapons more- proper to literary warfare. 

And so the splendid sins of our youth become the grey 
sorrows of our middle age! 

Lord Douglas banks on his rank and title overmuch, with 
special regard perhaps to his American audience (Duffield 
charges an aristocratic price for the book). He frankly says 
— we do not like him the less or dislike him the more for it — 
that "one cannot be the son of the eighth Marquis of Queens- 
berry nor a member of the family of Douglas without having 
the defects of one's qualities." 

He dedicates the work to his mother, the Dowager Mar- 
chioness of Queensberry, and there are portraits of the late 
Marquis (who made all the trouble), Oscar Wilde, the au- 
thor himself, his wife, Lady Alfred Douglas and their young 
son. The portraits of Lord Alfred go to prove that the legend 
which imputed good looks to him as far back as the "Green 
Carnation" days, was not without specious warrant. There 
is a marked suggestion of Wilde's Narcissus-like heroes in 
the perhaps slightly idealized drawing of the Douglas at the 
age of twenty-four. It is the face of a poet as spiritualized 
as Shelley — the poet, we should say, who wrote that unfor- 
gettable Sonnet on his dead friend. 

The large frontispiece portrait prefixed to this book exhibits 
his Lordship as a handsome man of early middle-age, with a 
certain mingled hardness and pathos of expression. The eyes 
are very fine and the mouth has a beauty of its own, though 
with a hint of tragedy. Somewhere— somehow, I suspect 
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my Lord Douglas has met the Furies. Remains to be said 
that there is nothing about any of his portraits to instigate 
prejudice or procure a verdict against him. 

In spite of the too often harsh and embittered note of the 
book, it is relieved by many light touches, fortunate flashes 
of mundane sense or criticism and frequent ebullitions of the 
fighting spirit of the author. There are appetizing glimpses 
of the literary and social London that Oscar Wilde loved but 
too well, and the exhibition lacks neither wit nor malice. Here 
and there one seems to catch something of the personal charm 
which long fascinated even the captious esthete. I offer several 
random extracts showing the author's capacity for shrewd 
observation and a turn for epigram which at this late day 
need not be ascribed to his paradoxical master. 

The best men Oxford turns out are, in the main, men who 
have been considered to have lost their opportunities. . . . 
If going down without a degree is a crime, I belong to an 
excellent company of criminals, for Swinburne left Oxford 
minus a degree, and so did Lord Rosebery, and if it comes 
to genius, so did the poet Shelley. . . . 

Next to (Lord) Encombe, probably my best friend among 
the undergraduates of my day was the poet Lionel Johnson, a 
frail tiny man with perhaps the finest head and the kindest 
heart in the University. We talked and wrote a considerable 
amount of poetry together, and it was Johnson who introduced 
me to Wilde. . . . 

I found him (Wilde) an agreeable, entertaining and even 
lovable acquaintance. He had, of course, an eye for humor 
and beauty, he was a great deal of a scholar, he spoke good 
English and excellent French, and he had a pleasant voice 
and a charming delivery. Compared with the average man- 
about-town he shone, and compared with the average "man 
of genius" he scintillated. . . . 

An admiration for Matthew Arnold ought surely to pre- 
clude an admiration for Symonds (John Addington), at any 
rate, as far as poetry is concerned. . . . 

I never could bring myself to have more than a very limited 
admiration for his (Pater's) far-famed prose, which has al- 
ways seemed to me artificial, finicky and over-elaborated to 
an exasperating degree. . . . 

He (Wilde) had that sort of assumption of certainty about 
all the problems of life which is one of the compensations- 
exchanged for many other better things — that comes at that age 
(forty) to an accomplished man of the world. a™**.* V e 
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I have been astonished that the published part of "De Pro- 
fundis" contains no touching and beautiful passages relating 
to clothes; and this is all the more surprising because, in 
point of fact, Wilde was, to a large extent, a tailor's man. . . . 

He (Wilde) always struck me as being garbed in perpetual 
readiness to walk out or dine out with the duke or prince of 
the blood who would one day surely be calling round for 
him. . . . 

The Wilde of my time consisted, to a great extent, of silk 
hat, frock coat, striped trousers and patent leather boots. Add 
to these a very tall clouded cane with a heavy gold knob and 
a pair of grey suede gloves, and you have the outward 
man. . . . 

With women he succeeded a great deal better than with 
men. Somehow, the men made him either very stiff or very 
limp. His bow was wasted upon them and his diffident at- 
tempts at epigrams missed fire. . . . 

I think that women loved him because he would insist that 
everything was "charming" or "exquisite" and because, al- 
though he was expected to talk brilliantly, he really did a 
great deal of listening. When he came away Wilde was al- 
ways as eager to know how he had "gone down" as a debutante 
is eager to be informed as to the figure she cut at her first 
ball. If one said: "You were great, Oscar," he would glow 
with honest pride; if one hummed a little, he would be in 
the depths for a week. 

On the whole, however, his social evenings were a source 
of joy and delight to him. "Dear Lady So-and-So," he would 
say; "ah, a charming woman, if you like; came down the 
staircase to receive me, for all the world like (Enone coming 
down Ida. And the Prime Minister was there, and I don't 
mind telling you that he glowered at me. They hate genius, 
my boy. And poor old Lord * * * — I had never seen him 
before — looked to me like a waiter. Extraordinary that a 
man of his position should look so rusty. However, I need 
not tell you that he was very civil to me." . . . 

I soon discovered that Wilde was one of those conversation- 
alists who were conscious of the value, not only of their own 
mots, but of those of other people, and that his or my joke 
or epigram let loose over lunch on Monday was bound to 
figure in the bit of dialogue or portion of an essay which he 
would indite, with the help of stiff whiskies-and-sodas and il- 
limitable cigarettes, on a Tuesday morning. . . . 

According to Wilde, it didn't matter in the least what one 
did as long as one happened to be a charming and graceful 
young man, related to everyone in the peerage, and did what- 
ever one wanted to do in a charming and graceful man- 
ner. . . . 
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I believe that at the bottom of his heart Wilde felt that his 
true genius had found expression in his plays. . . . 

He was not even anxious to be known as a poet in the way 
that some of his contemporaries were anxious to be known. 
He told me that to be dubbed "poet" was to raise up visions 
of untidy hair, dirty linen, and no dinner to speak of; and 
such a view of himself he abhorred. . . . 

That Wilde had a good, easy prose style and did at times 
write accomplished prose I admit; but he lacked a 
kind heart just as surely as he lacked a coronet, and Norman 
blood was as alien to him as simple faith. . . . 

Wilde was wont to describe himself not only as a Lord of 
Language but as the King of Life. . . . The King of Life 
business has always appeared to me to have been settled at the 
Old Bailey. . . . 

Like most Irishmen, he was troubled all his life with attacks 
of regret which he was accustomed to call remorse. He be- 
lieved that he had supreme gifts and that he had squandered 
them. . . . 

He would bemoan his wasted life and come very nigh shed- 
ding tears about his shallowness at ten o'clock in the morning ; 
while at one o'clock on the same day he would be swallowing 
ortolans as if they were oysters and swearing over some silly 
liqueur that he was the greatest genius that ever lived. . . . 

The marvel of it was that he never became really drunk, 
though from four o'clock in the afternoon till three in the 
morning he was never really sober. The more he drank the 
more he talked, and without whisky he could neither talk 
nor write. . . . 

Wilde was too keen an artist to allow anybody or anything 
to come between him and what he would call a realizable 
mood. The truth is that he would begin to write with great 
zeal and fury and apply himself to it and to the contemporane- 
ous consumption of cigarettes and whiskies till he became ut- 
terly exhausted. . . . 

Wilde once said to me when we were discussing poetry 
that there were two ways of disliking poetry — one being to 
dislike it and the other to like Pope. ... 

Labouchere always made a great point of running "Truth" 
in the interests of public morality. For quack doctors, beg- 
ging letter-writers, and certain classes of bookmakers and 
money-lenders he had, invariably, abundant stripes; but for 
the very big fish Henry Labouchere had a confirmed respect 
and was most careful to say nothing about them and do noth- 
ing to them — unless they happened to fall, when he would 
rush in and deliver a few kicks. ... 

In his heyday Labby would say no word that was evil of 
Wilde, though he poked fun at him. But the moment Mr. 
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Justice Wills hands out two years' hard labor and Wilde is 
down and past mortal chance of getting up again, forth comes 
Labby with his silly little patent-leather boots and his dirty 
little dagger, and Wilde is kicked and stabbed without 
mercy. . . . 

In the matter of looks Wilde believed in his heart that he 
had the "bulge" of all the literary people of his time. Ten- 
nyson might wear prophetic robes and wide-awake hats, Swin- 
burne might look the decent little ginger gentleman he was, 
Pater might pass for the profound and beetle-browed thinker 
on the high arts, Bernard Shaw might pass for the bewhis- 
kered fire-eater, Arthur Symons for the blonde angel, Beard- 
sley for the delicate spider-legged artist; but when it came to 
nobility and beauty of features, Wilde was convinced that he 
had them all "beaten to a frazzle." . . . 

Wilde brought along the late Ernest Dowson who for some 
reason or other seemed scared out of his wits ; Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm, who giggled prettily at everything either Wilde or I 
said, and Mr. Frank Harris, who wore the same costly furs 
and roared in the same sucking-dove way as still continues to 
delight his troops of friends 

Wilde always had on hand a sort of job-line of weird and 
wonderful acquaintances whose names were forever, on his 
lips and whose possessions — intellectual and otherwise — were 
supposed to be fabulous. He would come a few minutes late 
for lunch and beg to be excused for unpunctuality. "The fact 
of the matter is," he would say, "I have spent a most de- 
lightful morning with my dear friend, Mr. Balsam Bassy, a 
charming fellow with a face like a Michael Angelo drawing 
and a mind like Benvenuto Cellini. I would have brought 
him in to lunch — he is dying to make your acquaintance — but 
he has to go down to his uncle's place in Devonshire and 
couldn't miss the two-fifty on any account." . . . 

Wilde knew Beardsley, whom he was disposed to patronize, 
and Mr. George Bernard Shaw, who was then a writer on 
the "Star." Of Shaw he had a high opinion and prophesied 
for him a future in a walk of life far other than the one in 
which he has succeeded. Probably if he had not known 
Shaw he would never have written the "Soul of Man." . . . 

He had a fine head for drink and it was not until eighteen 
months or so before his death that he began to lose it. In- 
toxication would come over him suddenly and without . ap- 
parent warning. ... He made a great joke about these 
drunken fits and one day said to me, "I have made a wonder- 
ful discovery. I find that alcohol taken persistently and in 
sufficiently large quantities, produces all the effects of intoxi- 
cation." 
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In naming his book "Oscar Wilde and Myself," Lord Doug- 
las selected a title that accurately denotes the work, for 
Wilde remains the hero of the performance and, contrary to 
the author's intent, sympathy somehow pursues him to the 
end. Hence I suspect the Douglas erred by his "omnibus" 
denunciation and repudiation of his dead friend, as also by 
the invidious attacks upon his literary fame and credit. It is 
not easy to reconcile the latter animus with his claim, unprov- 
en as it must be in the circumstances, that "Wilde consistently 
made free use of such gifts as I possessed, that I assisted 
him to many a piece of dialogue and many a gibe which has 
helped to make him famous, and that I gave him very material 
aid and counsel in the matter of the 'Ballad of Reading Gaol. 1 " 

Here he ingenuously states the reason for his belief else- 
where expressed, that the "Ballad of Reading Gaol" is the 
one literary work of its author which seems destined to reach 
posterity ! 

Lord Douglas rather frequently alludes to his own poems 
and other literary efforts, which I fancy will be puzzling to 
most readers, since it may be said, without ironical motive, 
that his Lordship's fame is no-wise commensurate with his 
ability. But again I think he errs in contriving once or twice 
to suggest a comparison between his own work and that of 
Wilde, which shall be favorable to himself. Even the friend- 
liest and most impartial reader will not go with him so far. 

Once more, he makes too much of the note of immorality or 
if you please, immorality, in a great part of Wilde's writings. 
I fear the casuistry of middle age has jaundiced his Lord- 
ship's view of the matter, impelling him to utter so harsh a 
judgment as this: 

"He preaches always (flatly or by innuendo) that vice is at 
least more interesting than virtue; that insincerity is better 
and more to be desired than truth; that cynical carelessness 
and indifference are more comely than kind feeling and al- 
truism; and that the whole end and aim of life is to eat deli- 
cately, sleep softly, and be wicked and depraved as you like, 
provided that you are wicked and depraved in a graceful 
manner." 

I have known many persons who failed to 4?fe6<50^ 
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precept, or indeed any harmful notion, from the writings of 
Oscar Wilde, and even Lord Alfred Douglas himself once 
upon a time gave testimony that he "wrote on the side of the 
angels." But hatred has changed all that — and the sealed 
manuscript in the British Museum! 

Finally, as I have already suggested, it is much to be doubted 
if this apologia of the Douglas will avail to remove the blot 
from his escutcheon. The putting forth of this audacious book 
in which so many people's corns are trampled upon, seems to 
me an ill-advised proceeding, in view of all the circumstances 
of that disastrous friendship. Let us see how the issue stands 

On page 85 of the book under review, Lord Douglas says : 

"My father had accused Wilde of certain abominations. 
These accusations it seems were true. Wilde denied the truth 
of them to me and proceeded to take up what in view of the 
facts known to himself and not to me, was a ridiculous pros- 
ecution against my father. He was, of course, beaten, and 
the authorities turned upon him and convicted him of crimes 
which he had denied. Then I became a convenient scape- 
goat." 

His Lordship further states and avers on pages 169 et seq. 



"Any one who knows me must be well aware that when it 
came to the question of his (Wilde's) ultimate vices, such in- 
fluence as I had over him was on the side of goodness and 
decency rather than otherwise. In all his cunning, overween- 
ing and merciless desire to damage and destroy me, Wilde 
could never find it in his heart to set down the last unthinka- 
ble lie. He knew that if he did he would be blankly sinning 
against the Holy Ghost; and hate me as he would, rage as 
he would, he could not bring himself to bear the terrible 
risks. Nowhere in all this outpouring of hate does he dare 
to come out with the accusation which would put me outside 
the pale of social possibility. That he was quite willing to 
have shouted that accusation out at the top of his voice, if 
there had been the slightest ground for it, is only too evident 
from the general drift of what he has to say." 

If the accusation was not made (or intimated) which would 
put Lord Douglas beyond "the pale of social possibility" where 
then, the reader will naturally ask, were the need of 306 pages 
of self -vindication? 
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The answer to this is to be found in the Wilde MS. locked 
up in the British Museum and not to be made public until 
i960, when perhaps people will be less concerned about the 
matter than they are now. But posterity will not receive the 
prurient bequest intact: some portions of the withheld manu- 
script were permitted to be read in the libel proceedings 
brought by Lord Alfred Douglas against Mr. Arthur Ran- 
some, biographer of Wilde (referred to above). The effect 
on judge and jurors of such reading was to secure a sum- 
mary verdict of acquittal for the defendants. 

So far as I am informed, the inviolable character of the 
Museum MS. was generally respected by the English news- 
paper press. At any rate, I have been unable to procure any 
version or even part version of it in an English publication. 
Lord Douglas explicitly states that he is forbidden to quote 
from the Museum Manuscript in the work before us. 

However, that enterprising publication, the "Mercure de 
France," being outside the pale of British jurisdiction, man- 
aged to obtain and published a very large portion of the 
"secret" document. I quote from this, making my own trans- 
lation. 



"The sins of another were charged to my account. Had I 
wished to do so, at both trials, I could have escaped at the 
expense of this other, sparing myself, not the shame certainly, 
but the imprisonment. 

"If I had cared to show that the witnesses to the charge — 
the three most important — had been anxiously coached by your 
father and his solicitors, not for what they should keep back 
merely, but for assertions, for the absolute transference, de- 
liberate, designed and repeated, of the acts of another to my 
account, I could have had them thrown out of the court even 
more summarily than the wretched perjurer Atkins. 

"I could have left the court room with my head high and 
my hands in my pockets, free! In urging me to do this the 
greatest pressure was brought to bear upon me. I was fer- 
vidly exhorted, prayed and supplicated to adopt these tactics 
by people who had no other care than the good of me and 
mine; but I refused, I did not wish to do this thing. Even 
during the bitterest hours of my imprisonment I have never 
for a single instant regretted my decision. Such conduct 
would have been beneath me. 

"The weaknesses of the flesh are nothing: they are mala- 
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dies the cure of which is left to the doctors, if indeed they 
are curable. Only the weaknesses of the soul are degrading. 
To have obtained my acquittal by such means would have 
been a torture for the rest of my life. 

"But do you really believe that you were worthy of the 
love I then testified for you, or that I ever for a single in- 
stant judged you worthy of it? I knew that you were not. 
But love does not haggle in the market place or use the huck- 
ster's scales. Its joy, like the joy of the intellect, is to feel 
itself alive. The end of love is to love — neither more nor less. 
You were my enemy, an enemy such as no man has ever had. 
I had given you my life, and in order to satisfy the lowest 
and most contemptible of human passions — hate, vanity, covet- 
ousness — you had wasted it. In less than three years you had 
completely ruined me in every way." 

Against this terrible witness of the dead, which is explicit 
and damnatory enough for the least prejudiced mind, Lord 
Alfred Douglas's sprightly and malicious and very readable 
volume of over three hundred pages, would seem to weigh as 
light as thistledown. Unfortunate that it should be so, but 
so it is. I repeat, he had been a wiser man had he trusted to 
time and his Sonnet to vindicate him, or at least give him the 
benefit of the doubt — of which the present writer would not 
willingly seek to deprive him. 

In fairness to Lord Douglas his own deliberate answer to 
this evident incrimination of himself in the Museum MS. is 
here given: 

"If a friend had been involved in the slightest way, that 
friend's name would most assuredly have leaked out in the 
course of the proceedings; and if twenty friends had been 
involved and their names had been kept secret, Wilde's posi- 
tion would not have been bettered in the slightest degree or 
his guilt any the less plainly established. Wilde was not of 
the stuff that goes to hard labor with the name of a friend in 
his bosom when, by mentioning that name, he could have 
cleared himself. His whole principle of life was subversive 
of any such high altruism; he would not have gone without 
his dinner to save a friend — much less have faced ruin and 
imprisonment" 

Let us make an offering to Nemesis, the stern deity who is 
not to be propitiated by youth or beauty, genius or fame, or 
even the nobility of the son of the eighth Marquis of Queens- 
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bury! Surely she has never wrought anything more sad and 
more ironical than this latest chapter in the legend of Oscar 
Wilde. Michael Monahan. 

•H J* J* 

Ttbe Bereltct 

N a tramp steamer, which was overloaded, and in mid- 



1 



winter, I had crossed to America for the first time. 
What we experienced of the western ocean during that 
passage gave me so much respect for it that the prospect of the 
return journey, three thousand miles of those seas between 
me and home, was a foreboding gloom. The shipping posters 
of New York, showing stately liners too lofty even to 
notice the Atlantic, were arguments good enough for steerage 
passengers, who do, I know, reckon a steamer's worth by the 
number of its funnels; but the pictures did nothing to lessen 
my regard for that dark outer world I knew. And having no 
experience of ships installed with racquet courts, Parisian 
cafh, swimming baths, and pergolas, I was naturally puzzled 
by the inconsequential behaviour of the first-class passengers 
at the hotel. They were leaving by the liner which was to 
take me, and, I gathered, were going to cross a bridge to 
England in the morning. Of course, this might have been 
merely the innocent profanity of the simple-minded. 

Embarking at the quay next day, I could not see that our 
ship had either a beginning or an end. There was a blank 
wall which ran out of sight to the right and left. How far 
it went, and what it enclosed, were beyond me. Hundreds of 
us in a slow procession mounted stairs to the upper floor of a 
warehouse, and from thence a bridge led us to a door in the 
wall halfway in its height. No funnels could be seen. Look- 
ing straight up from the embarkation gangway, along what 
seemed the parapet of the wall was a row of far-off indis- 
tinguishable faces peering straight down at us. There was no 
evidence that this building we were entering, of which the 
high black wall was a part, was not an important and pei- 
manent feature of the city. It was in keeping with the magni- 
tude of New York's skyscrapers, which this planefs occasion- 
ally non-irritant skin permits to stand there to afford mau 
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an apparent reason to be gratified with his own capacity and 
daring. 

But with the knowledge that this wall must be afloat there 
came no sense of security when, going through that little 
opening in its altitude, I found myself in a spacious decorated 
interior which hinted nothing of a ship, for I was puzzled 
as to direction. My last ship could be surveyed in two 
glances; she looked, and was, a comprehensible ship, no more 
than a manageable handful for an able master. In that ship 
you could see at once where you were and what to do. But 
in this liner you could not see where you were, and would 
never know which way to take unless you had a good memory. 
No understanding came to me in that hall of a measured and 
shapely body, designed with a cunning informed by ages of 
sea-lore to move buoyantly and surely among the ranging 
seas, to balance delicately, a quick and sensitive being, to 
every precarious slope, to recover a lost poise easily and 
with the grace natural to a quick creature controlled by an 
alert mind. There was no shape at all to this structure, l 
could see no line the run of which gave me warrant that it was 
comprised in the rondure of a ship. The lines were all of 
straight corridors, which, for all I knew, might have ended 
blindly on open space, as streets which traverse a city and 
are bare in vacancy beyond the dwellings. It was possible 
we were encompassed by walls, but only one wall was visible. 
There we idled, all strangers, and to remain strangers, in a 
large hall roofed by a dome of coloured glass. Quite properly, 
palms stood beneath. There were offices and doors every- 
where. On a broad staircase a multitude of us wandered aim- 
lessly up and down. Each side of the stairway were electric 
lifts, intermittent and brilliant apparitions. I began to un- 
derstand why the saloon passengers thought nothing of the 
voyage. They were encountering nothing unfamiliar. They 
had but come to another hotel for a few days. . . . 

In the saloon there was the solid furniture of rare woods, 
the ornate decorations, and the light and shadows making 
vague its limits and giving it an appearance of immensity, to 
keep the mind from the thought of our real circumstances. 
At dinner we had valentine music there, dreamy stuff to 
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accord with the shaded lamps which displayed the tables in 
a lower roseate light. It helped to extend the mysterious and 
romantic shadows. The pale, disembodied masks of the 
waiters swam in the dusk above the tinted light. I had for a 
companion a vivacious American lady from the Middle West, 
and she looked round that prospect we had of an expensive 
cafe, and said, "Well, but I am disappointed. Why, I've been 
looking forward to seeing the ocean, you know. And it isn't 
here." 

"Smooth passage," remarked a man on the other side. 
"No sea at all worth mentioning." Actually, I know there 
was a heavy beam sea running before half-a-gale. I could 
guess the officer in charge somewhere on the exposed roof 
might have another mind about it; but it made no difference 
to us in our circle of rosy intimate light bound by those 
vague shadows which were alive with ready servitude. 

"And I've been reading 'Captains Courageous' with this 
voyage in view. Isn't this the month when the forties roar? 
I want to hear them roar, just once, you know, and as 
gently as any sucking dove." We all laughed. "We can't 
even tell we're in a ship." 

She began to discuss Kipling's book. "There's some fine 
seas in that. Have you read it? But I'd like to know where 
that ocean is he pretends to have seen. I do believe the 
realists are no more reliable than the romanticists. Here we 
are a thousand miles out, and none of us have seen the sea 
yet. Tell me, does not a realist have to magnify his awful 
billows just to get them into his reader's view?" 

I murmured something feeble and sociable. I saw then 
why sailors never talk directly of the sea. I, for instance, 
could not find my key at that moment — it was in another 
pocket somewhere— so I had no iron to touch. Talking largely 
of the sea is something like the knowing talk of young men 
about women; and what is a simple sailor man that he 
should open his mouth on mysteries? 

Only on the liner's boat deck, where you could watch her 
four funnels against the sky, could you see to what extent the 
liner was rolling. The arc seemed to be considerable then, 
but slowly described. But the roll made little difference to 
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the promenaders below. Sometimes they walked a short dis- 
tance on the edges of their boots, leaning over as they did so, 
and swerving from the straight, as though they had turned 
giddy. The shadows formed by the weak sunlight moved 
slowly out of ambush across the white deck, but often moved 
. indecisively, as though uncertain of a need to go; and then 
slowly went into hiding again. The sea whirling and leaping 
past was far below our wall side. It was like peering dizzily 
over a precipice when watching those green and white cata- 
racts. The pasengers, wrapped and comfortable on the lee 
deck, chatted as blithely as at a garden-party, while the 
band played medleys of national airs to suit our varied com- 
plexions. The stewards came round with loaded trays. A 
diminutive and wrinkled dame in costly furs frowned through 
her golden spectacles at her book, while her maid sat at- 
tentively by. An American actress was the centre of an eager 
group of grinning young men ; she was unseen, but her voice 
was distinct The two Vanderbilts took their brisk con- 
stitutional among us as though the liner had but two real 
passengers, though many invisible nobodies. The children, 
who had not ceased laughing and playing since we left New 
York, waited for the slope of the deck to reach its greatest, 
and then ran down towards the bulwarks precipitously. The 
children, happy and innocent, completed for us the feeling of 
comfortable indifference and security which we found when 
we saw mere was more ship than ocean. The liner's deck 
canted slowly to leeward, went over more and more, be- 
yond what it had done yet, and a pretty little girl with dark 
curls riotous from under her red tarn o' shanter ran down, 
and brought up against us violently with both hands, laugh- 
ing heartily. We laughed, too. Looking seawards I saw 
receding the broad green hill, snow-capped, which had lifted 
us and let us down. The sea was getting up. 

Near sunset, when the billows were mounting express 
along our run, sometimes to leap and snatch at our upper 
structure, and were rocking us with some ease, there was 
a commotion forward. Books and shawls went anywhere 
as the passengers ran. Something strange was to be seen 
upon the waters. 
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It looked like a big log out there ahead, over the star- 
board bow. It was not easy to make out The light was 
failing. We overhauled it rapidly, and it began to shape as 
a ship's boat "Oh, it's gone/' exclaimed someone then. 
But the forlorn object lifted high again, and sank once more. 
Whenever it was glimpsed it was set in a patch of foam. 

That flotsam, whatever it was, was of man. As we 
watched it intensely, and before it was quite plain, we knew 
intuitively that hope was not there, that we were watching 
something past its doom. It drew abeam, and we saw what 
it was, a derelict sailing ship, mastless and awash. The alien 
wilderness was around us now, and we saw a sky that was 
overcast and driven, and seas that were uplifted, which had 
grown incredibly huge, swift, and perilous, and they had 
colder and more sombre hues. 

The derelict was a schooner, a lifeless and soddened hulk, 
so heavy and uncontesting that its foundering seemed at hand. 
The waters poured back and forth at her waist, as though 
holding her body captive for the assaults of the active seas 
which came over her broken bulwarks, and plunged ruthlessly 
about. There was something ironic in the indifference of her 
defenceless body to these unending attacks. It mocked this 
white and raging post-mortem brutality, and gave her a 
dignity that was cold and superior to all the eternal powers 
could now do. She pitched helplessly head first into a hollow, 
and a door flew open under the break of her poop; it sur- 
prised and shocked us, for the dead might have signed to 
us then. She went astern of us fast, and a great comber 
ran at her, as if it had but just spied her, and thought she 
was escaping. There was a high white flash, and a concussion 
we heard. She had gone. But she appeared again far away, 
forlorn on a summit in desolation, black against the sunset. 
The stump of her bowsprit, the accusatory finger of the dead, 
pointed at the sky. 

I turned, and there beside me was the lady who had 
wanted to find the sea. She was gazing at the place where 
the wreck was last seen, her eyes fixed, her mouth a little 
open in awe and horror. 

English Review. 
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©bests 

1 BELIEVE in ghosts. But hear me — I mean ghosts of 
the living, not of the dead. Ghosts that you can see 
at noonday. Ghosts that excite no fear and that present 
nothing spectral to the eye. Ghosts to us alone! — not to them- 
selves or the indifferent crowd. 

They are, first of all, the women whom we have loved, per- 
haps too well, and who loved us in return, or made us so be- 
lieve: but who are now as if dead to us, as we are dead to 
them. 

Do not ask why — a stupid question. There are a hundred 
reasons for the thing. 

It was but yesterday you stood very near a charming little 
ghost of this species, and she was not aware of your presence. 
You were both in a crowd at the Grand Central station and 
you stood just behind her. In days that are past, she would 
have "sensed" you at once had you been farther away. In love 
as in hate we are gifted with a second sight. But now she was 
totally unconscious that your breath fell on her right ear. The 
seat of telepathy is in the heart, you see, and you two no long- 
er thought of each other — save as ghosts. 

And yet it was not so very long ago that a casual meeting 
would have filled you both with joy — you know it, for there 
are some things a woman cannot dissemble. You thought the 
same thoughts, and sometimes expressed them in the same 
words, to your fond amusement. Merely to lunch with her 
was a liberal education (if the shade of Dick Steele will tol- 
erate the paraphrase). No sooner had you left her than you 
went home and wrote to her the things which you had forgot- 
ten or feared to say (she always knew they would come). And 
even in sleep you could not break the spell of her possession of 
you, which she maintained by a hundred quite innocent and ex- 
quisite seductions: now that it is all a closed chapter you are 
glad that they were innocent — that nothing really came of it. 
Nothing in your life was ever so sweet or so much to be re- 
gretted. 

Oh, heart of mine (you apostrophize her warily and word- 
lessly) but a little while ago I would have followed you 
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to the ridge of the world, and the desire of you seemed the 
whole of life. And yet here I am standing so near that I 
might touch you with my hand, but not the less I know you 
to be at an irrecoverable distance from me, and so my heart 
is strangely at peace — my heart that would once have burst 
at the enforced silence! . . . 

You could see that there was an expression of calm wifely 
dignity on her face, the reflection of a tranquil, assured and 
conventional happiness.- She was still pretty, but without a 
certain bird-like coquetry of allure incompatible with the mar- 
ried state. And you recollected the charming little moue she 
sometimes made when teasing you. . . . But as you were 
saying, the lady is now a ghost. . . . 

What strange emotion quickens the heart at coming face 
to face unexpectedly with one of those animated spectres who 
bear a relation to us quite different from the rest of the 
breathing world! As I have said, a kind of second sight 
seems called into play by this melancholy rencontre, for you 
see the living-dead with a weird and startling clearness — as 
one sees the face of an enemy in a dream ! — yet almost without 
consciously observing him. And all the time you feel as if 
a cold wind blew upon you and you stood in the very presence 
of Fate. And without eye meeting eye or by any the least 
sign giving token of recognition, you feel yourself subjected 
to the like terrible stripping and scrutiny by the X-ray of 
hate that once was love. 

Such meetings are very unpleasant, but they help you to 
realize that life is not all bridge and marmalade. 

Just the other day, in this fashion, I encountered my old 
crony Whiffles for the first time in the dozen years since our 
alienation. I never did you wrong, O Whiffles, and if you 
wronged me, your friend, I forgive you; but ghosts we shall 
be to each other until the Great Release. . . . 

A good fellow Whiffles and I was fond of him, in spite of 
his terrible Scotch egotism and his tyrannous rule of the talk 
(never was such a coursing tongue hung in a Scotsman's 
jowl), and his variant, flyaway humors. A very human crea- 
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ture withal, of a spirit that often threw out strange lights 
that seemed to portend no common destiny. 

Maybe I liked him the better for his roaring Keltic faults, 
seeing that he could be as tender and faithful a friend as our 
favorite Alan Breck (in those days Robert Louis was our 
god and a bond betwixt us), — and hang it! youth is of a 
grand tolerance when its loyalty and affection are engaged. I 
knew men who constantly longed and daily vowed to smash 
Whiffles, but his anfractuosities pleased me, like a sauce 
piquante. 

How did we break? A stupid thing to ask, since the finest 
and firmest friendships are dissolved every hour for the veri- 
est trifle. The wonder would be if there were ever a real 
cause I 

Then I almost ran into the arms of this old friend with 
whom I have shared some of the best hours of my youth, 
while we talked and drank our fill and disputed each other's 
pet opinions. I say I liked Whiffles and so at times I would 
affect to give in, else he might have brought a sickness on 
himself with his lust to overcome me. But I never really 
was vanquished or convinced by the man. And yet I should 
ask nothing better than to go back through those long years 
of estrangement and hold head to him again over the drink 
and the debate. 

Well, as I was saying, almost I tumbled into his arms; but 
the sight of a living ghost acts marvelously in restoring one's 
self-possession, and I got a grip on myself just in time to 
avoid an awkward situation. Maybe they know in Heaven 
just how long I parried an impulse to take him by the hand 
in the name of our old comradeship — it was a space too brief 
to estimate as we reckon time here below. But in these af- 
fairs the heart is ruled by a sure intuition. Whiffles and I 
exchanged the X-ray of the alienated and passed each other 
as strangers. ... A tall man, with a reddish-gray beard 
(it flamed like his temper when I knew him), the least sup- 
ernatural person in appearance that you could wish to look 
on; but so far as I am concerned, as veritable a ghost as ever 
walked the ways of the living. . . . 

Do not think to frighten me with tales of the dead who 
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leave their resting graves at night to pursue some uncanny 
mission. The churchyard never held a fear for me, and if 
the dead walked my path, I would brush them from me like 
summer insects. Ah! believe me, the grave never produced 
a pang like that seizure of the heart, that death-in-life sensa- 
tion with which we must greet a living ghost from out our 
past, though seen at noon-day. I am fey for days after see- 
ing one— even such a rosy blue-eyed spectre as the little wo- 
man mentioned above. 

Do you wonder then that I hold to this position :— If there 
must be ghosts, let them come from death, not life! 

Michael Monahan. 
•H * Jl 

TH>e matter wttb art 

^P HE trouble with the arts to-day is that they are anaemic. 
vU They are deficient in red blood corpuscles. This is true 
of literature; it is true of music, painting, sculpture, 
the drama — all the arts. George Moore used to have a 
phrase for it: "Art to-day," he would say, "lacks guts." And 
yet the world is ready enough to welcome the "strong man"; 
it will welcome a tenth-rate poet of windlasses and barrack- 
room balladry, if he have the lusty air ; it will accept the tawd- 
riest art if it have — I repeat George Moore's gruff Saxon 
phrase — "guts." Were I to use my own phrase I should say 
that what we all lack is die Rabelaisian spirit Perhaps it is 
not quite easy to define this spirit in exact terms — unless one 
should use Luther's alliterative phrase — but your idea of it 
is clear enough. In every age when art has a strong accent, 
when it displays vigor, inventive force, power of hand, orig- 
inality, you find something of this Rabelaisian spirit. It 
sparkles in Aristophanes. It flaunts itself magnificently 
across the Renascence. It laughs with you in the mirth of 
the Canterbury Pilgrims, just as it beckons you from the inso- 
lent canvas of Titian. Shakespeare had it, and his roaring 
contemporaries. It sat with Jan Steen in his cabaret among 
blowsy girls and ragged lads. It was conspicuous in Goethe's 
life and letters, as in Fielding's and Wagner's, Rubcns's and 
Balzac's. 
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Wherever and whenever art and letters attain virility, vi- 
tality, force of hand, strength of creation, there you find this 
Rabelaisian spirit, which is, indeed, the spirit of the natural, 
wholesome man, who loves and laughs, labors and prays and 
is unashamed. 

There is just a trifle more to this than was hinted in Mar- 
tin Luther's phrase; "Wine, woman and song," he wrote, and 
after he had written the words the devil appeared to him. 
Martin Luther threw his ink bottle at the devil (the stain is 
to be seen on a wall in Eisenach to this day) and routed him 
gloriously. This was well done of Martin. It gives us rea- 
son to believe that he would not have objected to an emenda- 
tion of his phrase, which should make it read: "Wine, 
woman, song and religious fervor." And this perhaps is — as 
near as one can get it — that state of the natural man which 
is described as Rabelaisian. 

It would seem that the natural man loves all that tends to 
expand his emotions and that his art is merely the expression 
of his joy in expansive life. Whenever life has gone strenu- 
ously, when he has found himself in a great age — in the 
stormily magnificent fifteenth century, in the sturdy and subtle 
seventeenth century — he has made for himself an artistic in- 
strument, resonant, beautiful, capable of expressing his virile 
and individual emotions. 

Great art is always virile. 

The slim pallidities of Fra Angelico belong to a day of 
degenerate and monkish thought. 

Rubens's great blond women are the solaces of the eternal 
fighting man. 

And if the great artist has always been virile and whole- 
some, he has also been the broad, spendthrift, Rabelaisian 
man — spendthrift of his golden fancy, his wit, his heart, his 
intelligence. He has not chiseled a sonnet — like Mallarme* — 
and called himself a poet; like Homer, like Shakespeare, like 
Goethe, like Titian, like Rubens and DaVinci and Angelo, he 
has poured forth a rich and golden stream, which only death 
could dam. I do not think that there is a better example of 
the essential prodigality of the great artist than Rubens— not 
even Shakespeare, who dowered the world with so much intel- 
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lectual magnificence. And I like to think of Rubens sitting 
in his garden (while his handsome wife sipped a glass of 
wine, and his handsome children frolicked with the peacocks), 
and sketching out, before breakfast, a masterpiece. 

What a great, flamboyant energy was here! 

When one thinks of Rubens there is a measure of discour- 
agement in looking at the art and letters of the present day. 
I fear it is a little generation, dear Lord, a dyspeptic genera- 
tion, which whimpers pallid roundelays. When a hirsute and 
Rabelaisian person like Walt Whitman passes, a shudder runs 
through organized society, so monstrous he seems and gross. 

And this, as I have said, disquiets the thinking man. He 
cannot persuade himself that all is well with the age that has a 
petty and pallid taste in art and letters. He recognizes the 
sway of the artificial in the admiration which the modish art 
critic professes for Botticelli. He acknowledges sadly that it 
is the mode to admire the degenerate, the etiolate, the smug, 
the caduque, the petty things of this day or the grimacing 
symbols — out of which all meaning has faded— of the days 
gone by. 

There can be no vital art of any sort until there has grown 
up an appreciation of the Rabelaisian spirit, until we dare 
to face our passions; until we are unashamed of the riot of 
red blood corpuscles; until we are frank enough to be what 
the dear Lord made us — lusty, joyous men and women, lovers 
of apples and flagons, carnal and unabashed ! 

It was Heine who pointed out that the Berliners are moral 
—because they sit in snow up to the navel; and this is the 
morality of art and letters to-day. It is an artificial and un- 
clean morality. It is the insincere modesty of the fig leaf. Ah ! 
for the frank, sweet innocence that used the fig leaf as a fan. 

The art of the future? 

Ah ! my pallid and anaemic friends — playwriters, poets, mu- 
sicians, painters — we need have no fear of that if you will but 
get out into the open space of life, let your blood riot and 
your passions blaze unchecked; let your natural and whole- 
some egotism have its way, even though it should lead you 
to the whimsical conclusion that you have an immortal soul ! 

Vance Thompson 
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Stt>e Galte bp tbe EMtor 

Not long ago a sly little troll of a Scan- 
TEbC Hfl€ Of dinavian woman put forth a book which she 
Safety called "The Dangerous Age." It made 

something of a pother, owing to the frank- 
ness of the author in dealing with matters of sex that are, 
generally speaking, taboo with us. One expects a literary 
woman to go far along this line (indecency is her forte when 
she really sets out to shock us), but the little Scandinavian 
person went the limit. And she quite riddled the old notion 
that virtue is a matter of geography, as expressed in Byron's 
couplet — 

What men call gallantry and gods adult'ry 

Is much more common where the climate's sultry. 

I was myself surprised that in the frozen North there 
could be such prurient consideration of a theme which is 
usually left to the Latin South for congenial literary treat- 
ment. Undoubtedly, that aided the modest author in her 
evident purpose to make a scandal and a sensation, in which 
she perfectly succeeded. 

The little Scandinavian woman made even wicked Lutetia 
stare with her frank disclosure of certain things which women 
are never supposed to reveal, save in the most intimate confi- 
dences among themselves. She broke the Law of Sex, or in 
male parlance, "struck below the belt," and thereby forfeited 
the sympathy and support of women. Therefore, her visit to 
this country was a failure: even Madame New York could 
not tolerate a woman who boldly avowed that she liked men 
to go unbathed — with the charm about them of Horace's 
"olentis hircit" Moreover, she had humiliated all womanhood 
by revealing secrets of the gyneceum never whispered before, 
thus affording new weapons to the common enemy Man! It 
was too much even for the robust candor which certain 
advanced females among us import into their discussions of 
Sex. Charlotte Perkins Gilman positively refused to meet 
this imprudent sister of the North— and what could you 
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expect after that? Her visit to America was, as I have said, 
a failure socially, and I suspect her publishers were not much 
in pocket thereby. 

However, it must be allowed that her book was a good deal 
of a success, and got itself read and wrangled about pretty 
much the world over. She had "told on" her sex, as per- 
haps never woman writer had done before. Unlovely as the 
revelation was, that was enough to make her book sought 
after by all manner of people. Men liked it much better than 
women, for an obvious reason — it had snatched away the veil 
from the inscrutability of sex. 

But there is a larger profit for them in this book if they 
will consider it rightly. Karin Michaelis named as the 
"dangerous age" the middle term of life at which a woman 
ordinarily ceases to exert a physical fascination upon men. 
She must then resign herself to be no longer sued and pur- 
sued, courted and caressed, and she can no longer hope to 
occupy a disproportionate share of one man's time, or of that 
of many, if she be plu rally disposed. All is finished for her: 
she can neither give the disease nor impart the remedy; and 
she is effaced as a source of the most insidious and universal 
trouble that the world has ever known. 

Is it not sad, Mesdames? — and who could blame you for 
being vexed with this odious little Scandinavian and her 
hatefully candid book? ... 

But looking now to the advantage of my own sex, I see 
not why the Dangerous Age for women should not be the 
Age of Safety for men, and I wish it might occur as early 
for one as for the other. 

What thinking man but has rejoiced at the end of that long 
slavery, so often ignoble in its basis, to which he has sacri- 
ficed his golden years? Oh, the blind worship of dolls, red- 
lipped and long-haired and bauble-eyed, by which a man gets 
no profit of his youth and often goes maimed all his daysl 
Oh, the cursed tyranny of the flesh, to which strength yields 
up its best sinews, genius its highest aspirations, ambition its 
loftiest dreams! What tragedies are to be laid to it! — 
secret tragedies from which the world bleeds, though it dare 
not publish them. What worse tragedy than that of the 
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hatred and alienation which too often mark the end of this 
bondage of the flesh for both man and woman! When, oh 
when will the world learn to use this thing as a blessing 
instead of a plague and a curse? . . . 

Not very soon, it is to be feared; but the sooner, we may 
hope, when men and women alike, instead of lamenting the 
end of sexual domination or seeking to prolong it, shall 
rather rejoice at regaining their freedom. It is a degrading 
yoke, as we know, which presses many almost from the cra- 
dle to the grave. Some of the ancient poets not inaptly saw 
in it the malice of the gods, and Sophocles gave public thanks 
when he was at length freed from the stings of desire (that 
he was then about eighty does not damage my present moral). 
In our civilization it prevents the full development of the 
race — perhaps we cannot conceive what men and women 
would look like, or what their intellectual possibilities would 
be, without the handicap imposed upon them by countless 
ages of sexual slavery. So deeply rooted is it, both in the 
strength and the weakness of humanity, so confirmed by the 
sanction of religion and the prescription of immemorial 
habit, that a real reform can be hoped for only among the 
ultimate emancipations of the race. . . . 



Mr. Wm. J. Locke, who has written some 
fiPPC&l tO trifling novels, publishes a letter in the 
plttiOttBflt "Paul Mall Gazette" appealing to the press 

"to awaken the laboring population of 
Great Britain and Ireland from their ghastly apathy." He 
declares that no patriotic man or woman can have failed to 
stand aghast at the inadequate response to Lord Kitchener's 
summons to Britain's manhood. "One would have thought, 
(he goes on to say in a strain very reminiscent of Burke and 
excusable in the stress of his agitation) that at such a trumpet 
call a million men had leaped forth on the instant, eager to 
defend their country in its hour of needl A million men, 
one would have thought, but now we have but a bare hun- 
dred thousand— a meagre hundred thousand.*^ 
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Mr. Locke bitterly complains that "the proletariat has 
been too long trained by demagogues of the Keir Hardie and 
Larkin type and the rest of the scum of uneducated thought, 
to put class above nationality. They have been too long 
trained to believe in the shibboleth of the 'solidarity of labor'." 
And he proceeds: 

You may declare the operatives, the miners, the farm-hands 
all the trades, to be patriotic. So verily will they declare them- 
selves. Nightly will they howl loyalty at music-halls and pic- 
ture theatres. On the news of an unimportant British victory 
they will wave futile flags and hold facile revelry in the streets. 
Patriotism in a way, yes. But have they come forward to 
obey their country's call? They have not What is a hun- 
dred thousand men ? What is a hundred thousand men among 
the twenty-two millions of males in the British Isles? The 
manhood of our foes and friends has rallied in millions 
around the standard. 

I appeal to the press to drive home the truth to my fellow- 
countrymen. 

The hand of hunger is already clutching at the throat of 
our labouring population. They will appeal for help to charita- 
ble funds. Before he claims, let each man think what in the 
name of God and his country he has done to deserve assist- 
ance. 

The patriotic "urge" of this personally non-militant pen- 
man does him infinite credit, of course, and it may be al- 
lowed to condone the unnecessary harshness of his expression. 
But why should the laboring men of England — the proletariat, 
as this phrasemaker calls them with a fling of contempt — 
why should they "enthuse" at the prospect of shedding their 
blood for the Empire? Are they not always menaced by 
hunger in a land whose fatness is reaped and gathered for 
the few? Is not this the predestined and inevitable result of 
the British Governing System which by an unwritten law both 
economic and ethical, tends always to depress the working 
classes to a point of starvation? What has the Empire done 
for them? What poor are poorer than England's poor, en- 
riched as she is by many subject peoples? Where is the la- 
boring man more hardly stinted in his wage? Where is he 
more absolutely the bond-slave of a system, both social and 
capitalistic, which grinds him in the dirt? Is it fair to expect 
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red-blooded patriotism from him — the degenerate descendant 
of the lusty English yeoman who so bravely responded to King 
Harry's eloquence at Harfleur? He, poor devil, has never had 
the food or the living or the outlook on life to get him a soul ; 
and patriotism is, above all, a spiritual possession. His life 
is indeed worth little to him, but surely it is not surprising 
that stunted as he is in mind and body by excessive and pre- 
mature labor, he should lack the courage to throw it away. I 
suspect he will not be much encouraged to do so by the "ap- 
pear* of Mr. Wm. J. Locke, a document which seems to me 
rank with class feeling and chock-full of bitter provocation to 
the "proletariat." . . . 

Another thing, which Mr. Locke may not have thought of 
in his passionate appeal to the sluggish patriotism of the com- 
monalty: War nowadays is largely waged by machinery and 
the effect upon human combatants is of a scrambled omelette 
description — not nice or poetic or romantic, in any sense, and 
asking to be covered up as soon as possible. No wonder the 
desired recruits hang back in England. A jolly hard fight is 
no deterrent to English pluck, but to be mussed up like that! 
. . . even "for all we have and are," is just a bit too much, 
don't you know. 

By the bye, the best brains of France — artists, poets, lit- 
erary men — are at the front fighting for their country, while 
their English confreres like Kipling, Locke, Wells et ai., con- 
tent themselves with writing letters to the papers and con- 
tributing well-paid articles to American magazines. France 
is still dedicate to chivalry and England to the Main Chance. 

I have been rebuked for declaring Harold 
B J3€0t Bell Wright's novels to be without literary 

SCllCt merit, while confessing that I had never 

read any of them. But there was really 
nothing censurable in this admission of mine: I can "sense" 
literature or the lack of it in an author without reading him. 
Do you suppose a critic has to go through all the truck that 
is annually unloaded upon the suffering public? And how 
long do you think he would last in an attempt to read even 
the twentieth part of it? ... My judgment, then, of Mr. 
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Harold Bell Wright's literary pretensions (which are but a 
negligible factor in the popular success of his books) was 
founded upon a study of his publisher's ding-dong advertise- 
ments and also upon certain newspaper reviews. I was sure of 
my man, but the censure referred to drove me to make the 
final test. 

I now depose and affirm that on the 25th day of September, 
1014, at the Circulating Library kept by Mr. Donnelly on 
Main Street of our town, I got through seven and a half 
pages of "The Eyes of the World," at which point merciful 
unconsciousness came to my relief. 

I no longer wonder that Mr. Harold Bell Wright circulates 
like the postage stamp: his yawning ignorance and bucolic 
provincialism, his complete lack of art and style, together with 
his intellectual banality, philistine pretense to virtue and hope- 
lessly vulgar outlook on life, all stamp him as the peerless, 
predestined favorite of the American "middle classes." 



I have been well scolded by persons, fe- 

male and epicene, for expressing the 

•3^* opinion that "the employment of women 

writers has not tended to purify the press, 

but quite the contrary." 

In point of fact, American women are obsessed with the 
sex question. They can't let it alone, but whether as journal- 
ists or playwrights or suffragists, keep constantly and pruri- 
ently at it. The reason for this is less clear than they 
imagine, and perhaps few explain it to themselves as a 
symptom of revolt against man-made morality. But un- 
doubtedly it stems from that very source, and a kind of 
nymphomania seems to have seized upon the sex at the pros- 
pect of their approaching emancipation from man, his tyrannies 
and his moralities. 

Thus I find Miss Jessie Phelps, professor of physiology in 
the Michigan State Normal College, raising the banner of 
revolt as follows: — 

"Children of both sexes and adults as well should bathe 
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and dress together, freely, frankly, openly and without prudish 
apology." 

She further declared that the true story of sex should be 
told to children before they have reached their fifth year, 
and she urged that they be made familiar with the nude of 
each sex. 

It is an old observation that woman is unmoral, and it is 
perfectly true that existing ideas of sexual morality are man- 
made, and have been forced upon her by man for his own 
pleasure, profit and protection. 

But we are certainly coming on! 

J» J» J» 

The German trey-spot: Kaiser, Kultur and Krupp. 



The Lion of Lucerne has a rival to his glory at Liege. 



Please note that the European war will not be won in or by 
the newspapers of America. 



In the New York newspapers you are welcome to all the 
neutrality you can discover with the naked eye. 



There has never been discovered an acceptable substitute 
for youth — but women continue to rummage the vanity shops. 



Without prejudice to my neutrality, I would fain observe 
that the best place for the Kaiser's troops to rehearse "Die 
Wacht am Rhein" is within the borders of the Fatherland. 



Mr. Zangwill calls upon all Jewry to rally to the side of 
England in the great European struggle. The appeal might 
be more effective if limited strictly to the Jews who are help- 
ing to finance the war. • 



Your Uncle Woodrow is a highly pacific person, but he 
must often remark privately to our old college chum Bill Bryan 
— "Drat that plaguey Mexican mosquito: it would be such a 
relief to swat him just once!" JK CoooIp 
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Herr Dokter Munsterberg judges the moment opportune to 
publish a laudatory essay on the Kaiser, in which among other 
things he praises him as a deep theologian. Can anything be 
more subtle than German humor? 



Mr. Carnegie is sure that the war was declared by the 
German military clique when the Kaiser wasn't looking or 
listening. This is quite pawky of Andrew, but unluckily it 
would stigmatize his great and good friend as a fool. 



Am&ie Rives in "Shadows of Flames" is still the same 
warm baby that a generation since gave us "The Quick and 
the Dead." Wonderful how these aged literary ladies main- 
tain their temperature : — "even in their ashes burn their wonted 
fires," or something to that effect. 



War is hell, anyway you take it, and the attempt to lay 
undue emphasis on the high spots such as Louvain, is mere 
futile sentimentalism or newspaper politics and apt to be pre- 
ponderantly the latter. There is only one way to prevent such 
outrages that shock humanity, and that is to make war im- 
possible. 



It seems that New York is to have a very poor operatic sea- 
son, owing to the war keeping at home in their several coun- 
tries many of the long-haired artists and tremendous fat 
women who commonly hail with joy the invitation of the 
American Dollar. Which reminds us that there are good 
things to be said even of this war ! 



Theodore Dreiser's novel, "The Titan," which some unlicked 
critics have declared to be "equal to Balzac," is simply the 
life-story of the late millionaire financier and promoter Yerkes, 
presented under the thinnest possible veil of fiction. Yerkes* 
personality, his projects, his failures, his successes, his taste 
in art and in mistresses, are all painstakingly set forth with a 
journalistic veracity of method and a total want of the illum- 
ination of genius. Mr. Dreiser is entitled to credit for his 
laborious transcript of reality, but his perfervid admirers are 
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hereby regretfully informed that the Great American Novel 
will not arrive that way. 



Brig. Gen. McCoskry Butt — an American if you please, in 
spite of his English-sounding and war-breathing title — raises 
his martial voice in the newspapers to declare for enforced 
military service in this country and a standing army, sir, of 
at least a million men. Brig. Gen. McCoskry Butt's excite- 
ment smacks suspiciously of the buffet. 



"Androcles and the Lion" is as good as Voltaire at his 
best— the best of "Candide." It is the one piece of work that 
Bernard Shaw has produced since his "Caesar and Cleopatra" 
which convicts him of positive genius rather than extraordi- 
nary talent. As an example of delicious, unhackneyed farce 
but slightly veiling a serious, satirical purpose, there are few 
things to compare with it in our literature. The mere choice 
of theme is a notable instance of the intuition and economy of 
genius. 



Nowhere do the Christian churches lead the forlorn hope 
of humanity against war, but rather abandon it to socialists 
and free thinkers. You see war must be respectable since those 
who condemn and oppose it are generally quite the reverse. 
And so the churches content themselves with praying against 
war to their respectable God and leaving the issue in His 
hands. 

The socialists have taken up a crusade against war, which 
seemingly has not gained them the approval of the churches. 
Do the churches hang back on account of their ancient friend- 
ship for kings — that sanctified pact of throne and altar by 
which the people have been so long hoodwinked? Are they 
still betraying Christ for sundry pieces of silver? . . . 
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fllicbael fllonaban, Editor 

Vol, 2 December, 1014 No. 1 

^earnings 

tkfcOUR letter gave me a deep thrill of interest and emotion. 
JJx I am old enough to offer you this as a genuine compli- 
ment But you are wise, and you know that age does 
not count with persons of the idealistic temperament, in mat- 
ters of the heart 

Yet I am not happy in replying to you. I dread new friend- 
ships, especially with women, which make disturbing claims 
upon a writer and interfere with his work. For no matter 
how much a woman may protest her interest in your artis- 
tic effort, she is always more concerned to gain your admira- 
tion for herself. Fatally, inevitably she is a rival to your 
work, stealing the thought from under your pen, intruding 
her brow, her eyes, her lips between you and the face of 
your Dream. 

Therefore, I pause ere I seal this letter, seized by I know 
not what presentiment of evil and misfortune from an act so 
simple. But our expectation of blessings from the unknown is 
so strong, in spite of dolorous and repeated disillusions, that I 
end by taking the hazard — as always) — and committing to the 
post the letter which is now before you. And the written word 
being gone beyond recall, I have an access of doubt and re- 
gret which causes me the most poignant misery. 

Faint heart, you think, or perhaps more likely, the cold pru- 
dence of age? 

I hasten to reassure you — though not what men call young, 
I am still far enough, thank God, from what women call old. 
Indeed, Madame, I have to strive constantly against this in- 
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corrigible youth of the heart— at once the blessing and the 
curse of the artistic nature — lest it lead me into folly unbe- 
coming my years. 

But do not mistake me. I am stronger than I long was, for 
I have learned that Love is a terrible wastrel. And — pardon 
me !— I have other honey to give ere my course be run. After 
all, you see, the sun is not so high as it was, and I cannot 
echo my youthful boast, that a woman is the only thing for 
me between the heavens and the earth. Ah, Madame) I have 
been thoroughly tried in those sweet flames, and like holy 
Lawrence, I was anxious that the fire should reach every 
part But one must pass on, after all — and especially, one 
must do his stint of work. . . . 

Then your letter came, as many a letter has come, and an 
old unrest of the heart was awakened. Why did I feel on 
touching your unopened letter, that it held some portentous 
word of fate, which not to hear or know were better for my 
peace? Whence these intuitions, sudden lights flashed on the 
soul, which seem intended to warn and save us? 

I looked long at the picture of the beautiful woman which 
came with your letter, and all my old cowardice and much of 
my old desire awoke. Those eyes, that mouth, that splendid 
hair, the whole conquering charm and beauty of you, might 
well have overthrown a stronger will than mine. 

Why did you send that picture if you were content merely 
to be, as you said, a friend standing in the shadow, with no 
claim upon my life ? Do you not see that by this act of yours, 
you have given the lie to your gracious promises? I might 
have feared you less, had I not thus early learned how much 
there is to fear! 

For in truth, I do fear that mimic semblance of you, as if it 
were the living woman whom I have never seen. The eyes 
seem to burn into mine — the lips seem to plead for a kiss — 
the entire sovereign seduction of you transpires from the pic- 
tured card. Yes, Madame, rejoice in your conquest) I do 
fear you; and I put away the picture where its insistent gaze 
may not affect my nerves, in order to frame a reply to your 
letter. . . . 
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Let me begin by granting .that a great passion is the highest 
gift that can fall to a man of the artistic temperament. I 
mean, of course, a passion which soothing and satisfying, yet 
never cloying the physical man, shall spur the artist to the 
fullest exercise of his talent. I will even grant that the artist 
lacking this ideal companion and, in a sense, collaborator, must 
fail of complete expression. Such a passion means to him, 
in a word, perfect health and efficiency. That genius gives 
the best account of itself which has its most fruitful dreams 
upon the bosom of love. 

Balzac, much as he feared woman as the most fatal source 
of distraction to the artist, yet knew, as he knew everything, 
how greatly art is indebted to her. And despite the famous 
chapter on chastity in "Cousine Bette," we know that he al- 
lowed himself compensations for exceeding his written pre- 
cept Nor did he ever let go the fair hand of woman, while 
building the immense edifice of the "Human Comedy," as if 
dreading to lose the one vital source of inspiration. During 
nearly twenty years— practically the entire span of his crea- 
tive life — he wrote almost daily letters to Madame Hanska, 
making her, as it were, the patron saint of his achievement 
This was in truth the greatest of his romances. 

Byron, defending his connection with the Guiccioli — the 
most fortunate of his friendships with women— declares in a 
letter to Moore that a passion is absolutely necessary to the 
mental life of a poet Further he avers that but for his ad- 
ventures and affaires de coeur, he would have vegetated in ob- 
scurity, voiceless and unknown, like many an English squire. 

But, alas, Madame, how rare is such a passion among those 
clever but unfortunate people who make history, or biography, 
or scandal! It would seem that ideal matings are reserved 
to the common and undistinguished ones of the earth, or even 
the industrial classes. Who has not witnessed exquisite idyls 
of affection among the poor and lowly? Plumbers hit off the 
grand passion more luckily than poets. Haberdashers are 
more happily married than great novelists and dramatists. 
Even the despised race of vagrant tinkers can point to exam- 
ples of conjugal love and fidelity which put to shame the chron- 
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icles of genius. A wit of our time has aptly expressed the 
truth in this paraphase of Gray's famous line — 

"The short and simple scandals of the poor." 

I suspect the poets have bargained ill with life, for what 
poem ever written can be compared to the perfect love of a 
woman's heart? . . . 

You remember how Daudet explored this painful yet in- 
tensely human subject in his "Artists' Wives," certainly the 
most acute and searching, yet withal delicate analysis of the 
whole matter that has been made. What a charmingly gentle 
chirurgeon he appears in probing and revealing these lesions 
of the heart! What bitter truths he tells without bitterness t 
How pathetic these tragedies seem, which, upon reflection, we 
are astonished to find, present only the common stuff of ex- 
perience: — it is the writer's art that has wrought the illusion. 
In Daudet's book, you will find every type of incompatible 
from the fool who hates her husband's talent and does him 
to death with her ignorant spleen, to the sly woman of the 
world who furthers her good man's interests at a certain ex- 
pense to him unknown, in the peculiar French fashion. 

In the prologue of this charming book (which only a French- 
man could have written), Daudet seems to hold the thesis 
that men of the artistic vocation should not marry, the risks 
to their work being so great in an ill-assorted union. By 
way of clinching the point, he does not report a single strictly 
fortunate instance among his collection of artists' wives. 
Daudet was himself most felicitously married, as all authori- 
ties agree, and his book seems to me the more remarkable 
on this account. 

That wonderful short-sighted observation of his, long ap- 
plied to the world of Paris where such examples abound, re- 
ports only tragedies or failures. 

Is it not cruel, Madame? But perhaps you ask, why is the 
artist so tragically liable to the misfortunes of marriage ? Let 
me answer in the words of Daudet The first and greatest dan- 
ger of marriage, he says, is the loss or degradation of one's 
talent. The ordinary run of men are, of course, exempted 
from this observation. "But for all of us, poets, painters, 
sculptors, musicians, who live outside of life, wholly occupied 
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in studying it, in reproducing it, holding ourselves always a 
little remote from it, as one steps back from a picture the 
better to see it, I say that marriage can only be the exception. 
To tkftk nervous, exacting, impressionable being, that child- 
man that we call the artist, a special type of woman almost 
impossible to find, is needful ; and the safest thing to do is not 
to look for her." 

But is the artist more fortunate, Madame, in seeking out- 
side of marriage, in relations condemned by religion and the 
social law, that peace and joy which only union with a be- 
loved woman can give ? I will not deny that such connections 
occasionally seem to favor the painting of pictures and the 
writing of poetry or music — the paucity of the known in- 
stances and the celebrity of the persons lending to these a 
significance which they may not properly claim. Such friend- 
ships, hors de lot, are scarcely to be spoken of in this country, 
though our reticence on the point is no proof that they do 
not exist— I believe indeed that relations of this kind, more 
shrewdly concealed than in Europe, are far less uncommon 
than our conventional hypocrisy would allow. 

Granting so much, what pledge of happiness do they offer 
the artist? — what hope of continuance, of fidelity and security? 
I believe in nothing so much as in miracles, Madame, yet 
there is but one answer to these questions. . . . 

Alas, there is danger wherever we turn. The platonic friend- 
ship has long since been laughed out of court — it is possible 
only to the old or infirm or sexually deficient. In the case of 
two normal persons, it is bound to end in possession, or — 
what is not so well known — in hatred on one side or the 
other. The man hates the woman who gives much without 
giving all; the woman hates the man who fears to take all 
while taking much. The sense of an unpaid debt leaves them 
permanently wrong toward each other. We touch here the 
secret source of those wonderful acrimonies which are often 
disclosed among persons whose lives had seemed an open book. 
I should add that in these affairs, the woman is always more 
bitter and unforgiving than the man. With that special divina- 
tion reserved to your adorable sex, you will readily understand 
why, Madame. . . . Digitized by Google 
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Let me conclude, dear unknown Friend, by asking of you 
that which I fear to be impossible for us both. Remain 
unknown— unseen— unapproachable : yet a light in the shadow, 
a hope in the emptiness of barren years, a cordial to the 
often weary heart and drooping spirit) Let me worship you 
in secret— at once a glory and an illusion — like the unknown 
masterpiece of Balzac's painter.. Let us, even like that infat- 
uated artist, wise with the privilege of genius, forbid our- 
selves a meeting, a disclosure which could only put an end 
to our dream. Be and forever remain the unknown mas- 
terpiece of my soul I 

Write to me sometimes, but even better, learn to speak to 
me in the Silence . . . this is in truth the test of that 
higher love to which we both aspire. Do not, I pray you, 
ask me to come to see you ... ah, my God) why did 
you send that picture? . . . Rather send the voiceless 
assurance of your love to me as from a convent sanctuary 
whose high walls and vigilant guardians keep us forever 
apart 

Can you obey me in all this? 

"Yes!" I hear you cry, with a dolorous and passionate 
eagerness. But even in the accents of that solemn pledge of 
renunciation, I hear the tone with which you will welcome 
me to your arms, and I know my feet to be set in the ways 

that lead to you! 

************* 

When the writer had traced the last word of the foregoing 
letter, his brow was a little pale from the effort of compo- 
sition and also from the emotion which his thoughts had 
induced. Sinking back in the deep study chair, he clasped 
his hands above his head with a habitual gesture and said 
to himself in a half -vexed way: 

"I swear this foolishness gets a man in spite of himself. 
No aid to seduction so potent as the imagination!" 

At that moment the wife of his bosom entered the room 
and kissed him lightly on the forehead. Then with conjugal 
assurance, picking up the scattered sheets on his writing 
table, she glanced carelessly over thenx 

"Ah," she remarked indifferently, inj ig n£d twise affected by 
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the real or simulated passion of the written words, "so the 
women of unsatisfied yearnings are after you again? Poor 
dear I — what a bore to have to write such people." 

"My love," replied her husband, a little wearily, "when 
they stop writing at last it will mean trouble of a more serious 
land ; for I shall then know that I have lost my 'punch.' " 

"Ye-es," she assented abstractedly, still looking through 
the manuscript; "but her picture that you speak of so 
warmly — where is it?" And her tone became staccato all of 
a sudden, seemed to admit of no trifling. 

"My dear," he rejoined in conciliatory fashion, "I did not 
want a recurrence of— you know what — (he winced as he 
spoke) and so I destroyed it." 

Their eyes fully met and she held his long, but he did 
not waver. 

"You are a dear," she said, after a moment's hesitation, 
"and also— though I your wife say it — an artist!" 

Michael Monahan. 
# # j$ 

Arnold Bennett declares that he puts more brain work in 
a novel than in a play. This is dealing candidly with the pub- 
lic, which may have supposed that there was no difference to 
speak of. 



After long years made dolorous by slavery of the Spirit 
and the forced submission of the Mind, a bright moment 
dawned when I cried aloud for joy— "Thank God, I am free 
at last!" Then came One who sought to bind me with 
silken fetters that held as tightly as the old chains— it was 
Friendship ! 



A curious reflection is that men who will not speak to their 
fellow men without an introduction expect to have no diffi- 
culty in meeting Jesus when they die and being received ac- 
cording to their merits and social standing. They are eighteen ' 
hundred and eighty-one years too late to speak to Jesus in 
the flesh, but the chance is open to them to copy His exam- 
ple. For it is written of Him that He consorted with pub- 
Beans and sinners. 
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Ubt Dapa of ©(stance 

^^HE days of distance and the nights apart 
Uk Are at an end; 

All the long lonely winter of the heart 
Is at an end: 
No more forever shall the autumn gloom, 
No more forever shall December freeze ; 
For lo! the sweet swift-footed April breeze 
Fills all the world with fragrance and with bloom — 

my own love and friend, 
Our grief is at an end ) 

Our grief is ended and our joys begun; 
We have climbed the night — at last we reach the sun; 
And the wide world from pole to pole is bright 
With the effulgent face of our delight, 
From shining end to end. 

Deep in the scented shadow of your hair 

1 bow my head and weep for very bliss, 
So happy I can scarce believe me there — 

Too happy even to kiss; 
For, love, O most desired and lovely friend, 
Through your great locks I see the rising sun; 
The solitary night is at an end, 
Our morning is begun. 

Richard LbGallibnne. 
Jl Jl Jl 

xcbe (Pttent 

HUTUMN is here! When I feel the first touch of winter, 
I have to think of my friend who lives out there on 
the borders of Asia. 
The last time I went to see him I knew that I should not 
see him again. It was toward the end of September, three 
years ago. I found him stretched out on his divan, dream- 
ing under the influence of opium. Holding out his hand to 
me without moving, he said: 

"Stay here, talk, and I will answej^o^^^g^U not 
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move, for you know that when once the drug has been swal- 
lowed you must stay on your back." 

I sat down and began to tell him a thousand things about 
Paris and the boulevard. 

But he interrupted me. 

"What you are saying does not interest me in the least, for I 
am thinking only of the countries under other skies. Oh, how 
that poor Gautier must have suffered, always haunted by the 
longing for the Orient! You don't know what that means, 
how that country takes hold of you, how it captivates you, 
penetrates you to your inmost being and will not let you go. 
It enters into you through the eye, through the skin, with all 
its invisible seductions, and it holds you by an invisible 
thread, which is unceasingly pulling you, in whatever spot on 
earth chance may have flung you. I take the drug in order 
to muse on that land, in the delicious torpor of opium." 

He stopped and closed his eyes. 

"Does it seem so pleasant to you to take this poison?" I 
asked. "What physical joy does it give, to make one absorb 
it even to death?" 

"It is not a physical joy," he replied; "it is better than that, 
it is more. I am often sad; I detest life, which wounds me 
every day on all sides, with all its hardness. Opium consoles 
for everything, makes one take part in all. Do you know that 
state of mind that I might call teasing irritation? I ordi- 
narily live in that state. And there are two things that can 
cure me of it : opium or the Orient. As soon as I have taken 
opium I lie down and wait, perhaps one hour, and sometimes 
two. Then, when it begins to take effect I feel first a slight 
trembling in the hands and feet, not a cramp, but a vibrant 
numbness ; then little by little I have the strange and delicious 
sensation of feeling my limbs disappear. It seems to me as 
if they were taken off, and this feeling grows upon me until 
it fills me completely. I have no longer any body; I retain 
merely a kind of pleasant memory of it. Only my head is 
there, and it works. I muse. I think with an infinite, material 
joy, with unequaled lucidity, with a surprising penetration. I 
reason, I deduct, I understand everything, I discover ideas 
that never before have come to me; I descend to new depths 
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and mount to marvelous heights ; lam floating in an ocean of 
thought, and I taste the incomparable happiness, the ideal 
enjoyment of the chaste and serene intoxication of pure in- 
telligence." 

Again he stopped and closed his eyes. I said: 

"Your longing for the Orient is due only to this constant 
intoxication. You are living in a state of hallucination. How 
can one long for that barbarous country, where the Mind is 
dead, where sterile thought does not go beyond the narrow 
limits of life, and makes no effort to take flight, to increase 
and conquer?" 

"What does practical thought matter?" he replied; "what 
I love is the dream. That only is good, and that only is 
sweet. Implacable reality would lead me to suicide, if the 
dream did not allow me to wait 

"You say that the Orient is the land of barbarians; stop, 
you fool f it is the country of the sages, the hot country where 
they let life flow by, and where angles are rounded. 

"We are the barbarians, we men of the West, who call our- 
selves civilized; we are hateful barbarians, who live a pain* 
ful life, like brutes. 

"Look at our cities built of stone and our furniture made 
of hard and knotty wood. We mount, panting, a high and 
narrow stairway, to go into stuffy apartments, into which the 
cold wind comes whistling, only to escape immediately again 
through a chimney, which creates deadly currents of air that 
are strong enough to turn a windmill. Our chairs are hard, 
our walls cold, and covered with ugly paper; everywhere we 
are wounded by angles. Angles on our tables, on our mantels, 
on our doors, and on our beds. We are living on our feet 
or sitting in our chairs, but we never lie down except to sleep, 
which is ridiculous, for in sleeping you are not conscious of 
the happiness there is in being stretched out flat. 

"And then to think of our intellectual life! It is filled with 
incessant struggle and strife. Worry hovers over us and pre- 
occupations tease us ; we no longer have time to seek and pur- 
sue the two or three good things within our reach. 

"It is war to the finish. And our character, even more than 
our furniture, is full of angles—angles everywhere. 

Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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"We are hardly out of bed when we hasten to our work, in 
rain or snow. We are fighting rivals, competitions, hostili- 
ties. Every man is an enemy whom we must fear and over- 
come, and with whom we must resort to ruse. Even love has 
with us its aspects of victory and defeat : that also is a strug- 
gle." 

He reflected for some moments, and then continued: 

"I know the house that I am going to buy. It is square, 
with a flat roof and wooden trimmings, in the Oriental 
fashion. From the terrace you can see the sea, where white 
sails like pointed wings are passing, and Grecian or Moham- 
medan ships. There are hardly any openings in the walls 
outside. A large garden, where the air is heavy under the 
shadow of palms, is in the center of this dwelling. A jet of 
water rises from under the trees, and falls in drops into a 
large marble basin, the bottom of which is covered with 
golden sand. I shall bathe there at any hour of the day. 
between two pipes, two dreams, two kisses. 

"I will not have any servant, any hideous maid with greasy 
apron, who kicks up the dirty bottom of her skirt with her 
worn shoes. Oh, that kick of the heel, which shows the 
yellow ankle! It Alls my heart with disgust, and yet I 
cannot avoid it. These wretches all do it. 

"I shall no longer hear the tramping of shoes on the 
floor, the loud slamming of doors, the crash of breaking 
dishes. 

"I will have beautiful black slaves, draped in white veils, 
who run barefoot over heavy carpets. 

"My walls shall be soft and resilient, like the breast of 
woman; and my divans, ranged in a circle around each 
apartment, shall be heaped with cushions of all shapes, so 
that I may lie down in all possible postures. 

'Then, when I am tired of the delicious repose, tired of 
enjoying immobility and my eternal dream, tired of the calm 
pleasure of well-being, I shall have a swift black or white 
horse brought to my door. 

"And I shall ride away on it, drinking in the air which 
stings and intoxicates, the air that whistles when one is 
galloping furiously. 
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"And I shall fly like an arrow over this colored earth, 
which intoxicates the eye and seems savory like wine. 

"In the calm of the evening, I shall ride madly toward the 
wide horizon, which is tinged with pink by the setting sun. 
Everything is pink down there in the twilight, the scorched 
mountains, the sand, the clothing of the Arabs, the white 
coat of the horses. 

"Pink flamingoes rise out of the marshes under the pink 
sky; and I shall shout deliriously, bathed in the illimitable 
pinkness of the world. 

"I shall no longer see men dressed in black, sitting on 
uncomfortable chairs and drinking absinthe while talking of 
business, or walking along the pavements, in the midst of 
the deafening noise of cabs in the street. 

"I shall know nothing of the state of the Bourse, the 
fluctuations of stocks and bonds, all the useless stupidities in 
which we waste our short, miserable, and traitorous exist- 
ence. Why all this trouble, all this suffering, all these strug- 
gles? I shall rest, sheltered from the wind, in my bright, 
sumptuous house. 

"And I shall have four or five wives in luxurious apart- 
ments — five wives who have come from the five divisions 
of the world and who will bring to me the taste of feminine 
beauty found in all races. 1 ' 

Again he stopped, and then he said softly: 

"Leave me." 

"I went, and I never saw him again. 

Two months later he sent me these three words only: "I 
am happy!" 

His letter smelled of incense and other sweet perfumes. 

Guy Db Maupassant. 
jl jl Jl 

Col. Roosevelt has been playing a diminuendo part for some 
time, but few realized how small the once "great leader" had 
become, as shown by the New York election. The failure of 
his last doubtful and desperate enterprise has settled finally the 
question whether he can come back. Seldom have the people 
pronounced a negative of such emphasis and volume.. ~\ r 
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fmaa-trtbart 

«IS cage is exactly two Japanese inches high and one 
inch and a half wide: its tiny wooden door, turning 
upon a pivot, will scarcely admit the tip of my little 
finger. But he has plenty of room in that cage, — room to 
walk, and jump, and fly; for he is so small that you must look 
very carefully through the brown-gauze sides of it in order 
to catch a glimpse of him. I have always to turn the cage 
round and round, several times, in a good light, before I can 
discover his whereabouts; and then I usually find him rest- 
ing in one of the upper corners, — clinging, upside down, to his 
ceiling of gauze. 

Imagine a cricket about the size of an ordinary mosquito,— 
with a pair of antennae much longer than his own body, and 
so fine that you distinguish them only against the light Kusa- 
Hibari, or "Grass-Lark," is the Japanese name of him; and 
he is worth in the market exactly twelve cents : that is to say, 
very much more than his weight in gold. Twelve cents for 
such a gnat-like thing!. . . 

By day he sleeps or meditates, except while occupied with 
the slice of fresh egg-plant or cucumber which must be poked 
into his cage every morning. ... To keep him clean and 
well fed is somewhat troublesome: could you see him, you 
would think it absurd to take any pains for the sake of a 
creature so ridiculously small. 

But always at sunset the infinitesimal soul of him awakens : 
then the room begins to fill with a delicate and ghostly music 
of indescribable sweetness,— a thin, thin silvery rippling and 
trilling as of tiniest electric bells. As the darkness deepens, 
the sound becomes sweeter,— sometimes swelling till the whole 
house seems to vibrate with the elfish resonance— sometimes 
thinning down into the faintest imaginable thread of a voice. 
But loud or low, it keeps a penetrating quality that is weird. 
... All night the atomy thus sings: he ceases only when 
the temple bell proclaims the hour of dawn. 

Now this tiny song is a song of love,— Vague love of the 
unseen and unknown. It is quite impossible that he should 
ever have seen or known, in this present existence of his. 
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Not even his ancestors, for many generations back, could 
have known anything of the night-life of the fields, or the 
amorous value of song. They were born of eggs hatched 
in a jar of clay, in the shop of some insect-mercnant ; and 
they dwelt thereafter only in cages. But he sings the song 
of his race as it was sung a myriad years ago, and as fault- 
lessly as if he understood the exact significance of every note. 
Of course he did not learn the song. It is a song of organic 
memory, — deep, dim memory of other quintillions of lives, 
when the ghost of him shrilled at night from the dewy 
grasses of the hills. Then that song brought him love — and 
death. He has forgotten all about death; but he remembers 
the love. And therefore he sings now — for the bride that will 
never come. 

So that his longing is unconsciously retrospective: he cries 
to the dust of the past, — he calls to the silence and the gods 
for the return of time. . . . Human lovers do very much 
the same thing without knowing it. They call their illusion 
an Ideal; and their Ideal is, after all, a mere shadowing of 
race-experience, a phantom of organic memory. The living 
present has very little to do with it. . . . Perhaps this 
atomy also has an ideal, or at least the rudiment of an ideal; 
but, in any event, the tiny desire must utter its plaint in vain. 

The fault is not altogether mine. I had been warned that 
if the creature were mated, he would cease to sing and would 
speedily die. But, night after night, the plaintive, sweet, unan- 
swered trilling touched me like a reproach, — became at last an 
obsession, an affliction, a torment of conscience; and I tried 
to buy a female. It was too late in the season; there were 
no more kusa-hibari for sale, — either males or females. The 
insect-merchant laughed and said, "He ought to have died 
about the twentieth day of the ninth month." (It was already 
the second day of the tenth month.) But the insect-merchant 
did not know that I have a good stove in my study, and keep 
the temperature at above 75 degrees F. Wherefore my grass- 
lark still sings at the close of the eleventh month, and I hope 
to keep him alive until the Period of Greatest Cold. How- 
ever, the rest of his generation are probably dead : neither for 
love nor money could I now find him a mate. And were I 
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to set him free in order that he might make the search for 
himself, he could not possibly live through a single night, 
even if fortunate enough to escape by day the multitude of 
his natural enemies in the garden, — ants, centipedes, and 
ghastly earth-spiders. . . . 

Last evening— the twenty-ninth of the eleventh month— an 
odd feeling came to me as I sat at my desk: a sense of 
emptiness in the room. Then I became aware that my grass- 
lark was silent, contrary to his wont I went to the silent 
cage, and found him lying dead beside a dricd-up lump of 
egg-plant as gray and hard as a stone. Evidently he had 
not been fed for three or four days; but only the night 
before his death he had been singing wonderfully, — so that I 
foolishly imagined him to be more than usually contented. 
My student, Aid, who loves insects, used to feed htm; but 
Aki had gone into the country for a week's holiday, and the 
doty of caring for the grass-lark had devolved upon Hana, 
the housemaid. She is not sympathetic, Hana the house- 
maid. She says she did not forget the mite, — but there was 
no more egg-plant And she had never thought of substitut- 
ing a slice of onion or of cucumber! ... I spoke words 
of reproof to Hana the housemaid, and she dutifully ex- 
pressed contrition. But the fairy-music has stopped; and 
the stillness reproaches; and the room is cold, in spite of 
the stove. 

Absurd!. . . I have made a good girl unhappy because 
of an insect half the size of a barley-grain! The quench- 
ing of that infinitesimal life troubles me more than I could 
have believed possible. ... Of course, the mere habit of 
thinking about a creature's wants— even the wants of a 
cricket—may create, by insensible degrees, an imaginative 
interest, an attachment of which one becomes conscious only 
when the relation is broken. Besides, I had felt so much, in 
the hush of the night, the charm of the delicate voice, — 
telling of one minute existence dependent upon my will and 
selfish pleasure, as upon the favour of a god,— telling me 
also that the atom of ghost in the tiny cage, and the atom 
of ghost within myself, were forever but one and the same 
in the deeps of the Vast of being. . . . And then to think 
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of the little creature hungering and thirsting, night after 
night, and day after day, while the thoughts of his guardian 
deity were turned to the weaving of dreams 1 . . . How 
bravely, nevertheless, he sang on to the very end, — an atro- 
cious end, for he had eaten his own legs! . . . May the 
gods forgive us all,— especially Hana the housemaid I 

Yet, after all, to devour one's own legs for hunger is not 
the worst that can happen to a being cursed with the gift of 
song. There are human crickets who must eat their own 
hearts in order to sing. 

Lafcadio Heabn. 
Jl Jl Jl 

1 Stnfi tbe Battle 

1SING the song of the great clean guns that 
belch forth death at will. 
Ah, but the wailing mothers, the lifeless forms 
and still t 

I sing the song of the billowing flags, the bugles 

that cry before. 
Ah, but the skeletons flapping rags, the lips 

that speak no more! 

I sing the clash of bayonets and sabres that 

flash and cleave. 
And wilt thou sing of maimed ones, too, that 

go with pinned-up sleeve? 

I sing acclaimed generals that bring the victory 
home. 

Ah, but the broken bodies that drip like honey- 
comb! 

I sing of hosts triumphant, long ranks of 

marching men. 
And wilt thou sing the shadowy hosts that 

never march again? 
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$U>e Galte £« tbe BMtor 

The newspapers confess themselves puzzled 

to find an appropriate name for the present 

JLuC vKH8t European war — one that will be acceptable 

to Clio, the sad Muse of History, who has 

so many wars to remember! 

I beg to suggest: The Last War of the Kings. 

For the kings have made this war as wantonly and positive- 
ly as any ever made by them in the past— the past that is but 
one long chronicle of the wars of kings. 

It ought to be the last war that kings will be suffered to 
wage— their final holocaust of humanity. But let us begin 
now to call it the Last War of the Kings, and that will per- 
haps help to make it so. 

The question, which of the kings or powers is responsible 
for bringing on this war, is being angrily debated in the pub- 
lic journals. Some blame the Kaiser; others accuse the Czar; 
still others lay it to the deep machinations of England. And 
so the foolish argument proceeds, while the fairest provinces 
of Europe are given up to the devastation of war. 

What stupidity! As if there could be permanent peace in a 
world ruled by kings! Why, if there were no other pretext 
they would go to war, as often in the past, merely to please 
their mistresses. Truly of wondrous importance is it whether 
this flame was kindled by the Hohenzollern or the Hapsburg, 
by the late Edward of England, de functus, or Nicholas of Rus- 
sia, still surviving by the grace of God. Cannot these wrang- 
ling fools understand that war is the glory of kings and the 
making of it the peculiar business of sovereignty? In the 
very oldest chronicles we read : The king goeth forth to war I 
What king has had honor who loved peace and the sheathed 
sword? Of all the far line of crowned and sceptred kings, 
who are actually remembered save the conquerors and war- 
makers? . . . 

In spite of the general horror with which the war is viewed 
in this country, it is clear that some people regard it more 
tolerantly than others. Indeed, people of aristocratic proclivi- 
ties, the class-conscious, are apt to look upon the great coo- 
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flict with more or less overt approval It is to them a grate- 
ful proof that the world is still ordered in the good old way; 
that the anointed kings are still free to do as they please; 
and they believe, somewhat confusedly, that the monarchical 
and aristocratic cause — their cause — will emerge purified and 
strengthened from the furnace of war. These people are not 
without warrant for their opinions, since war has always been 
the foundation as well as the proving ground of aristocracy. ' 

TJiere is also a numerous party, including a great proportion 
of the clergy, who still cling to the old belief that war is 
strictly within the providence of God; that it is therefore in- 
evitable and doubtless salutary, in an ultimate view; and that 
to condemn it or the authors thereof acting under Divine in- 
stigation, were in a way to convict oneself of impiety and 
lack of sense. These opinions are of the English High Church- 
Tory order, but they are quite popular among the class-con- 
scious in this country — an emulous and increasing body. 

Echoing these comfortable, conservative persons are cer- 
tain newspapers which view the war with equanimity as en- 
hancing their own profit and importance— the same newspa- 
pers which were avowedly disappointed that our Government 
did not resort to armed intervention in Mexico and clubbed 
their wits to bring public odium upon the diplomacy of Mr. 
Bryan. Such newspapers are commonly labelled "capitalis- 
tic," which means that they take their cue from the great 
moneyed interests. It is notorious that from the Rothschilds 
to the Morgans, these are not, on principle, averse to war. 
They are money-lenders to the nations, and no nation can 
make war without money. 

Big Business otherwise finds its account in war, and hence 
the class of journals referred to treat it as a respectable and 
socially useful institution, stimulating patriotism and foster- 
ing the sentiment of aristocracy (such newspapers are at 
great pains to reflect the feeling of the class-conscious). Back 
of this specious logic is the conviction that the people can 
never be governed — that is, enslaved, dominated and ex- 
ploited — without the aid of the mailed hand; and while there 
are soldiers there must be war. You will find these mouth- 
pieces of the money power always clamoring fc(r a greater 
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army, a greater navy for our country; but you will never 
hear them speak a word for disarmament, by which alone the 
peace of the world can be secured. 

Thus a leading type of the capitalist newspaper actually goes 
so far as to argue that, contrary to the general belief, this 
frightful European war conveys no menace to civilization! 
Evidently this journal's view is that a war decreed by the rul- 
ing aristocratic classes must have its hidden blessings or at 
least its ultimate compensations. 

The enforced withdrawal of millions of men from useful 
industry and the tillage of the soil; the destruction by war 
in a few months of those monuments of peace which had 
taken years to build up and establish; the blow at the very 
heart of the feeling of a common humanity, that slowest 
growth of the ages; the awakening and giving rein to those 
savage passions and desires which 4rag man down to the 
beast ; the loss of innumerable lives in their prime and bloom ; 
the nameless outrages upon and unimaginable suffering of 
women and children; the oppression of the poor, to which 
even peace will bring but slight alleviation; the legacy of 
blood-hatred and other curses no less terrible which the war 
will lay upon future generations,— all these and other calami- 
ties incident to the war, some of which will not bear reciting, 
are not really harmful to civilization, according to this news- 
paper apologist Humanity recovers from these wounds (such 
is the pitiful logic), the cities are rebuilt, the land is restored 
to tillage, love again opens the womb, and presently the king's 
armies are fresh recruited, whilst the patient backs of the poor 
receive the fearful burden of taxation. 

Such has ever been the appointed order of things in this 
best of all possible worlds (ah, Voltaire! how we must 
thank thee for that phrase!), where the cunning exploit the 
simple, where the few ride the many, and the superstition of 
habit leads most men by the nose. But please God it shall 
not be the future order, since we are now witnessing the Last 
War of the Kings ! . . . 

Until the nations disarm there can be no valid guaranty of 
peace, nor will there be any real hope of curing the oppres- 
sion of the poor. The mere fact of these tremendous anna- 
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merits postulates the necessity of war and creates a tempta- 
tion which men— especially kings — are unable to resist The 
soldier armed is formidable in peace as in war; he is hated 
and feared by those whom he is expected to defend. Weap- 
ons are in themselves an invitation to quarrel, with power to 
annul the deepest laid calculations of statecraft The idle 
soldier must be given some warlike work, else he comes to 
despise his trade as that of a faineant It will be hard to 
cure this lust of blood with which kings and peoples have so 
long been afflicted, and— it must be allowed— with which so 
much that is noble and glorious has been bound up; but it 
can certainly be done by depriving them of the tools of 
slaughter. 

Let them disarm and war will at once be dishonored! 
Doubt not that they will arbitrate their differences willingly 
enough when the lust and vainglory of war no longer trouble 
their minds, and when they have no engines of war with 
which to destroy one another. 

"Let us dishonor war!" cried Victor Hugo, in his famous 
address on the centenary of Voltaire — that great man hated 
with cordial unanimity by all the churches, who did more 
than all churches and churchmen put together to make war 
odious and dishonorable. 

Humanity cannot conceive of a nobler sentiment man this 
uttered by the great poet of France. And yet, since those 
memorable words fell from the lips of Hugo, some thirty-six 
years past, how little has been done to realize them and to 
effect a revolution that would yield immeasurable blessings 
to humanity I 

That some men are born unlucky with 
H SCbOl8t 9 women, t. e., predestined to ruin and defeat 
TTt80Ct)£ at their hands, is a truth of very ancient 

observation as well as a circumstance of 
every-day remark. Nothing is more certain of repetition in 
the great human comedy that babbles around us; and ac- 
cordingly, few phases of life have been more thoroughly ex- 
plored in novel and drama. I do not suppose that the mis- 
fortunes of the New York professor of Latin literature, re- 
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cently climaxed by his self-inflicted death, throw any new 
light on the matter. Even that lamentable suicide perhaps 
failed to impress all but a small section of a public made cal- 
lous by kindred horrors and sensations. If any public teacher 
cried out on the pity of it, the fact escaped my notice : perhaps 
the intent was there, but the words like Banquo's amens, stuck 
in his throat) Yet surely there was something to give us 
pause in the shocking downfall and miserable end of this man, 
justly eminent as he was for his position in a great University, 
for his authority as a scholar and his literary performances. 
Meantime the newspapers accord the late charity of their sil- 
ence to one who was in a marked sense their victim. The lit- 
erary journals are likewise muzzled from puritanical reasons. 
And this notable tragedy of our day vainly seeks a preacher 

to point the fitting moral 

It is clear that in these affairs, knowledge is of no avail 
to save a man, else the sad fate of Harry Thurston Peck 
would not have to be chronicled. He was unquestionably 
familiar with all the "literary instances" of the various risks 
he ran in adventuring with the dangerous sex. He had indeed 
given proofs of a peculiar curiosity and a peculiar competency 
in this province, which did not escape the severely judging 
censure of those who condemned the man. He knew that 
from Gytemnestra to Horace's Canidia, and from Helen of 
Troy to Evelyn of Gotham, the trouble wrought by women is 
of the very stuff o' tragedy. I dare say no quotation was 
oftener in his mouth than that famous saying of Horace 
which names the physical centre of attraction in the woman 
as the cause of terrible war — taeterrimi causa belli. He could 
cite you endlessly from his classics to the point, and he was 
not a whit less posted in the great moderns from Rabelais to 
Heine. He knew that the Furies of the ancients were redis- 
covered by Shakespeare in the "infernal kites" fathered by 
Lear. He had fully grasped those terrible truths about cer- 
tain types of women, which the genius of Balzac pressed upon 
a shrinking world, reluctant to hear or believe. Who better 
than he knew the tragedy of Colonel Chabert, the brave, sim- 
ple soldier driven to beggary and madness and death by the 
woman whom he had so fatuously trusted? Or the no less 
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moving story of die "Abbe* of Tours" and the part therein 
played by the jealous hatred of a fiendish old maid? Be 
sure he was deeply versed in these and other true histories by 
the greatest Master of life since Shakespeare. 

It goes without saying that Mr. Peck was even more fa- 
miliarly acquainted with the works of Thackeray which 
specially illuminate this sad phase of humanity, and which 
have gained him the titles of cynic and misanthrope from a 
society dominated by women. Yes, Mr. Peck had studied 
the wiles and ways of the Thackeray harem from Trix Es- 
mond to the incomparable Becky Sharp, from the lady who 
broke Colonel Newcome's heart in his sad old age to that 
daughter of the Molloys, the winsome Jemima, who figures 
in the tale of "Dennis Haggarty's Wife"— a Httle master- 
piece not unworthy of Balzac himself and worth a ton of 
Dickens's overwrought sentimentalism. 

And so I might go on citing further examples of Mr. 
Peck's proficiency along this line and his perfect acquaint- 
ance with all the danger signals hung out for the behoof of 
the unwary. But when are men content to make the experi- 
ences of others serve them in lieu of their own? Vanity 
will always forbid it while the stuff of human nature remains 
as it is, and every son of Eve will taste for himself the kiss 
that kills and the passion that makes wreck of manhood. 

Armed and equipped, then, with all the defensive weapons 
that books can supply, Mr. Harry Thurston Peck went up 
against his natural foe and was most incontinently bowled out. 
His defeat was so comically abrupt and decisive that some of 
us were laughing at what we took to be a farce, when sud- 
denly it turned into a very grim tragedy. I myself laughed at 
first: hinc Mae lachrymae! 

Very curious it is that the. weaker creature should have 
power of death over the stronger; that a frail woman should 
be able to madden and circumvent and finally destroy the 
proud lord of creation. Were it a simple matter, do you 
think it would have so tasked the powers of a Shakespeare or 
a Balzac? Mr. Peck knew the truth from his books, but he 
was as powerless to turn his knowledge to useful account as 
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a man without letters— nay, more so, for life is very cruel to 
those who approach it from dreams. 

In these duels the woman is always the victor; and he is a 
wise man who buys life and peace on any terms. 

The woman fights to the death and gives no quarter. She 
makes her natural weakness the shield of an unrelenting at- 
tack, and from its safe shelter pours all her poisoned armory. 
Hatred which ensues upon what is called love added to the 
sexual relation, has long been judged the bitterest passion 
known to human nature, and it is the motive of the darkest 
crimes in the calendar. But this hatred is always worse on 
the woman's side than on the man's:— her one desire is to 
ruin utterly, or in Shakespeare's phrase, to kill! — kill! — kill! 
No punishment can be cruel enough — no disgrace ruinous and 
humiliating enough — no cutting off from human succor or 
sympathy complete and absolute enough for him whom she 
once held too dear! . . . Heaven help the man who is 
destined to meet the Furies in this fashion ! 

Mr. Peck, using the poor judgment of a bookish man in 
such matters, showed kindness to a woman that crossed his 
path, and for this he had to pay with his life ! You cry out at 
the exaggeration? But I insist it is the literal truth, and I add 
that many so perish without the honors of newspaper notorie- 
ty. The pathos and cruelty of the sacrifice in the case of poor 
Peck seem to have been overlooked by the virtuous journalists 
who bore a chief part in hounding the man to disgrace and 
death. The fact that they did so without malice and merely 
in the furtherance of their ordinary vocation, only emphasizes 
the cruelty and needlessness of this tragedy. 

If this man erred, at least it will not be denied that he 
paid full price for his sin. I do not believe his offense, such 
as it was, justified the persecution it called forth in many 
Pharisaic quarters, or the sacrifice of a career useful to learn- 
ing and literature. The scandal and the offence that wrought 
his downfall will speedily be forgotten, while the legacy of his 
wit and learning stored up in the written word remains unim- 
paired. For this reason, if for no other, those who have 
any regard for Literature will hold in honor the memory 
of Harry Thurston Peck. 
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In a recent number of "Munsey's Maga- 
PUl)Ii5bCt0 zine" the owner and publisher thereof 
HUb CUltUtC makes a sort of ex cathedra talk to his 

patrons, which to my mind throws a curi- 
ous light upon certain conditions in the American magazine 
world. It seems to me especially notable as marking the level 
of public taste in this country, for undoubtedly a popular pub- 
lisher is something of a criterion in this regard. This con- 
sideration gives to Mr. Munsey's utterances, their spirit and 
form, a special claim to critical notice, and an importance 
which they would not otherwise possess. 

First of all, Mr. Munsey's address to his enormous audi- 
ence discloses the painful and surprising fact that one of our 
most successful publishers is himself, strictly speaking, with- 
out taste or culture. If it is not an abuse of language to 
refer to his "style," one can only say that it is one of crass 
vulgarism and utter banality. Like a country store-keeper 
exploring his jeans for a lost nickel, Mr. Munsey with hands 
deep in his trousers 1 pockets slouches up and down before 
his several hundred thousand readers while he delivers his 
allocution. A spectacle to give us pause indeed when you 
reflect that Mr. Munsey stands in no small way for the cause 
of Literature and Taste and Enlightenment in this country. 
That in no small way he represents the Gate of Opportunity 
and Achievement to aspiring talent. Is it not, to say the 
least, curious that a man of intellectual limitations so painfully 
obvious should have attained a position of such power and 
conspicuityl — I would not risk, eminence. Am I mistaken in 
believing that the anomaly is one almost peculiar to this 
country? That publishers abroad are commonly men of lib- 
eral culture and literary ability? I have certainly derived 
this impression from a slight acquaintance with current 
foreign publications and a considerable familiarity with 
foreign authors. 

Please notice that I intend no personality in these remarks 
concerning Mr. Munsey — he is a public personage, and as such 
properly liable to criticism. I think he is peculiarly so in his 
character of publisher, and for the reason stated. It is clear 
that Mr. Munsey is fully persuaded of his ability to address 
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his readers in a fitting way, and that he is entirely satisfied 
with the performance alluded to, in point both of literary style 
and intellectual content If not, he would have had some 
competent person frame up his remarks in a style agreeable 
to grammar and good taste — a man who publishes not one but 
several magazines must have such aid at his beck and call. 

Conclusion inevitable that Mr. Frank A. Munsey was well 
pleased with the job and doubtless exuded over it the odious 
satisfaction of the self-made man. 

But with due respect for Mr. Munsey and his self-made 
success, I can see no cause for satisfaction to the public in the 
circumstances here set forth. It is not a good augury for 
Literature and the Cause of Culture in this country that a 
prominent magazine publisher should exhibit in himself the 
literary elegancies of a plumber and the debonair mental free- 
doms of a rustic humorist. It is indeed a spectacle full of 
sadness and reproach, calling attention to the fact which we 
deplore though we may not deny, that the "humanities/' the 
refinements of culture, cut a very small figure in the equip- 
ment of a successful American publisher. To be a keen trader 
and business man — nothing more is required; nay, anything 
more is set down as a handicap. 

Mr. Munsey, then, identifies himself as a type of the bom 
trader attracted to the publishing business by its potential 
profits and opportunities of public eclat. In strict fairness he 
is to be credited with higher aims and worthier achievements 
than some other magazine publishers who might be named (I 
have already disclaimed any the least personal animus in this 
article). But the fact remains, indisputable and charged with 
evil augury, that the publishing business of this country has 
drifted into the control of a class of brokers, servants of the 
Main Chance, who are as a rule unfit to represent its honora- 
ble traditions, and equally as a rule indifferent to any higher 
duty or responsibility than that indicated by the cash register 
or the balance sheet. Weighed in the measure with this omi- 
nous truth, Mr. Munsey' s bad style becomes a calamity of 
minor significance, though we shall not cease to think of it 
with pain and regret. 
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Mr. Henry Holt, who has an itch to be 
At* MOlt'0 known as a wit among publishers, has not 
P&t&bOI done an especially witty thing in labeling 

his new magazine "The Unpopular Re- 
view's—it's sure to be that anyway, if Mr. Holt intends to 
make it of a "high-brow" character, which he presumably 
does. 

Saving The Phoenix, all the magazines that pretend to 
literary merit and refuse to prostitute themselves to the vul- 
garity of the hour, are failures more or less, from a business 
point of view. In this regard, advertisements are far more 
important and desirable than literary matter of high quality. 
The strife for advertising is the only real competition in 
which the larger magazines are engaged. There is no literary 
emulation among them, to speak of, and their principal writers 
are interchangeable. This tells the whole story. 

It is notable, besides, that some of our most prominent and 
successful editors are strong in both camps, t. e. t in literature 
and advertisig. I need only mention -Arthur Brisbane, Elbert 
Hubbard and Joe Mitchell Chappie. In point of mere literary 
style it might be possible to find one or two living writers who 
outclass these famous penmen; but it's heavy odds that they 
have not achieved much of what the public regards as success. 
In this light, indeed, the late Edgar Allan Poe would not be 
a marker to any one of the intellectual giants named. . . . 

The literary magazine is, therefore, an enterprise despaired 
of by gods and men. That even the "Century" was a rat-hole 
of insolvency, as recently disclosed, did not surprise anybody 
posted as to the "true inwardness" of the New York maga- 
zine world. As a magazine the "Century" had made no money 
for years; though, what is doubtless more important in a lit- 
erary sense, it had enabled Mr. Richard Watson Gilder to 
write a poem every week. The editorship of the "Century" 
became like an intellectual diving bell from which the air was 
gradually abstracted under Mr. Richard Watson Gilder and Mr. 
Robert Underwood Johnson, until the supply finally gave out 
with the irruption of Mr. Robert Sterling Tard. The succes- 
sion of three-named editors — nomen, cognomen and agnomen — 
seems to have been too much for the feeble "Century"; and 
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its exhausted financial condition was apparently, if not quite 
conclusively, due to over-intellectualization. It must be 
granted too that latterly the "Century" has taken on a char- 
acter which Prof. George Ade would describe as "literary 
Shine" — meaning a specious substitute for the real thing. 

A few other magazines quite as well known might be named 
that are so to speak, "walking on their uppers" and that have 
a right to regard their continued existence as a constant mir- 
acle. In the case of these publications, some obliging multi- 
millionaire (whose soft spot has been accurately assessed) is 
regularly "negotiated" to make up the recurring deficit. Thus, 
by a curious anomaly, personal prosperity often results to the 
conductors of these virtual bankruptcies, and purses are fat- 
tened in the very shadow of disaster. One such magazine is 
said on good authority to have cost the Whitney estate over a 
million dollars— a very tidy sum, but as such things are rated 
in the market, not too high a price for the satisfaction of van- 
ity involved. That a certain kind of vanity craves this pecu- 
liar gratification is not so well known as that there is no rat- 
hole like an impossible magazine for losing money. 

Some years ago a man with an Idea started a magazine 
and named it "Success." The title was hailed as an inspira- 
tion, but the magazine proved a failure. 

Mr. Holt may possibly achieve popularity for his publica- 
tion by seeming to decline it in the title, though the humor 
is not of a sort that goes down with the crowd. He is a 
bold man, at any rate, and we hope that his paradox may 
not cost him too dear. 

«» 1^ *tr**h Kansas boasts of more original reformers 
fifffffmi atl( * unclass ^ c( * world-saviors than all the 

Sflt£«^ rest of the States combined. Beyond ques- 

tion the citizenship of Kansas, as a whole, 
is to be rated With the soundest in our country. On the other 
hand and by way of offset, the Kansas "crank" has long been 
noted as the most innately vicious and unregenerate, the 
most hepatkal and hebetudinous of the entire species. He is 
perhaps the price that Kansas pays for her alleged superiority 
of virtue — for the transcendent genius of that citizen of the 
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Fourth Estate who has written Emporia with the Capitals of 
the Mind. 

I want to put a specimen of the Kansas crank under the 
slide for a brief analysis — a sort of human puce, irritant, itch- 
ing and obscene. As my purpose in showing the "critter" is 
purely scientific and humanitarian, I trust to obtain the indul- 
gence of sensitive readers. 

Somewhere in the great and virtuous State of Kansas there 
is being regularly spawned a toad or cuttle-fish of publicity 
which, by an unwarrantable extension of Uncle Sam's postal 
privileges, is enabled to spread its poisonous slime throughout 
the country. With amazing candor it calls itself the "Menace," 
and most exquisitely fitting is the name chosen by this abor- 
tion of Hate and Ignorance. For it is indeed A Menace — 

A Menace to every honest mind that suffers itself to be 
defiled by its malefic counsels and suggestions. 

A Menace to every citizen whom it urges to use the free- 
man's ballot as the dirk of an assassin. 

A Menace (though a most pitifully small and contemptible 
one) to the great Foundation Idea of the American Republic. 

A Menace to every star in our flag, to every blessing se- 
cured to us by the patriot fathers. 

A Menace to the chief privilege of American citizenship. 

A Menace to that which unites all races and creeds under 
a government of the free. 

A Menace to light and love, to friendship and fraternity; 
and a help to darkness and hate, to bigotry and ignorance. 

A Menace to that supreme hope of Peace, Good Will and 
Unity among all men which hangs like a star remote but re- 
splendent in the future of mankind; and a Pledge to do all 
and everything that may help to revive the nighted hells of 
the past 

The intellectual Caliban who conducts this mephitic outrage 
in despite of the sanitary laws of Kansas and the Federal reg- 
ulations against obscene literature, has done me the dishonor 
to send me a marked copy of his offence. 

From this it is plain that being without personal knowledge 
of myself, he mistakes my name for a symbol of the Thing 
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which he wishes to destroy, — that is to say, a religion professed 
by some fifteen millions of our American people! 

Accordingly he launches his venom and stains white paper 
with the foul exudings of a mind that for sheer poisonous 
hatred and blind insensate bigotry puts the immortal Titus 
Oates to the blush. 

The fellow's attack could only amuse me, as I have nothing 
to reproach myself with on the score of religious intolerance, 
and I notice it here with the sole purpose of making this 
point: 

Why should our Government lend the use of its mails to 
creatures so vile, pestiferous and deadly as this Kansas cut- 
tlefish, this Caliban of the "Menace," who in common with 
others of his kind is doing his filthy uttermost to poison and 
pollute the Well of Liberty? . . . 

Is there no way to squelch the toad? 

To Seumas op Donegal: Concerning 
"Yourself and the Neighbours," I want to 
5CU11UI0 tell you now, without any attempt at formal 

criticism or literary writing, — for I am 
only talking to you, — how much pleasure your book has given 
me. I read it through last night from cover to cover, going 
to bed early so as to have lashin's of time with you. And 
it still so possessed me to-day that I have been re-reading 
parts of it to the family. It is a genuine book and it comes 
from the heart of a genuine man, and nobody can read this 
book without loving the people of whom you write and with- 
out honoring the writer who in building his Temple of Art 
has not slighted one of the old humble dreams. More than 
once, going through your pages, I had a lump in my throat; 
and for quaint and natural pathos showing the very depths of 
the Irish heart, I know of nothing better than your chapter, 
"Evening's Quiet End." "The Masther" yielded me a power 
of delight, for I had heard the like of that story often from 
my own Father, himself a Potentate of the Ferule. 

But, man! it was where you wrote about the Gentle Peo- 
ple that I took you to my heart entirely, and when reading 
the "Will of the Wise Man" I came to the judgment of 
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Dark Patrick— a thing so witty and wise that you almost 
forgot the art of it — it was then, I say, that I surrendered 
with never a doubt or scruple, and gave three cheers for 
Seumas of Donegal. 

I congratulate you, my friend, upon this true book which 
gives us the very life and soul of your own people; and I 
give you joy of this inimitable and faithful picture of a small 
corner in that Old Land which is now by your genius made 
free to all the world. 

(Published by the Devin-Adair Co., New York). 

To have love is to have power: — Love is the mighty parent 
and begetter. 



The true test of love comes when both man and woman 
have reached a "certain" age. 

Never look to be forgiven by the man who has wronged you. 
The woman, however, sometimes relents. 



It is hoped that the entrance of the Turk into the world- 
quarrel may further conduce to the marked mansuetude of the 
belligerents. The son of Mohammed has some refinements of 
his own which should be at least a relief to the gross and in- 
artistic atrocities that the war has yielded to date. 



Shall John Bull remain cock of the walk? That is the ques- 
tion which is being fought out in Europe to-day. 



What is truth? asked Pilate vainly. No wonder — it was 
nearly nineteen hundred years before Thi Phoenix. 



There is still hope for the Republic. Five more of the 
States have refused to commit themselves to the Petticoat 
Folly. 



Barabbas Bill, St. Louis, Mo. — 

"Spoon River Anthology" is not so bad in moderation, d'ye 
mind us, Billiam, in moderation. But don't go to feeding it 
with a steam shovel. 
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Virtue is its own exceeding great reward, but sometimes it 
leads to the Governor's chair — and even higher! Our con- 
gratulations, Mr. Whitman! 



Roosevelt sneers at Bryan's peace treaties, yet as greater 
armaments have only brought on greater wars, what hope is 
there to make an end of war save .by moral suasion ? 



President Wilson has forgiven Col. Harvey, and what is 
more important, Col. Harvey has forgiven President Wilson. 
Nothing should now be lacking to the felicity of the present 
administration. 



In effect, home rule is offered to the Irish on condition that 
they help England to conquer the Germans. The reluctance 
of the Irish to enlist seems to argue that they are prepared for 
the opposite contingency. 



The "Scotch drop" of Martin Glynn's authorized biography 
failed to save him with those who set ancient prejudice above 
the Constitution. Another proof that it doesn't pay to bandy 
compliments with the Devil. 



Blessed is he or she that makes two subscribers grow where 
only one grew before! If you like The Phoenix and wish 
to pass the joy along, send us the names of your discerning 
friends: — we will do the rest 



A gratifying observation is, that the Devil doesn't get all 
his own way in this world, though undeniably he does get a 
lot of it But there is a check on him — the least religious 
and inspired among us feel that. 



Let the feminists chew on this: Even under things as they 
are, there is a reserved hatred between the sexes. What will 
happen when the romance of sex is forgotten in a fierce 
strife between men and women, such as equal suffrage is sure 
to bring? 
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Britannia may rule the waves, but so far the Germans seem 
to have had the best of the "unpleasantness" by sea. The lat- 
ter have struck and struck again with deadly effect, and got 
away unscathed. Bring on your Drakes and Nelsons! 



The earnest moustache of Sam McClure is appearing in 
many public prints to signalize the publication of his "Auto- 
biography;" for after foisting many bad authors upon the 
American public Sam now proposes to put himself over. 
Help! help! 



Oh, God! that whole damned war business 
is about nine hundred and ninety-nine parts 
diarrhoea to one part glory. — Walt Whitman. 
The same Walt never made a more valuable observation. 



The truth contained in the following paragraph was per- 
haps never so well stated before or elsewhere: that is why 
I quote it from Gerald Stanley Lee's "Lost Art of Read- 
ing" :- 

"The main distinction of every greater or more extraor- 
dinary book is that it has been written by an extraordinary 
man — a natural or wild man, a man of genius, who has never 
been operated on. The main distinction of the man of tal- 
ent is that he has somehow managed to escape a complete 
operation. It is a matter of common observation in reading 
biography that, in proportion as men have had lasting power 
in the world, there has been something irregular in their 
education. These irregularities, whether they happen to be 
due to overwhelming circumstance or to overwhelming tem- 
perament, seem to sum themselves up in one fundamental 
and comprehensive irregularity that penetrates them all — 
namely, every powerful mind, in proportion to its power, 
either in school or out of it or in spite of it, has educated 
itself. The ability that many men have used to avoid being 
educated is exactly the same ability they have used afterward 
to move the world with. In proportion as they have moved 
the world, they are found to have kept the lead in their 
education from their earliest years, to have had a habit of 
initiative as well as hospitality, to have maintained a creative, 
selective, active attitude toward all persons and toward all 
books that have been brought within range of their lives." 
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^^HE friends of Mr. Thomas B. Mosher, a numerous and 
^^ well graced fellowship, are making their adieux and 
compliments to him on the final completion of the 
"Bibelot" with the twentieth volume. 

It is a poignant reminder to some of us that we are a full 
score of years" farther along toward the sunset since the "man 
from Portland" began his interesting experiment. Our friend 
who has cheered and delighted us so often in our twenty- 
year wayfaring together, now comes to say farewell. Be it so 
then, fellow pilgrim, if so it must needs be: vain were it to 
dispute your text. But when we pause to think of the golden 
years gone which your name has grace to summon and evoke, 
ah! then we wish that another preacher had been sent to 
enforce the grim lesson of renunciation. . . . 

Finis coronal opus. Mr. Mosher's work as a selective pub- 
lisher, a maker of beautiful books, and a purveyor of cul- 
ture to many, has not lacked abundant and competent ap- 
preciation. One, therefore, need not be at pains to add any- 
thing to the general and, in the main, richly deserved tribute. 
But I should like to point out one or two things which his 
admirers have been apt to slur or overlook, and yet which 
have gone far toward making possible his achievement. My 
remarks may have the useful effect of discouraging some 
venturesome persons who fancy that the combination exist- 
ing in "T. B. M." can be easily duplicated. They need not 
deceive themselves: for reasons patent to the discerning, he 
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will have no imitator or successor in this generation. If any- 
one of a hardy spirit attempt to follow Thomas the reaper, 
he will of a truth find himself in a well-gleaned field. 

To resume. In the first place Mr. Mosher was a keen man 
of business — a Yankee trader, in spite of qualities rarely 
connoted by that characterization. Nobody in Portland, Me., 
it may be hazarded, was less hospitable to dreams and illu- 
sions which failed to take the commercial factor or Main 
Chance into account What his earlier antecedents were I 
know not (dismissing the malicious imputation that one Cap- 
tain Kydd figured in his family tree), but he was a ripe man, 
ripe in years and judgment and experience, when he set his 
hand to the making of books. 

Now publishing is one of the "perilous trades ;" it is actually 
living by your wits, and no sort of business calls for more 
shrewdness and ability and resource. But it supplies a stimu- 
lus to vanity which does not go with the ordinary forms of 
commerce, and it has a fascination even more potent than the 
"gambler's chance/' which is also, undoubtedly, among its at- 
tractions. The successful publisher must be something of a 
poet, a dreamer as well as a hard-head; he must be able to 
reckon upon intangible equations. 

Mr. Mosher broke into the game just at the psychological 
juncture and under peculiarly favoring circumstances which 
deserve more than a casual word. 

An echo of the William Morris cult of beauty in the arts 
and crafts had reached this country a few years earlier and 
was inspiring some more or less praiseworthy attempts to fol- 
low the lines laid down by the English poet-artist. The doc- 
trine of popular esthetics, to which the work of Morris had 
given a great impulse, was finding exponents and followers 
everywhere. 

A man at East Aurora (who had nothing to learn from 
anybody in point of shrewdness and ability to lasso the Main 
Chance), was making "books and things", ostensibly after 
the Morris precept and with no false modesty in proclaiming 
the source of his inspiration. The public caught the infection 
and for some time eagerly purchased the products of East 
Aurora and its imitators, especially the "de luxe" books, pay- 
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ing fantastic prices for the same. The demand for these 
hand-made and sometimes hand-illumined volumes became so 
great as tp impose a very severe test of virtue upon the manu- 
facturer of "limited" editions. To make a limited production 
jibe with an unlimited public desire, was a problem never 
considered in the Morris esthetics, and so the American 
disciples of the great man were without the proper light and 
guidance to save them in the circumstances. Thus it chanced 
that some injurious rumors got abroad which speedily had the 
effect of counteracting the public appetite for limited editions 
de luxe. Some aggrieved people put up a howl that they had 
been done, and not in the "manner of the Venetian" either. 
And a variety of unpleasant things were said and printed. 

I do not affirm that these rumors and complaints were in 
any sense justified. I say only that they got into circula- 
tion, and as a result the joyous collector took on cold feet 
and a crimp was put into that particular section of the "Wil- 
liam Morris movement in America" from which it has never 
fully recovered. Still, there is compensation in all things, if 
we will but look for it; and perhaps it was by 'reason of the 
regrettable incident mentioned that the very clever Mr. Hub- 
bard has been able to give his attention to other lines of Art, 
and especially that the Continuous has been hitched on to the 
William Morris movement All of which is here set down 
stms malice. 

A man in Portland, Me., mopped for joy when he got his 
first sight of the "de luxe" productions mentioned above and 
realized what a glad good world is this to those who know 
how to take their own wherever they find it! Nor was his 
sorrow clamorous at the depreciation of the aforesaid "lim- 
ited" editions referred to as having been effected by the 
tongue of scandal. "The dinky de luxe is mine, for to me is 
understanding," said Thomas of Portland. 

So this was the opportunity that knocked timidly at Mr. 
Thomas B. Mosher's door some twenty years ago, and did 
not have to stay for an answer. He rose to the chance like 
a Bird! — the "B" was in his name even then, but it is only of 
late that a pardonable self-approval has revealed what it 
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stood for. How cleverly he availed himself of the occasion, 
and with what skill and devotion he made himself part of the 
esthetic movement in this country more or less derived from 
the initiative of William Morris, needs not to be retold at 
this late day. Suffice it that where many failed he succeeded, 
and that there has been no other success of the peculiar kind 
and degree which he attained, making his name a known and 
honored one throughout that more select province of the 
world of books which concerns itself scarcely less with the 
esthetics of book-making than with the precious achievements 
of literary art. On the whole, I take the work of Mr. Mosher, 
the library of some three hundred books which he has pub- 
lished, to be the most creditable result that has proceeded from 
the William Morris impulse in this country. 

I have emphasized Mr. Mosher's excellent business faculty, 
lacking which his opportunity would have gone for naught 
There were other fortunate conditions which made for suc- 
cess. 

It has been cast up as a reproach to Mr. Mosher that his 
books cost him nothing, since the authors whom he repro- 
duced were generally either dead or without copyright pro- 
tection. The fact is undeniable, but the "gloss" of censure 
thereby attached to the "man from Portland," once the object 
of Mr. Andrew Lang's petulant accusation, seems to me rather 
far-fetched and of a casuistical nature. Now as everybody 
ought to know, publishers as a class are notably weak in their 
casuistical department — perhaps indeed it has been omitted 
from most of them. There were — there are — a few persons 
in the book trade who, with a specious show of virtue, have 
chidden Thomas of Portland for taking his own wherever 
he found it, without expense to himself; and they have even 
averred that his hands were in the pockets of the living as 
well as in the shrouds of the dead. But it might not un- 
fairly be asked, are these same publishers so scrupulously 
honest, so finely casuistical, in dealing with their own authors, 
even those whom they have "discovered" or brought out? 
Is it not a fact that among such publishers the author's pro 
rata, his share of the financial profits of a book, is treated 
as a negligible matter, and that payment in his case is usually 
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deferred to the Greek Kalends? Do these publishers regard 
the average author as an asset or a liability? Do not they 
consider an author fully recompensed by such "fame" as may 
accrue to him from the publication of his work — a belief 
which he, poor fool, is only too apt to share? . . . 
Let us pass on : Thomas of Portland is at least immune from 
the stone-throwing publisher. 

A great, perhaps the greater, part of Mr. Mosher's success 
has been due to the rare skill and taste which are manifest in 
every detail of his publications. In these matters he has 
wisely chosen to err rather on the side of "preciousness" than 
on that of vulgarity. But indeed it is a captious criticism 
that would seek to pick holes in his work which, one might 
venture to say, alone would justify the movement for art and 
beauty which in this country we associate with the name of 
William Morris. Curiously enough, Mr. Mosher is not a 
printer by trade, nor does he pretend to that gifted eye for 
typography which enabled Morris to plan the priceless pro- 
ductions of the Kelmscott press. Indeed, I believe he has 
never had a printery of his own, choosing wisely, in this 
respect as in others, to move along the line of least re- 
sistance. That he found a printer next door, in his own 
town, able and willing to carry out his ideas, seems not the 
least fortunate accident of his enterprise. 

A word as to the literary value of Mr. Mosher's publica- 
tions. Surveying his "list" as a whole, which includes 317 
volumes large and small, it is evident that he has not been 
so much the innovator one may have thought. Here again 
the canny sense of the man has served him well. While 
making now and then a selection from the "exotics of litera- 
ture," and helping himself like a sapient Autolycus to here 
and there a literary posy from "sources not generally known," 
or but carelessly guarded, he has mostly banked on the sure 
Immortals. In compensation for the Fiona Macleods, the 
Vernon Lees, the Michael Fields, the Olive Schreiners, et al., 
(who are all I think less important than he would have us 
believe), he has devoted noble specimens of his art to Shakes- 
peare, the Brownings, Tennyson, Whitman, Emerson, Swin- 
burne, Morris, and other of the "great voices." Yet iH& K 
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undeniably a pleasure to reflect how much he has done for, 
and what enduring honor he has brought to, some unfortunate 
or neglected children of genius like Lionel Johnson or Ernest 
Dowson or, I would even hazard, Francis Thompson. 

Mr. Mosher's principle of selection was necessarily per- 
sonal, but, I think seldom unduly eccentric and never quite 
perverse. It is true he has leaned something too much per- 
haps on a species of literature rather cloyingly marked by 
the "minor note" and excessively patronized by ladies with a 
taste for "preciousness." And it were idle to deny that a few 
of his swans have turned out to be geese, upon a prolonged 
exposure. But we must not forget the difficulty of the task 
which he set himself and which he has in the main so worthily 
fulfilled during these two-score years of the "Bibelot." 

I may here notice a rather trifling and not altogether sincere 
attempt to "appreciate" Mr. Mosher as a writer himself as 
well as a publisher, on the score of certain prefaces to his 
books or to the "Bibelot," of which he is the actual or putative 
author. The claim is one that would not be stressed by a 
discriminating friend of Mr. Mosher's fame. The writings 
alluded to serve their purpose acceptably and are seldom com- 
monplace, albeit it cannot be denied that the attempt to be 
"precious" therein is at times carried to the verge of disaster. 
Moreover, they are of a marked feminine note and tendency 
— which nobody that knows the Man of Portland personally 
would dream of ascribing to him. I find stronger proofs of 
Mr. Mosher's genius in his catalogues and price lists. 

Finally, his work is done, and against its acceptance as a 
whole I believe there will be heard no dissenting voice: a 
generous measure of work, highly conceived and executed in 
masterly fashion, which he may assure himself has advanced 
and will continue to advance those ideals of beauty and truth 
that I doubt not have always inspired his "great adventure." 

Michael Monahan. 
Jt Jt Jt 

The "Cornhill Booklet" (Boston) has been revived by its 
former publisher, Alfred Bartlett Here's luck! — and a bet- 
ter deal with the types than that which gives us Arthur "Si- 
mons" for the well known writer. 
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TEbe Gbll&ren 

fN the small square in front of the railway station at 
Genoa a dense crowd of people had assembled. Largely 
workmen, but also were to be seen well-dressed and 
prosperous looking persons. At the head of the crowd were 
the members of the Municipality. In the air fluttered the 
heavy, artistic, silk-embroidered flags of the city and with 
them glistened the gay-coloured flags of the labour organiza- 
tions. The tassels, fringes, cords, and points of the flag- 
poles glittered with gold, the silk rustled, and like a subdued 
singing choir sounded the hum of the gravely-disposed mass 
of human beings 

Above them, on a high pedestal, arose the splendid figure 
of Columbus, this dreamer who had to suffer so much be- 
cause he believed, and who achieved victory because he did 
believe. Even to-day he looks down upon mankind as though 
the marble lips would say: 

"Only those win who believe!" 

Round about the pedestal, at the base, the musicians have 
placed their brass instruments and the metal glistens in the 
sunlight like gold. 

The black marble building of the railway station stands like 
an open semi-circle, and has its wings spread as though it 
wanted to embrace the people. Dark breath from the loco- 
motives, the clanking of chains, whistles and shouts issue 
from its portals. In the square, flooded with bright sunlight, 
it is quiet and oppressively hot. On the balconies and at the 
windows of the houses stand women in light-coloured dresses 
with flowers in their hands, and festively attired children who 
themselves resemble flowers. 

There is a whistle from the locomotive which approaches 
the station. The crowd sets itself in motion. Some hats, like 
black birds, fly through the air, the musicians seize their in- 
struments, and a couple of serious, elderly men step forward 
and turning towards the people address them earnestly, at the 
same time gesticulating. 

Slowly and with difficulty the people draw back leaving a 
wide outlet free towards the street. 
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"Whom are they expecting here?" 

"The children from Parma." 

Down there in Parma the workmen have been on a strike. 
The employers would not yield, and the situation of the 
workmen had become more and more precarious. For this 
reason they sent their children, who had already begun to 
sicken through hunger, to their comrades in Genoa. 

From the porticoed outlets of the railway station now is- 
sues forth a curious procession of tiny human beings; they 
are only half dressed, and look, in their rags and tatters, like 
strange shaggy, little animals. They march five abreast, hold- 
ing each other fast by the hands — forlorn, little, dust-begrimed, 
and obviously tired out. Their faces are serious, but the eyes 
gleam brightly and clear, and, as the music of the Garibaldi 
March sounds to welcome them, a happy, contented smile 
lights up these thin, pinched, hungry faces. 

The crowd greets these people of the future with deafening 
shouts, the banners dip before them, the trumpets sound. The 
children are bewildered somewhat by this reception, and for 
an instant draw back, then all of a sudden they form them- 
selves into a solid group, and hundreds of voices, which seem 
to come from a single throat, burst forth into the cry : 

"Viva Italia r 

"Long live young Parma!" cries the crowd, which surges 
toward them. 

"Ewiva Garibaldi!" cry the children, and like a grey wedge 
they press into the crowd and separate. 

From the windows of the hotels, and the roofs of the 
houses, like white birds, flutter innumerable handkerchiefs; 
there is a rain of flowers upon the heads of the crowd; cries 
loud and joyous are heard. 

Everything has a festive look, all seems alive; even the 
grey marble blooms in light colours. Flags flutter, and the 
air is filled with flying hats and flowers; above the heads of 
the grown-up people little childish heads are to be seen; lit- 
tle brown paws clutch through the air at the descending 
flowers, and greet the crowd. And high over all sounds the 
continuous mighty cry: 

"Ewiva Italia!" 
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Each child finds himself seized and lifted upon the shoulder 
of an adult and pressed to the breast of rough, moustached 
men. The music, amidst the general noise, laughter and 
shouting, is hardly to be heard. 

One sees women breaking through the crowd in order to 
take charge of the remaining children. One hears them 
shout : 

"You will take two, Annita?" 

"Yes, you also?" 

"And one for lame Margherita. . ." 

On alt sides happy, excited, festive faces and moist, friendly 
eyes are to be seen. Here and there one sees the children 
of the strikers already munching pieces of bread. 

"In our day one never thought of such a thing/' says an old 
greybeard with a hook nose, and a black cigar in his mouth. 

"And yet how simple it is!" 

"Yes! So simple and so sensible." 

The greybeard takes his cigar from his mouth, gazes 
thoughtfully at the one end, and with a sigh knocks off the 
ashes. Immediately after he happens to notice two children 
from Parma, apparently two brothers, who are standing near 
him, and, making a ferocious face he pulls his hat down over 
his eyes and spreads his arms out wide. The children, who 
had at first gazed at him seriously, now pressed close to each 
other and with frightened faces drew back. The old man 
stoops forward suddenly and begins to crow loudly. The chil- 
dren begin to laugh merrily and jump and dance about the 
pavement in their naked feet The old man stands up, puts 
his hat on straight, and toddles away, filled with contentment 
at having amused the children and with the evident feeling of 
having done his share. 

A hunch-backed, grey-haired woman, with the countenance 
of a witch, and with bristling hairs on her bony chin, stands 
at the base of the Columbus monument, weeping and drying 
her red-rimmed eyes with the end of a faded shawL She is 
ugly, her skin is swarthy, and she appears very desolate and 
forlorn in the midst of this excited throng of humanity. 

With tripping step a black-haired Genovese woman passes. 
She is leading by the hand a seven-year old little fellow with 
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wooden clogs on his feet and a large grey hat which touches 
his shoulders. He shakes his head in order to throw the 
hat onto his neck, but it always slides back again onto his 
nose. The woman snatches it off his head and loudly sings 
some sort of a ballad while she laughingly waves it in the air. 
The little fellow with a laugh springs into the air, seizes his 
hat, and they both disappear in the crowd. 

A tall man with bare, brawny arms, clad in a leather apron, 
carries a little girl on his shoulder and speaks to a woman 
walking beside him who leads by the hand a small boy with 
bright red hair. 

"You understand that when this custom has once been 
started it will be hard for them to get the best of us, hey?" 

And he laughs, with a loud, deep, triumphant voice, giving 
his little burden a toss into the air: 

"Ewiva Parma-a!" 

The people, carrying or leading the children, gradually dis- 
appear. In the square nothing remains except a few crushed 
flowers, some confetti, a merry group of blue railway porters, 
and above them the noble figure of the man who discovered 
the New World. 

But from the streets, like huge pipes emptying into the 
square, sound the happy cries of human beings going towards 
the New Life. 

Maxim Gorky. 
Jt Jt Jt 

XCbe Dorrlble 

^yHE shadows of a balmy night were slowly falling. The 
\if women remained in the drawing-room of the villa. The 
men seated or astride of garden chairs, were smoking 
outside the door of the house, around a table laden with cups 
and liqueur glasses. 

Their lighted cigars shone like eyes in the darkness, which 
was gradually becoming more dense. They had been talking 
about a frightful accident which had occurred the night be- 
fore — two men and three women drowned in the river before 
the eyes of the guests. 

General de G remarked: 
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"Yes, these things are affecting, but they are not horrible. 

"Horrible, that familiar word, means much more than ter- 
rible. A frightful accident like this affects, upsets, terrifies; 
it does not horrify. In order that we should experience hor- 
ror, something more is needed than emotion, something more 
than the spectacle of a dreadful death; there must be a shud- 
dering sense of mystery, or a sensation of abnormal terror 
more than natural. A man who dies, even in the most dra- 
matic conditions, does not excite horror; a field of battle is 
not horrible; blood is not horrible; the vilest crimes are 
rarely horrible. 

"Here is a personal experience which has shown me the 
meaning of horror. 

"It was during the war of 1870. We were retreating toward 
Pont-Audemer, after having passed through Rouen. The 
army, consisting of about twenty thousand men, twenty thou- 
sand routed men, disbanded, demoralized, exhausted, were go- 
ing to re-form at Havre. 

"The earth was covered with snow. The night was falling. 
We had not eaten anything since the day before. We were 
fleeing rapidly, the Prussians not being far off. 

"All the Norman country, sombre, dotted with the shadows 
of the trees surrounding the farms, stretched out beneath a 
black, heavy, threatening sky. 

"Nothing else could be heard in the wan twilight but the 
confused sound, undefined though rapid, of a marching throng, 
an endless tramping, mingled with the vague clink of tin 
bowls or swords. The men, bent, round-shouldered, dirty, 
in many cases even in rags, dragged themselves along, hur- 
ried through the snow, with a long, broken-backed stride. 

"The skin of their hands froze to the butt-ends of their 
muskets, for it was freezing hard that night. I frequently 
saw a little soldier take off his shoes in order to walk bare- 
foot, as his shoes hurt his weary feet; and at every step he 
left a track of blood. Then, after some time, he would sit 
down in a field for a few minutes' rest, and he never got up 
again. Every man who sat down was a dead man. 

"Should we have left behind us those poor, exhausted sol- 
diers, who fondly counted on being able to start afresh as 
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soon as they had somewhat refreshed their stiffened legs? 
But scarcely had they ceased to move, and to make their al- 
most frozen blood circulate in their veins, than an unconquer- 
able torpor congealed them, nailed them to the ground, closed 
their eyes, and paralyzed in one second this overworked hu- 
man mechanism. And they gradually sank down, their fore- 
heads on their knees without, however, falling over, for their 
loins and their limbs became as hard and immovable as wood, 
impossible to bend or to stand upright 

"And the rest of us, more robust, kept struggling on, chilled 
to the marrow, advancing by a kind of inertia through the 
night, through the snow, through that cold and deadly coun- 
try, crushed by pain, by defeat, by despair ; above all, overcome 
by the abominable sensation of abandonment, of the end, of 
death, of nothingness. 

"Suddenly I saw two gendarmes holding by the arm a curi- 
ous-looking little man, old, beardless, of truly surprising 
aspect. 

"They were looking for an officer, believing that they had 
caught a spy. The word 'spy* at once spread through the 
midst of the stragglers, and they gathered in a group round 
the prisoner. A voice exclaimed: 'Shoot him! Shoot him!* 
And all these soldiers who were falling from utter prostra- 
tion, only holding themselves on their feet by leaning on 
their guns, felt all of a sudden that thrill of furious and 
bestial anger which urges on a mob to massacre. 

"I wanted to speak. I was at that time in command of 
a battalion; but they no longer recognized the authority of 
their commanding officers; they would even have shot me. 

"One of the gendarmes said: 'He has been following us for 
the last three days. He has been asking information from 
every one about the artillery/ 

"I took it on myself to question this person. 

"What are you doing? What do you want? Why are you 
accompanying the army? 9 

"'He stammered out some words in some unintelligible 
dialect. He was, indeed, a strange being, with narrow should- 
ers, a sly look, and such an agitated air in my presence that 
I really no longer doubted that he was a spy. He seemed 
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very aged and feeble. He kept looking at me from under 
his lowered brows with a humble, stupid, crafty air. 

"The men all round us exclaimed: 

"To the wall! To the wall !' 

"I said to the gendarmes: 

<"Will you be responsible for the prisoner?* 

"I had not ceased speaking when a terrible shove threw 
mw on my back, and in a second I saw the man seized by the 
furious soldiers, thrown down, struck, dragged along the side 
of the road, and flung against a tree. He fell in the snow, 
nearly dead already. 

"And immediately they shot him. The soldiers fired at him, 
reloaded their guns, fired again with the desperate energy of 
brutes. They fought with each other to have a shot at him, 
filed off in front of the corpse, and kept on firing at him, as 
people at a funeral keep sprinkling holy water in front of a 
coffin. 

"But suddenly a cry arose of The Prussians! The Prus- 
sians!' 

"And all along the horizon I heard the great noise of this 
panic-stricken army in full flight 

"A panic, the result of these shots fired at this vagabond, 
had filled his very executioners with terror; and, without 
realizing that they were themselves the originators of the 
scare, they fled and disappeared in the darkness. 

"I remained alone with the corpse, except for the two 
gendarmes whose duty compelled them to stay with me. 

"They lifted up the riddled mass of bruised and bleeding 
flesh. 

"*He must be searched,' I said. And I handed them a 
box of wax matches which I had in my pocket. One of the 
soldiers had another box. I was standing between the two. 

"The gendarme who was examining the body announced: 

" 'Clothed in a blue blouse, a white shirt, trousers, and a 
pair of shoes.' 

"The first match went out; we lighted a second. The man 
continued, as he quickly turned out his pockets: 

"'A horn-handled pocket knife, check handkerchief, a 
■ miff Jw^ir o hi* n4 naMr-thread. a. niece of bread.' 
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"The second match went out; we lighted a third. The 
gendarme, after having felt the corpse for a long time, said: 

"That is all/ 

"I said : 'Strip him. We shall perhaps find something next 
his skin.' 

"And in order that the two soldiers might help each other 
in their task, I stood between them to hold the lighted match. 
By the rapid and speedily extinguished flame of the match, I 
saw them take off the garments one by one, and expose to 
view that bleeding bundle of flesh, still warm, though lifeless. 

"And suddenly one of them exclaimed : 

" 'Good God, General, it is a woman P 

"I cannot describe to you the strange and poignant sensa- 
tion of pain that moved my heart. I could not believe it, and 
I knelt down in the snow before this shapeless pulp of flesh 
to see for myself: it was a woman. 

"The two gendarmes, speechless and stunned, waited for 
me to give my opinion on the matter. But I did not know 
what to think, what theory to adopt. 

"Then the brigadier slowly drawled out: 

" 'Perhaps she came to look for a son of hers in the artil- 
lery, whom she had not heard from.' 

"And the other chimed in: 

" 'Perhaps, indeed, that is so.' 

"And I, who had seen some very terrible things in my 
time, began to cry. And I felt, in the presence of this 
corpse, in that icy cold night, in the midst of that gloomy 
plain, at the sight of this mystery, at the sight of this mur- 
dered stranger, the true meaning of the word 'horror/ " 

Guy de Maupassant. 
^t Jt Jt 

The other day, out of a large class of freshmen in a West- 
ern college, not one could tell who Robert Louis Stevenson 
was, and the nearest guess fixed him in the Eighteenth cen- 
tury. Newspapers and piffle magazines are crowding our 
the literary tradition and teaching the young to hate fine liter- 
ature as task-work and something to be avoided. Under these 
favoring conditions it ought not to take more than fifty years 
more to produce the perfectly brainless American. 
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a novelist on feminism 

^y HE "Joy of Youth" is not only to know its own sweet- 
^^ ness but also to argue a great deal about things that 
are not so sweet, according to the practice of the one 
sure-enough pair of lovers in Mr. Eden Phillpotts' novel of 
that title. Indeed these bright eager young lovers argue quite 
passionately on Art, Metaphysics, Pragmatism, Religion, and 
Sociology, almost to the point of forgetting that they have a 
love affair in hand. 

Almost but not quite, for Mr. Phillpotts is inevitably an 
artist, in despite of a strong urge toward polemics not at all 
necessary to his value as a novelist. But the intellectual and 
the curious-minded will thankfully accept this overweight of 
which the writer makes them a free gift along with the, so 
to say, more legitimate findings of his sure and delicate art 

In point of literary skill and intellectual power this novel 
stands up with the best work of Mr. Phillpotts and has un- 
doubtedly added to his very considerable body of admirers 
in this country. 

Personally I like the discussions scattered through the book, 
which exhibit a wide variety of learning and an extreme note 
of "modernism," as interpreted by the artist hero whom one 
is inclined to accept, too easily perhaps, as a mouthpiece of 
the author. Bertram DangerHeid has all the fire and the ardor 
and the unconvincing logic of youth: he would be finished 
to a hair, I think — (I wonder if the girl thought so too?) — 
if he did not "dogmatize" so much. 

But this is not a hint in disparagement :— the book is far 
and away beyond the artistic reach of most contemporary 
fiction. And besides it is not my intent to "review" Mr. Phill 
potts' novel, which being out a full year, needs no introduc- 
tion to the discerning public for which such work is written. 
But I have drawn attention to the note of challenge and con- 
troversy which the bold genius of this author has imposed 
upon his book, and in this connection I want to exhibit cer- 
tain views on the "woman's question" or more specifically, on 
the so-called new woman's attitude toward men, put into the 
mouth of an English lady of rank, one of the most "con- 
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vincing" characters in the book. The author is evidently in 
sympathy with her expressed contempt for what we are call- 
ing "feminism" in this country; in other words, that threat- 
ened denaturing of woman which is expected by weak minds 
to give a new value to our civilization. The refreshing can- 
dor and good sense of the lady's observations ask for no 
commentary. — Editor's Note. 

"When you reach my age, you feel that the best of all 
possible worlds belonged to your youth, and have little de- 
sire left for novelty. It is such a vulgar era — this electric 
one. People don't merely do vulgar things, and build vulgar 
houses, and enjoy vulgar pleasures, and even pray vulgar 
prayers and hold vulgar religious services, and so forth; but 
they think vulgar thoughts. My nephew is right there: the 
minds of the rising generation are ugly inside. 

"Take our sex. I have been meeting Suffragettes here 
at luncheon. Their attitude is really most puzzling. Woman 
is so great and small in a breath. She will save a man's life 
to-day; and to-morrow shell remind him of the debt — like 
some maid servant who has lent you sixpence, and is fright- 
ened to death that you'll forget the loan. 

"The man-hating phase has been thrust under my nose a 
good deal here — here, of all places I A confirmed man-hater 
drank tea with me yesterday. Her attitude was not the 
result of experience, but merely principle. It is a germ in 
the air that gets hold of women and produces an inverted 
instinct. 

"I alluded to the way that certain brave men behaved 
when a great ship sank— you remember— -and I asked the 
woman what she thought of it 'Why, there was nothing to 
think of,' she answered. 'I didn't bother about it. We all 
know that men obey their own laws; and one is that the port 
light of a ship is red; and another is that the starboard light 
is green; and a third is that, in case of wreck, the women 
and children go into the boats first' An inverted instinct you 
see— a bias that gets the better of everything that makes a 
woman worth while— to a man. But the truth is that they 
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don't want to be worth while to a man; because men have 
ceased to be worth while to them. 

"It is wrong. A woman who can't feel one little emotion 
over self-sacrifice, if it's male self-sacrifice, or heroism, if it's 
male heroism, is really suffering from poison ; and she is bet- 
ter isolated, before she infects any more of her sisters. One 
doesn't ask us to be logical, or just, or reasonable, or temper- 
ate, or self-contained, or any of the things that would make 
us unnatural and spoil us, but one really does ask us to go 
on being women. 

"I explain their antagonism and secret loathing of the 
male in this way: Women have suddenly had the run of 
learning, and, being a thousand times more industrious than 
men, have rushed at it like sheep into a clover field; and they 
have stuffed themselves too full. They are ruined as the 
black people were — by emancipation. These things should 
be done gradually. Men starved women for centuries; then 
they over-fed them; and now the thinking women are all 
suffering from too much food on an empty brain. They 
can't digest it Ifs making them hate themselves for being 
women at all — like baby-girls, who cry bitterly because they 
are not baby-boys. Women want to ignore just the things 
that nature simply won't let them ignore, and they detest 
men for mentioning these things. They say it's unmanly and 
hateful of men to remind women that they are women. They 
want to put the woman in them into the background and 
trample on it; they flout in themselves what the natural man 
has been accustomed to regard as their greatest possessions. 
They are so busy hating that they have got no time to re- 
member there is such a thing as love. It is, in fact, a sort 
of suicide that they are committing. They make sex a crime, 
these epicene things; it is ridiculous to call them 'feminists,' 
for they honestly believe — owing to their muddled sex in- 
stincts — that all differences between men and women are 
artificial and accidental, not natural and everlasting. 

"If you called a modern woman 'a ministering angel' now, 
she'd spit at you, or break your windows. Because they de- 
sire to substitute for their real power just those tedious things 
that belong to man's mind and life — just those things from 
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which he seeks to escape at any cost when he conies to women. 
It's the woman who can break hearts that will always have 
power over the men best worth winning, not the woman who 
merely breaks windows. And the woman who can break 
hearts will always get more than she deserves, while the 
woman who can break windows never will. 

"When I was young, we were rather like what your 
betrothed says of foxes: we didn't mind being hunted. 
And you remember the warning, 'When you go to women, 
don't forget your whip.' No doubt Nietzsche did forget it, 
and so suffered a sharp scratch or two, and grew nasty and 
narrow-minded and spiteful about us all in consequence. Still, 
a man oughtn't to dream of taking his eye off us till he's out- 
side the bars again. I admit that frankly. 

"I had a great friend once when I was young — a sportsman; 
and when something happened, I forget what, he said (after 
he'd grown calm again and reconciled) that it was better to 
be mauled now and then than never have any big-game shoot- 
ing. By which, in his vigorous and open-air fashion, he 
meant to imply that women are the biggest game of all. 

"But they won't be much longer. The big-game women are 
dying out. The woman who is a rendezvous for discontented 
husbands and the predatory male is dying out. I used to 
know women who could bring a man across a drawing-room 
like a hunting spaniel — without looking at him. I could my- 
self." 

Jt Jt Jt 

Mrs. Croker, the "Indian girl bride" of the venerable Tam- 
many statesman, is thus delicately interviewed in the "Sun :" — 

Mrs. Croker believes that motherhood is the highest glory 
that can come to a woman, and she candidly admits that it 
is her ambition to become a mother. 

"There is one thing I want you to say for me," she said, 
"and that is to correct the statement in some of the papers 
this morning that spoke of me as an Indian squaw. Now an 
Indian squaw is an Indian mother. I am not yet a squaw, 
but I trust that I shall be." 

Well, well, more wonderful things have happened, and the 
lady has selected her bridegroom with car®, by ( 
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Site Gaite \w tbe EDttor 

The following small item lately appeared in 
Htt ItCttl tne New York papers, to all intents buried 

®V€tlOOOft€t) an< * l° st an "d a welter of so-called war 

news, alleged maps of the campaign, con- 
jectures of the "office strategist," contradictory "communiques'* 
from both camps, belated reports from "canned" correspon- 
dents, with the usual raft of Hoch-der-Kaiser and Damn-the- 
British letters from the public: 

Vienna, Nov. 21. — The Sudslaevische Corresponded prints 
a despatch from Constantinople stating that Persia has been 
compelled to abandon all attempts to aid Turkey. 

The Persian army has been reduced to 10,000 and is en- 
tirely unprepared for active participation in the war. 

Now this tiny item — five lines of small type — seems to have 
been overlooked or ignored by the sapient editors, the daily 
contributors to this or that phase of the endless war discus- 
sion, and the public drunken with head-line fake and exag- 
geration. Naturally, it was scorned by the scribbling "Mili- 
tary experts" whose humorous labors have from day to day 
somewhat relieved the horrors of the great struggle. Natu- 
rally also, it was condemned for its very slight news value by 
the journalists exigent of sensation. The pro-British and pro- 
German apologists, if they noticed it at all, saw nothing in 
it to support their respective contentions. The chief editorial 
writers, taking their cue from a newspaper proprietor with his 
ear to the ground, were, as usual, too much absorbed in their 
maladroit attempt to favor the Allies without losing the Ger- 
man subscriber, a "teeter" game that has proven full of diver- 
sion. Class-conscious persons were giving their undivided at- 
tention to a lady member of the Four Hundred whose thril- 
ling experience in having her manicure set commandeered by 
a horrid German officer, was being spread large in the press. 

And so this little item of news — the most important that 

HAS BEEN PRINTED SINCE THE WAR BEGAN — was virtually Wl- 

seen and unremarked by all. 
Note, if you please, the significance of these few lines of 
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The Persian army being reduced to a handful is unable 
to participate in the war. 
Or, in even plainer words : The Persian people having no 

ARMY, CANNOT GO TO WAR. 

Do you get my thought now? Do you grasp the tre- 
mendous importance of the thing? . . . 

O you editors and journalists, balancing your duty and your 
profits, blind leaders of the blind (as a Certain One called 
you), here was an item of real news that cried out from the 
welter in which you had buried it, to be raised up and ex- 
hibited in the biggest and boldest type,— aye, in red letters 
all across the front page, — but you could not or would not 
see it Not a mother's son among you all had the courage 
or the grace of God to rescue the wonderful item — say rather 
evangel of light or divine sunbeam cast magically across a 
world of hell-fumes, darkness and death — and lift it up in 
the sight of all men, with its obviously fit heading— 

PERSIA POINTS THE WAY TO PEACE! 

Up to a date quite recent, the market price 
XEbC ptiCC 0t* or a M* m New York's underworld was 
8 XltC fifty dollars. An ordinary unit, under- 

stand, among the four million odd units in 
the great city. The price would naturally rise, according to 
the conspicuousness of the intended victim, his social or finan- 
cial rating. Or the business might be declined altogether. 
But persons in a position to know affirmed that you could 
actually have a man "croaked," or put away, or without 
euphemism, murdered for fifty dollars. 

That is, up to the execution of the so-called "gunmen :" the 
three Jews and the one Italian who murdered the gambler 
Rosenthal in New York City. 

They had had no quarrel with the man. He was a Jew 
like themselves (or all but one of them) and like the abler 
spirits who commanded the job. Also he was a law-breaker 
like them, but of a less dangerous type. But they lolled him 
like a t*± for a bribe of — *vl 
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It seems a pity that justice had to compromise with some 
who were no less guilty than the four who went to the chair. 
And yet under the circumstances, justice, so often lame and 
leaden-footed in New York, did remarkably well to bag four 
of the murderers. For the attempt on all sides, and espec- 
ially by a section of the press, to confuse the crime with false 
issues, was such as even New York had never witnessed be- 
fore. 

I have pointed out the most astounding feature of the 
crime — that Jews could be got to murder a Jew for no mo- 
tive save a money bribe. I say astounding, because for years 
the public have been led to believe that the Jew is, of all our 
recently acquired citizens, the least given to crimes of violence. 
And this undoubtedly was true for long, while the chosen 
people constituted but a negligible element in New York's 
foreign population. But the enormous immigration from East- 
ern Europe in the past twenty years has swept away the old 
landmarks and generally changed the conditions. To-day the 
Jews are over a million strong — a great city of themselves and 
the largest number of them ever gathered within the walls of a 
city since the destruction of Jerusalem and the dispersion of 
its people by the Roman Titus. 

Great in proportion also has been the immigration from 
Italy: most of it absorbed by honest industry, but a residuum 
of hot and vicious blood re-enforcing the criminal elements 
of the big city. 

Criminal conditions in New York have therefore been rev- 
olutionized within a generation. The Irish tough, that long 
formidable type, has receded into comparative innoxious- 
ness, or largely died off in the process of evolution. 
Soberer and more dangerous law-breakers have come to the 
front, and criminality of various kinds has been infused with 
brains and skill, unknown to the thief-takers of the past 
Robbery, murder, arson, prostitution loom large in the new 
criminal order — they have been organized and put upon a 
business basis. We have heard much of the Jew cadet and 
the Italian gangster, but in the shadow back of these are far 
abler criminals, whose wits outmatch the keenest emissaries 
of the law. 
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This fact of the immense foreign population of New York 
to a degree attenuates the Rosenthal murder scandal, but it 
did not content certain people who control, or are able to influ- 
ence, the sources of opinion, 1. e., the newspapers. Intelligent 
opinion mostly holds with the late Mayor Gaynor, that Becker 
played his desperate game for his own pocket. But an 
ill-judged attempt was made to confuse the issue by 
throwing the heaviest part of the odium on the police and 
the alleged "System"— a fiction of the yellow journalists 
which they do not themselves pretend to understand, but 
which, like the crimes of Tammany, can always be played up 
for the confusion of the public. 

It was badly played, I think, by those too anxiously con- 
cerned to save the Jewish name (as if any race may avoid 
having its share of vicious and criminal members), and what 
is worse, unwisely played. It is characteristic of the Jews to 
rely too much upon the cheaper mediums of publicity. For 
very many of them, the yellow journal represents the whole 
world of opinion. Its "ads" and its news and its various other 
intellectual features make up the sum of their read- 
ing. The Jews have never had so willing an ad- 
vocate or so dangerous a friend as Hearst. He goes the 
limit for them in everything, but he infallibly estranges the 
true American sentiment which they are, or ought to be, anx- 
ious to conciliate. The kind of moral countenance and en- 
dorsement which Hearst and his kind are able to deliver is of 
small value to the Jews. They will do well not to invest too 
heavily in that brand of publicity, and to ponder well some 
of the lessons afforded by the Rosenthal case. 

The issue of the Frank case in Georgia will also bear some 
thinking upon, as marking the powerlessness of "interested" 
newspapers to sway public sentiment as against the solemn 
verdict of the courts. Better let those adjudged guilty by due 
process of law suffer the just penalty of their crimes than by 
such ill-chosen courses stimulate a wider public resentment. 

But to revert to the price of a life in New York. It is 
higher undoubtedly since the snuffing out of Lefty Louie and 
his pals (which terrible crime of the law their good friend 
Hearst and the rabbis almost prevented), but it isn't nearly 
so high as it ought to be. The conditions which hatched 
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these murderers have not been changed; they are still potent 
and they will be heard from again. (Indeed they have just 
been heard from in the cowardly killing of Baff the poultry- 
man). 

Ten years ago a chaplain in the Tombs told me that the 
most dangerous criminal in New York was the young Jew 
who had cut loose from the restraints of synagogue and fam- 
ily; and that next in noxiousness to him was the young Italian 
of the slums. 

I was astonished, being ignorant of the fact that Jewish 
criminals make a practice of giving names that indicate a dif- 
ferent nationality. Also I believed that the Jews were too clev- 
er to commit crimes of violence or passion, and were addicted 
only to those illicit operations as to property, which call for a 
more subtle intelligence. But it seems this was a fallacy on my 
part. Dickens's "Fagin" has worked an injustice to the Jews 
in causing many simple people to believe that he is the only 
type of criminal they are capable of producing. New York 
knows better — and another delusion long fostered by statistics 
has gone into the discard. 

A Httle while ago the Hebrew pupils in a New York pub- 
lic school served notice on their teachers that they wanted 
the religious lesson cut out, as they did not believe in a God 
or a future life. Note that they did not object to the lesson 
because it was of a Christian character — they repudiated it 
solely and simply because it committed them to a belief in 
God. It is, however, very difficult for persons older and wiser 
than these bright young Jews to avoid the conclusion, that not 
to believe in God is not to believe in good! 

This piece of impudence passed unrebuked in the press, and 
no voice in Israel was raised in condemnation thereof — so far 
as the public was permitted to learn. Doubtless many people 
were shocked by the incident and surprised that it should 
call forth no censure from the wise leaders of this people. 
Certainly the doctrine voiced by those young rebels is in con- 
flict with the American spirit, and it emanates from the yel- 
low journals rather than the synagogues. 

But while such things are possible, with the countenance of 
a vicious or cowardly press, we can be sure that the bold 
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breed of Leftie Louie and Gyp the Blood will not die out or 
diminish— and the price of a life in New York's under- 
world will not rise more than a point or two above the pres- 
ent tariff! 



Thoreau said that reading a newspaper was 
XtbC l'k c riding in a train— one experience ought 

JOUttUlUSt t0 suffice any rational mind. 

This is the sort of wisdom that seems 
folly to the multitude. 

I now give the word to Gerald Stanley Lee: — the extract 
is from his "Lost Art of Reading:" 

"But don't you believe in newspapers?" 

"Why, yes, in the abstract; newspapers. But we do not 
have any news nowadays. It is not news to know a thing 
before it's happened, nor is it news to know what might 
happen, or why it might not happen. To be told that it 
doesn't make any difference whether it happens at all, would 
be news, perhaps, to many people — such news as there is; but 
it is hardly worth while to pay three cents to be sure of that 
An intelligent man can be sure of it for nothing. He has 
been sure of it every morning for years. It's the gist of 
most of the newspapers he reads. From the point of view of 
what can be called truly vital information, in any larger 
sense, the only news a daily paper has is the date at the top 
of the page. If a man once makes sure of that, if he feels 
from the bottom of his heart what really good news it is that 
one more day is come in a world as beautiful as this, — the 
rest of it — if it's true, is hardly worth knowing; and if it's 
worth knowing, it can be found better in books; and if it's 
not true — 'Every man his own liar* is my motto." 

Notwithstanding, all men are agreed that within due limits, 
the business of journalism is a worthy and necessary one. 

I have been a journalist myself, and I know the good as 
well as the evil of the trade. Some of the best men I have 
ever known were journalists, or as we used to prefer to call 
ourselves, newspapermen. 

Also, I believe there are more good journalists than bad 

journalists, though of late years the bad ones have become 

altogether too conspicuous and influential. The worst j OOT- 
ed by V^OTJVZlL * 
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nalists, the "rotters" of the profession, are to be found in 
New York and several other large cities. In the country 
at large and in many interior cities, it is still a trade at which 
a man may work without forfeiting his self-respect and which 
places no public stigma .upon him. 

The following remarks must therefore be taken to apply 
only to a type of vicious journalist, which has for the most 
part sprung into existence with a new class of newspaper 
owners, who may be dubbed the farmers-general of publicity. 
These men have at once immensely developed and corrupted 
the old simple functions of the newspaper. They are re- 
sponsible for the type of journalist hereinafter considered, 
and therefore for the marked disrepute into which the profes- 
sion of journalism has fallen. 

It is the misfortune of the journalist that he must make his 
money off the crimes and weaknesses of humanity. An ideal 
community would have no use for him, any more than a well 
man would need a doctor or a physic. Journalism is in truth 
a malady from which many of us are ill. 

I suspect the journalist has set back the clock of Public 
Intelligence in this country- He has made darkness instead 
of light; he has brutalized instead of refined; he has pulled 
down instead of lifted up. If the journalist would only go 
away and leave us for a long, long while, I'm sure we should 
be vastly better off and never want him again. 

A man reading a book is Civilization: a man reading a 
Newspaper (a yellow one) is the Jungle. 

There is only one thing worse than this, and that is a 
Woman reading a yellow journal — for proof, I refer you to 
the newspapers themselves. 

Yellow Journalism was invented in this country in com- 
pliment to the many-headed Beast. It is Thersites giving law 
to the Ithacan. It is Gavroche with an unspeakable gesture. 
It foretokens the triumph of the canaille in our democracy. 

These things are not dwelt upon by Prof. Talcott Williams 
at the Pulitzer School of Journalism in Columbia University, 
but they are very strongly suggested by the popular news- 
papers, sans intention, and they have lodgment in not a few 
thinking minds. 
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Sam Johnson, sir, defined patriotism in his Dictionary as 
the "last refuge of a scoundrel." If the Great Cham were 
living to-day, I wonder what he would say about journalism: 
especially our New York brand. He might think the subject 
too complex to admit of an epigram. 

Let us put this type of journalist under the glass for a 
moment : he is at least what Artemus Ward would have called 
"an amoosin' little cuss," and his antics may repay a brief 
examination. 

First of all, the journalist is a parasite and his worst vices 
are those peculiar, nay, inevitable to that species. He is a 
non-producer: that is, his labor, strictly speaking, adds noth- 
ing to the common stock. This does not prevent him from 
being the busiest person in every community which supports 
him as a public charge, and a self-appointed censor-at-large 
of his benefactors. 

As a profession, journalism of the sort under discussion 
easily lends itself to divers safe and profitable forms of 
blackmail. In the scale of honor, the journalist ranks with the 
criminal pettifogger and the receiver of doubtful goods. In 
New York all three are often found to bear a strong family 
resemblance. 

Few respect the journalist, but he is universally courted and 
feared on account of his terrible weapon — publicity! 

Being a parasite, the journalist attaches himself closely 
to the rich and spares himself no humiliation to the end of 
gaining their favor. He follows them about like a spaniel, 
rendering those odious attentions with which we are so dis- 
gustedly familiar. He cheerfully undergoes the most pain- 
ful snubbing in this unsolicited service, waits humbly in hall 
and ante-room, but sometimes indemnifies himself by sniffing 
in toilets, or other places of privacy, and listening at, or peep- 
ing into keyholes, thereby securing one of the most coveted 
laurels of his profession. For like all creatures of his base 
kind, the journalist hates the hand he fawns upon. But it is a 
hand he seldom ventures to tear if it hold money or any- 
thing else he covets. 

In New York especially, that paradise of climbers, toadies, 
tuft-hunters, and un-Americans, we find him laboring mightily 
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England:— he always refers .to her as the Mother Country, 
though he is commonly guiltless of ancestors. 

He publishes the faked pedigrees of the many-dollared at 
full length. He celebrates the vanity of our female fools 
who marry foreign titles, and acclaims them as the heroines 
of the Republic. 

He fills his columns every day with a stupid chronicle of 
the doings of certain rich people who have agreed to call 
themselves Society — which is the American guori-equivalent 
of Aristocracy. The journalist never tires of printing their 
names and recording their inanities. He finds a double profit 
in this, from rich and poor. It is well known that the poor 
love to read about the rich, and the latter it would seem are 
glad to read about themselves. Needless to point out the 
great success which journalists de ce genre have made by 
catering to these perfectly human instincts. They have equal- 
ly ensnared the Four Hundred and the "masses" — the dining 
room and the servants' hall: it is Caesar's toll from which 
nobody is exempt. 

From time to time a journalist breaks into Society itself — 
(as a rule, the men of the press are carefully excluded) — and 
this is the most coveted accolade which the profession of 
Franklin may gain in our day. A journalist thus honored and 
preferred becomes at once an object of ravening hatred and 
envy to his confreres: that is perhaps why he so greatly 
values the distinction. It also yields a clue why the wives of 
journalists are generally the unhappiest of their sex. 

I have said the journalist attaches himself closely to the 
ricli — in the mere worship of money he sets the keynote for 
the nation at large. Of this a remarkable proof was given 
not long ago on the death of J. P. Morgan, a philanthropist 
who took excellent care of his own interests. 

No such quantity of eulogy was ever poured forth in honor 
of statesman, or patriot, or philanthropist. Shakespeare's 
bold metaphor, "the heavens are draped with black," barely 
expresses the grief of our honest press at the passing of the 
greatest commercial condottiere of our time. Wall street was 
drowned in tears and not a few Hebrew brokers had almost 
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to swim for it. The Street recalled with special emotion, that 
Mr. Morgan had saved the National credit at an enormous 
profit to himself; also that he had run the New Haven into a 
hole without suffering in pocket thereby. To some extent the 
pulpits of certain rich and favored churches joined in the la- 
mentations. One might have feared that all the Christian 
virtues had perished with this old man — that the Fountain 
of Excellence was dried up forever. His will, itself a sacri- 
lege, — having strict regard to the letter of Christianity, — was 
sacrilegiously spread before the public. For days and weeks 
we were plagued with the monstrous catalogue of his pos- 
sessions, and our disinterested grief thereat broke out anew. 
I suspect he was laughing at us somewhere — that cynical, 
hard-headed master of dollars and men . . . 

There used to be a mossy, worm-eaten chestnut about the 
press being the palladium of our liberties, etc. It is to laugh ! 
as the French say. The journalist hates the old American 
idea and believes in his heart that the Republic is a proven 
failure. He is a confessed admirer of the British system and 
would like to see it set up in this country to-morrow. He 
wants a big Army, a great Navy, and a policy of colonial ac- 
quisition like that of England — he cannot contain his hatred 
of President Wilson and Secretary Bryan for their opposition 
to these things and their expressed resolve to give up the Phil- 
ippines. 

If the chance were open to him, there is little doubt that the 
New York journalist of the type under consideration would 
cast his vote for a Monarchy, following the lead of that se- 
lect number of envied and enviable persons for whom he is 
constantly soliciting our admiration. The man whom he 
seems most to admire in our day is William Waldorf Astor, 
that fine old American tory, who frankly despises this country 
— the source of his enormous wealth — and has long since be- 
come a British subject. 



Prohibition licked up four States in the late election, mak- 
ing fourteen in all that have become "dry" by popular man- 
date. It begins to look as though the Puritan were upon us. 
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I rise to a point of order. There is al- 
together too much kissing in the maga- 
VLDC 1U00 z j nes an( j Sunday newspaper supplements; 

also in the asbestos favorites of the Circu- 
lating Library. Two arts are hereby joined in the indictment, 
for the literary offence is no less culpable than the pictorial 
crime. 

A kiss in one of the Hearst magazines, for example, is 
almost equal to a statutory misdemeanor, and it makes the 
guileless reader particips crimenis. The artist always aims at 
the maximum of expression and effect, for the popular maga- 
zine is expected literally to kiss itself into public favor. Each 
month its gay-tinted cover bears the likeness of some pretty 
courtesan with rosy beak pouted for the kiss. There is no 
mistaking the Hearst girls among the many Cyprians of the 
magazine trade: — they have a way about them that is dis- 
tinctly their own and that only the connoisseurs of love fully 
appreciate. 

A sort of orgy of osculation rages throughout the world 
of current fiction and magazinedom, and the kiss is being 
passed around as an exceedingly good thing. A popular 
novelist like Mr. Chambers is generally rated by his kiss — I 
mean his manner of describing and realising for the reader 
that species of caress between two persons of opposite sex. 
Upon this he (or she) lavishes all the resources of his word- 
painting and all his power of suggestion. Likewise the popu- 
lar artist is esteemed for his skill in depicting the kiss, in 
surrounding it with all those yum-yum attributes which are 
better felt than described; at the same time avoiding any 
license too gross which might give puritanism the alarm. It 
is a subtle and delicate art, and no wonder that those who 
excel at it command astonishing emoluments. Women are 
very partial to it, as the kiss is the symbol of their power 
and charm; and the popular magazine is above all things 
concerned with milady's approval. So even the pudent Mr. 
Bok makes much of the kiss both in text and illustration; 
but it is of the special "Ladies' Home Journal" brand, if you 
please, sterilized and as it were, too good to be true; not in 
the least like the frank aphrodisiac of the monthly "Hearsts." 
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Mr. Bole's kissing girls never make you feel that you have 
seen them under the "white lights," or that they are out to sell 
anything — except the "Ladies' Home Journal." 

The word kiss, you will observe, is of the class of vocables 
called onomatopoeic — words that mimic the sound of the thing 
signified; and in a sense, onomatopoeic must be the art that 
renders it. 

Magazine fiction offers us all sorts and varieties of kisses, 
—passionate, burning, lingering, languorous, Lesbian (the 
kind that makes you thrill all along the keel and gives the 
uttermost sensation of goneness) ; kisses soulful, ecstatic, ex- 
alted, kisses pleading and importunate, kisses that madden 
and intoxicate, kisses that do everything but deny. There are 
kisses that lead to nothing worse than matrimony and a eu- 
genic family, and there be kisses that conduct to paresis and 
the padded cell. Have a care then in making your choice, for 
many's the man whose undoing is determined by a kiss. For 
indeed the kiss is the woman, and the woman is your fate ! 

Persons of curious competency in this province tell us that 
the kiss between lovers yields a minor satisfaction of desire: 
it is a pledge, a promise, an I O U of the inexorable Eros, a 
prelude to possession: — the kissed mouth will have the rest, 
says Balzac. 

Maupassant observes that the kiss is only a preface to the 
Book of Love, but a charming preface, more delicious than the 
volume itself; a preface that one can re-read constantly with 
ever unsated pleasure, while one is not always able to re-read 
— the book! 

The same instructed artist describes the kiss as the most 
perfect, the most divine sensation given to human beings, — 
the last, the supreme limit of happiness. It is in the kiss, in 
the kiss alone, that we believe we can sometimes feel that 
impossible union of souls of which we dream — perhaps only 
the hallucination of fainting hearts. The kiss alone gives this 
profound, immaterial sensation of two beings that are as one. 
All the violent delirium of complete possession is not worth 
that trembling approach of the lips, that first touch moist and 
sweet, and then that kiss silent, motionless, rapturous, and 
|ong, so longl to both. 
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Byron's description is better known to English readers: — 

A long, long kiss, a kiss of youth and love 

And beauty, all concentrating like rays 

Into one focus kindled from above; 

Such kisses as belong to early days, 

When heart and soul and sense in concert move, 

When the mind's lava and the pulse a blase. 

Certain rigid moralists hold that the woman who gives her 
lips to a man without lawful warrant abandons herself as 
effectively as if she gave all. . . . 

This is perhaps going too far, but undoubtedly the kiss is 
a rare good thing, and we are passing it around joyously — 
at least in the magazines. . . . 

The kiss is woman's supreme weapon, her most potent and 
subtle means of seduction: not Caesar, not Attila, not Na- 
poleon might prevail against it. For verily the kiss has con- 
quered nations, torn up treaties, laid kingdoms desolate, 
founded or destroyed religions, suppressed dynasties and 
changed the order of royal states. 

It is also, as we have seen, important to the prosperitv 
of magazines, the fame of authors and the reputation of 
artists. 

Oddly enough, the kiss, as we practise it in the West, is a 
stumbling block and an offense to some Eastern peoples, who 
are thereby moved to look askance at our morality. One 
hates to admit the fact, but those remote pagans, Buddhists 
or what not, unblessed with the "Ladies' Home Journal" o«- 
the Hearst magazines (those disseminators of culture, sweet- 
ness and light) seem to have a more correct moral feeling 
than ourselves in this regard. 

"Let the reader reflect for a moment," says Lafcadio Hearn,* 
"how large a place the subject of kisses and caresses and em- 
braces occupies in our poetry and in our prose fiction; and 
then let him consider the fact that in Japanese literature the.*: 
have no existence whatever. Such actions, except in the case 



♦See chapter on the "Eternal Feminine" in "Out of the 
East" 
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of infants, are held to be highly immodest" Elsewhere he 
points out that the Japanese regard the kiss as peculiarly 
sexual in its nature, and that they refrain from it, except in 
the most private circumstances as from an indecency. Even 
at social functions of a free character where geisha are in 
attendance and sake is drunk without restraint, a Japanese 
guest is never known to kiss or embrace these girls, dedicate 
to pleasure as they are: this infraction of good form is re- 
served to foreigners. . . . 

But "East is East and West is West and" — I refuse to go 
farther with Mr. Kipling. In our half of the world sex is 
deemed the salt of literature as of life, in spite of a con- 
ventional hypocrisy which would pretend to "wave" it, in 
Podsnappian fashion, out of existence. 

So it is, by a shrewd compromise with our inherited puritan- 
ism, that we have perfumed and prettified sex in the persons of 
Gibson girls and "Bambi" heroines, and are enabled to pass 
around the kiss as a good thing. 

Vive le baiser! 

«£K «£K «£• 

"Recollections of Full Years" is the happily descriptive 
title of Mrs. Wm. Howard Taft's book covering her married 
life with the ex-President. Plump and snug, as it were. 



Need a woman over fifty feel old? asks Jane Addams (with 
two "d's" if you please), one of the greatest men — no, intel- 
lects — of this country. And she proceeds to explain how 
mixing and meddling in public affairs has a marked effect in 
postponing the coming on of age for women. That may be 
all right, Jane, but you overlook the fact that this new activity 
on the part of women is aging all the men. 



What the English people endured through one memorable 
period of their history is indicated by Matthew Arnold when 
he says: 

"They entered the prison of Puritanism and had the key 
turned upon their spirit for a hundred years." 

It is high time to ask ourselves, in view of all that Pro- 
hibition implicates, is this the fate that now threatens the 
American neonle? 



XTbe pboetUx 

mtcbael OQonaban, Ebitor 

Vol. 2 februars'Aarcb, to 15 No. 3*4 



Uwo pictures 

^^HERE is a famous passage in Carlylc which describes 
\lf the meeting of two hostile armies arrayed for mutual 
slaughter and waiting only the word of their com- 
manders. The common men of whom these armies are made 
up have not the slightest grievance against each other, nor 
are they moved by the least animosity. No supreme cause of 
country has called them into the field — they are there simply 
in obedience to the summons of their rulers, for reasons which 
touch them not at all, which do not concern their private 
fortunes or interests, and which they are not suffered to 
understand. Yet at the call of authority they have abandoned 
their wives and children, their fathers and mothers, their 
sweethearts or promised brides, — yes, all that attaches them to 
life, in order to shed their innocent blood and the blood of 
others innocent as themselves, merely to gratify some capri- 
cious whim, some guilty or vain ambition of their rulers. 

On each side there are priests actively exhorting these 
common men to do their duty: that is, to shed their common 
blood with courage as they hope for salvation through the 
merciful wounds of Christ. And the priests are very careful 
to point out that in so doing they are but obeying the will 
of God, as expressed through their rulers, His chosen repre- 
sentatives. Now as this plea is put forth by the priests on 
both sides, and indeed ever has been since men first banded to 
slay and rob their kind, it follows that the horrible blasphemy 
is achieved of making God chiefly responsible for the crime of 
war! 

Thus braced and stimulated by the blessing of 
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these common men prepare bravely to slaughter their fellows 
and to submit to be slaughtered themselves; telling them- 
selves that it must be the right thing to do, since their rulers 
desire it and the priests sanction it. Yet they go to the killing 
with reluctance or indifference, at first, until very soon, with 
the blind fury and savagery which the spirit of war engenders, 
they are changed in despite of themselves. From harmless 
common men, thinking only with regret of their abandoned 
homes and dear ones, of their peaceful occupations, the idle 
plough and loom and workshop, — they are in a few moments 
turned into murderers, delighting and exulting in the slaugh- 
ter of their fellows, maddened by the sight of blood, crazy 
to kill — kill — kill! — and lost to the instincts of humanity. 

Something like this is the terrible image of war, called up 
by Carlyle's famous description. I have here employed the 
idea — not the words. 

There is another picture of two armies drawn by the hand 
of Karl Marx the Socialist, which, tho not now so famous 
and admired as that of Carlyle, will in time to come be far 
more celebrated, invoking greater praise and blessing upon 
the name of its author. It is in truth less a picture than a 
prophecy whose fulfilment no remote generation is surely des- 
tined to see. 

Karl Marx describes the meeting of the armies for battle in 
much the same manner as Carlyle. They are made up of 
common men — that most abundant food for cannon. They 
are summoned to the field by their rulers and have them- 
selves no interest or stake in the matter, no cause at issue, no 
passion of hatred or revenge to gratify; nor is there any 
true interest of patriotism to serve by the conflict to which 
they are driven. However, the priests are on hand to supply 
the cordials of faith and absolution ; and after making the usu- 
al exhortation, they retire to the rear. 

The armies are now face to face and almost eye to eye, 
when at the signal for battle given simultaneously on both 
sides, the mighty host of arrayed enemies throw down their 
weapons and with one universal hurrah rush into each other's 
arms! 

In that tremendous shout the Spectre of War vanishes for- 
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ever. The priests and the vultures leave the field where the 
Brotherhood of Man celebrates its holy rites. The rulers 
abdicate their thrones and the Era of Humanity begins. . . 
Who would not prefer the picture of Karl Marx? Who 
would not do what in him lies to speed the day of its realiza- 
tion? Who does not believe that what is now happening 
throughout Europe makes that Day as inevitable as the rising 
of the Sun of Justice ! Michael Monahan. 

Jl Jl Jl 

XTbe Savior 

From the German of Richard Dehmel. 

IN a desert lay a crowd of people 
Half dead from thirst. They wailed aloud. 
One only suffered silently: 
A beautiful girl with brown 
And helpless eyes, whose bosom burned 
More greedily with pity than with thirst. 
Then, as if grown out of the scorched horizon 
There came a stranger to those people 
And raised toward them his forefinger; 
While from that pointed, quivering fingertip 
A blood drop welled — welled, trembled, fell — 
Fell down upon the sand. •;. 

Astonished stared the people at the stranger. 
He stood quite still. Drop after drop 
Fell from his finger to the sand, 
And ever, as each red drop struck, 
He paled and shuddered, while they gaped, 
And some were heard to snarl: "He's mocking us!'* 
Then cried he loud with his last strength: 
"Come here and drink — I bleed to death for you!" 
But as he passed away, the girl spoke up: 
"It's water that they want!—" 

Edwin Bjorkman. 
Jl Jl Jl 
I hate the woman who is not a mystery to herself as well 

« tOme. .Digitized-byGoC 
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flairs fotb: mtoptan 

/f^IVE mc my loud-toned lyre, for I sing to-day a Man 
\P and his Achievement! 

A plain American, without frills or fakeries, modest, 
avoiding the reclame for himself, but daring all for his Idea. 

A man who has actually done something for his kind and 
thereby redeemed this age from a vast reproach of brag and 
futility; for all is futile that is not done for humanity. 

The world, it is said, always awaits a hero. Well, here is 
a strong two-handed man who has taken Utopia out of the 
clouds and set it down, square and solid, on the map. Yes- 
terday it was Nowhere — the Land of Cockaigne — the Limbo 
of poetic visions. To-day it is a small but definite and real- 
ized city; to-morrow it may shelter the human race. 

The Doer is the universal hero. The Thing Done is the 
sum of history, of world-advance, of civilization. 

Note also that the Doer is the affirmer, the optimist, for 
all hope rests upon something done or achieved in past 
time. Given a man of the right spiritual mould, and your 
Doer prepares the Utopia of to-morrow. 

For the past three or four years, and increasingly in tfce 
last year or so, we have been hearing much about a Man 
named Henry Ford — "that man Ford" — who lives in Detroit. 

He is constantly turning up in the newspapers and maga- 
zines, and he is a strong Topical favorite when neighbors 
commune over the back fence. His fame is a highway Ru- 
mor and its incense a whiff of Gasolene. 

Some people think his name is almost as well known as 
Tartarin Teddy's, although so far as searched, his past records 
no political ambitions, and the Crime of having once run for 
village constable has never been brought home to him. 

Naturally the American world is interested in a man who 
is said to make a Thousand automobiles every working day— 
and then Somet 

Who was scarcely heard of, say a half-dozen years ago, 
and who now ranks with the really Worth-while and justly 
Notable Americans (not a Crowded class, believe mei) 
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Who no more than a dozen years back was working in 
Overalls for a mechanic's Wage, and who is now rated with 
the multi-millionaire Princes of Industry. 

Who has had such success in making and selling auto- 
mobiles mat it will ere long be a Luxury for some of us to 
go back to our pegs and revive the lost art of Walking. 

Who is said to be the only Mechanician in history that has 
displayed business abilities of the first order. 

Whose cars are in use by over half-a-million people and 
may be found wherever Civilization has cleared out a road 
and the necessary motive "juice" can be negotiated. 

Whose parent factory in Detroit employs seventeen thou- 
sand men and has a yearly capacity of over 500,000 cars; 
while sub-factories in Canada and in England add consider- 
ably to the output and the pay-rolls. Then there are the 
"assembling plants" (factories where the cars are not actually 
made as to their component parts but where these are put 
together) — some twenty-odd of them scattered over the 
country, and a big one right here at our doors in Long Island 
City. Add the many business branches, agencies, etc, 
domestic and foreign, and you discover that Henry Ford 
employs in the aggregate — but good gracious 1 I've slipped a 
cog in my statistics and fear to exaggerate. Anyway, I be- 
lieve the Ford world foots up a total of about Thirty thou- 
sand. 

This is quite impressive, but understand here is not the 
place to applaud. I am not telling a tale of tall figures — you 
can get those from the Steel Trust or the Standard Oil. It 
is not the number of his workers, but what he is doing for 
them,— aye, and indirectly for all of us ! — that has prompted 
me to write about Henry Ford. 

The Arabian enchanter produced a City in a single night. 
Making due allowances, Henry Ford's achievement seems to 
me no less wonderful. 

Nay, far greater: for the one was an Illusion, whilst the 
other remains an abiding and increasing Marvel in our eyes. 

But the story of "that man Ford" in its large outlines is^as 
I have said, a tolerably familiar one, which asks no more at 
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my hand. Of persons in the Public Eye, none has been more 
thoroughly "written up" in magazines and newspapers during 
four or five years past. Success is even a greater Detective 
than the famous Mr. Burns — it always finds the man out! 
Also there is one thing which success cannot for its life 
avoid or escape in this country — I mean Publicity; for that 
is in various ways a toll levied upon the successful. In the 
case of Henry Ford, however, it has a good deal more to say 
for itself, and is actually conducing to better ends than the 
vulgar curiosity that gapes before the gilded idol Success. 

And this brings me to a point of deeper interest in the 
story— one that gives a new and extraordinary value to the 
achievement of Henry Ford. 

I refer to a very late development of Mr. Ford's plans for 
the conduct of his great industry, — in point of fact, scarcely 
two years old, — and a clear conception of which has not yet 
reached the public. There have been, indeed, rumors of a 
Profit-Sharing Plan, rumors vague and wild and of a roman- 
tic, visionary and as it were, mouth-watering character. Nay f 
the Plan has been depicted as so easy and open to all comers 
that our old comic friends, Alkali Ike and Panhandle Pete, 
have taken up an extra hole in their belts and hiked for the 
Michigan Melon! But as the experiment is of quite recent 
adoption, the public is still very much in the dark about it. 

This new phase of the Ford Idea is tersely explained by 
Mr. J. R. Lee, one of the captains of the organization, in 
a letter to the present writer: — 

"In the three-fold phase of manufacture, having to do with 
men, mechanism and material, we came to realize, some 
eighteen months ago, that we had highly specialized and de- 
veloped mechanism and material, and that we had woefully 
neglected the men." 

That man Ford had reached a crisis in his wonderful 
career. He was touching the Fiftieth year, when the soul 
of man is apt to interrogate itself sternly as to the Wherefore, 
Whence, and Whither; and reason at length perceives all 
things in the "dry light." At this Gimacteric or fateful age, 
Tolstoy, sick of literary fame, weary of playing with satiated 
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passions and revolting against the emptiness of his life, re- 
solved to hang himself. Happily the thought came to him, 
in the nick of time, that he might save himself by trying to 
save other men. Tolstoy started afresh from Calvary— and 
all the world knows the rest of the story. 

So the Gimacteric called on Henry Ford, and to personify, 
she is a caller that will not be denied! Rather annoying, 
for there was really nothing to complain of, taking matters 
by and large. Every third car you saw was a Ford. As 
that hook-nosed chap said he had found Rome of brick and 
left it of marble, so we found men walking and will leave 
them riding! Production above three hundred thousand 
cars a year: — there they went rolling from Cairo, Illinois, to 
its namesake in the land of the Pyramids, and t'other way 
back! Business quite satisfactory, — something like Ninety 
Million dollars the last year, and the high-water mark still 
not within thinking distance. Ye-es, come to reckon it all 
over, there was one slight drawback to his perfect content, 
one tiny puncture in his tire, one plaguy little thorn in his 
night cap. Mr. Ford never swears, but what the Vanad- 
ium was he going to do with his share of the profits, 
plain man as he was, without any of the expensive pleas- 
ures of the American plutocrat? No slight problem that, 
figuring said profits on a sixty per cent basis! 

And then the Ibis-wings of inspiration suddenly expanded, 
bearing him to a great height whence he looked down, as it 
seemed for the first time (so marvelously clear was his 
vision) upon the world of toiling humanity. And again as 
never before, he marked the cruel struggle with Poverty and 
Temptation, with Ignorance and Vice; he saw the fearful 
sacrifice of Youth without innocence or joy, the tragedy of 
Age without bread or refuge; and as never before, he esti- 
mated the waste, the misery, the utter uselessness and hope- 
lessness of those innumerable lives. Like Dante in Male- 
bolge, he saw a vision which was never to leave his soul at 
peace, until in a solemn hour he took his resolution, whilst 
a voice within him proclaimed — ■ 

"Come, let us do something for men !" 
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Maybe the Great Idea was not born just in the fashion 
here described; and perhaps the true genesis of it harked 
back to the time of the Overalls and the mechanic's Wage; 
it came along, at any rate, and that's the point which con- 
cerns us here. 

Let us now see how Henry Ford, practical Utopian, went 
to work to realize his Idea. 

It is important to note that the Ford Profit-Sharing Plan is, 
first of all, based upon an intelligent study and comprehension 
of the capabilities and qualifications of the workers. 

It aims at social betterment, at individual upbuilding. It 
puts more money in the worker's purse that he may put more 
beauty and value in his life. 

This is the only "string" attached to Mr. Ford's gift, and 
the man grossly failing to fulfill this one indispensable con- 
dition is denied a share in the profits, however skilled or 
competent he may be in his special line of work. 

The profit-sharing Ford employees must square up to their 
community and family obligations. They must be good citi- 
zens, in the ordinary sense, wear good clothes, live in clean, 
well-furnished, sanitary houses, avoid dissipation, save their 
money, and take proper care of themselves, their wives and 
children. 

That's all — and here's the magic sesame, the little golden 
key that opens the door to the new life! 

I've been hearing about Practical Philanthropy all my life, 
but s'elp me, this is the first I've seen of the REAL THING, 
applied on a large scale. 

Henry Ford IS a sure-enough Philanthropist — though I 
expect he'd duck if you threw that bouquet at him. Hie likes 
plain words that he can use handily, like the tools he has 
never really put by. 

I admit that so-called philanthropic millionaires are no 
rarity among us (look at Carnegie and Rockefeller) : the 
point I make is, how does their philanthropy really benefit 
the race? Do they not give us stones instead of bread? — 
and what if they be monumental stones or architectural car- 
negies?— all's one to those who cannot eat their gift! 

There be millionaires who have made libraries, and mil- 
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lionaires who have made divinity factories, and millionaires 
who have made polo championships, and millionaires who 
have made female "stars" in the dramatic firmament. 

Alone as an employer Henry Ford has made and is making 
— men! 

Now notice another thing. 

The great moments of life, says Emerson, are here and 
now. To which I dare add that adventures amongst the 
Obvious are apt to prove the most wonderful of all. 

And I further add that Henry Ford's sure-enough, un- 
doubted philanthropy is actually paying for itself. 

Mr. Lee, in the letter above referred to, states that prior 
to the Ford Company's taking up the Problem of Men ef- 
fectually and inaugurating its Profit-Sharing Plan, etc, the 
same loose conditions prevailed in the parent factory at De- 
troit as in other places employing large bodies of men. 
Different rates of wages obtained for the same grades of 
skill and classes of work. There was no coherent system 
dealing with all impartially and — what is of supreme im- 
portance— interesting itself in all. Employees generally 
were at the mercy of bosses and sub-bosses. They kept going 
and coming in large numbers, a shiftless, purposeless army, 
profitless to themselves and more or less unprofitable to their 
employer. Chief in this category were those fugitive work- 
ers whom Mr. Lee classifies as "five-day men;" that is (at- 
tention, please!) employees who are not in attendance for 
five consecutive days without leave of absence (1. e., without 
taking it), and whose names are therefore automatically re- 
moved from the roll at the end of five days. 

In the month of December 191 2 five-day men to the number 
of 3,593 passed through the Ford factory in Detroit. In Octo- 
ber 1913, ten months after the man-building scheme had been 
put in operation, the army of five-day men had shrunk to 322. 

Which demonstrates rather strikingly the value of real 
philanthropy and also the hopeful possibilities of the labor- 
ing man. 

Competency — Happiness — Comfort— Security ! — before these 
magical words that straggling, ne'er-do-well, dejected anc^e,- 
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feated army of Five-day Men vanished like the night-hags of 
dream or the mists of morning in the orient sun. 

In point of strict prosaic fact, they went and they have 
never come back in force. A cutting out of waste and worry 
and disorganization which comes under the head of Good 
Business as well as Practical Philanthropy. 

And, besides, efficiency was greatly increased, for every 
worker had Hope and Ambition for his unseen helpers. 
Figures prove it: in February 1913 with a given number of 
men, 15,000 cars were made and shipped; while, in February 
1914 with 300 men less, the factory turned out 26,000 cars. 

How about this? 

Utopia is not so impossible, if you know how to go after 
it! ... . 

Like master like man — an old and approved saw. 

It follows naturally that if Mr. Ford is making a new type 
of workman, as many of us are persuaded, he is also develop- 
ing a new type of "boss" or manager, which does him scarce- 
ly less credit. 

Logically indeed, the one presupposes the other. The Ford 
captain is marked by an active, well-developed instinct of 
humanity no less than by the usual and expected qualities of 
foremanship. That is certainly the impression one derives 
from an open-minded study of the Ford Plan — an impression 
confirmed by personal contact with such representative Ford 
men as Mr. Gaston Plaintiff and Mr. Albert Hirsh, man- 
agers of the New York City branch (which includes the Long 
Island City plant above referred to), and both animated sym- 
bols of the Ford Idea. So the Plan, like the sun, shines for 
all, from Mr. Henry Ford himself, with his generals and 
field-marshals and captains, down to the humblest toiler in 
overalls and jumpers. Speed the day when it shall be uni- 
versal as the sun itself, enlightening and redeeming the mass 
of humanity! 

Let us take another look. 

The Ford employees are divided into six general groups 
designated as A — B — C— D— E — Special, and each of these is 
sub-divided into beginners, men of average ability and first- 
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class workmen. There is also a "service rate/' intended to 
give the humbler class of labor a share of the profits. 

As I have pointed out, Mr. Ford's philanthropy is based 
on business principles no less than upon considerations al- 
truistic: in fact, good business and philanthropy are not so 
far apart as the world has come to believe. This dispenses 
with the rosy fiction that nobody in the Ford factories is paid 
less than Five Dollars a day. That would be mere ostentatious 
charity— giving away the money. Now Mr. Ford does not in- 
sult you by giving you money: he makes you earn it by 
what you do for yourself and him. And he is the first em- 
ployer, in a large way, to reward his workers for being good 
to themselves, — i. e., taking on higher standards of living 
and conduct and aspiration. 

O Mr. Bounderby of Coketown, don't you turn in your 
grave as you hear these dreadful words? Is not this actually 
feeding the "hands" turtle-soup with a gold spoon, which the 
same you so often wrathfully predicted? Give heed too, ye 
living Bounderbys, for these fateful and beneficent words 
sound the knell of your greed and heartlessness and grinding 
of the face of labor. Nay, my Lords and Gentlemen and 
Honorable Boards, here is of a truth a revolutionary change 
from the ancient order of things! . . . 

At present about Sixty per cent, of the entire working force 
of the Ford industry are receiving a share of the profits, and 
about Forty per cent, are not. » But the wage rate of the 
non-sharers is precisely the same as that paid to the Sixty per 
cent., with this difference: the latter are credited in addition 
to their pay with an amount in profits making their daily 
income Five, Six, and Seven Dollars, as the case may be. 
More specifically, it is provided that those workers eligible 
under the Profit-Sharing Plan, shall receive Five Dollars a 
day whose shop-rate ranges from 26c to 38c an hour; Six 
Dollars a day being paid to those receiving wages of 38c to 
48c an hour; and Seven Dollars a day to those whose wages 
exceed 48c an hour. Eight hours make the Ford working day. 

Needless to point out, these lucky partners of "that man 
Ford" are the best paid manual workers in the world, and 
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for most of them Hfe has been changed as by a benign freak 
of fortune. 

Can you imagine anything better for the world than an 
extension of this sort of philanthropy? ... 

As I have told you, about Sixty per cent, of the Ford 
employees now benefit by the Profit-Sharing Plan, and the 
remaining Forty per cent, are being shown how to make good 
for it. It may be said that neither the Chautauquas nor the 
University Extension Centers have ever reported anything 
like their eagerness to learn. 

Thrift, self-help, efficiency, good living, purpose and 
ambition are impressed upon all Mr. Ford's prospective 
partners, and in addition, means have been taken to in- 
struct foreigners in our language and ways of liv- 
ing, and also to protect them from exploiters of their own 
race. A Loan and Savings Association, conducted by the Ford 
Company, is doing much to cure waste and improvidence 
among the workers. There are no slum-dwellers, no drunk- 
ards, no persistent abusers of life and opportunity, among this 
vast army of cheerful, ambitious toilers. But note that Mr. 
Ford demands temperance from his employees — not teetotal- 
ism, and he believes that a certain amount of temptation is 
needed to keep man from degenerating to the jelly-fish. — 
The powers that prey upon the poor, wherever many of them . 
are gathered, have little to do here. There are no houses to 
be seen whose very lintels •tell a tale of frowzy poverty, ill- 
paid labor, squalid dissipation. And best of all, the very 
humblest of the Ford workers have been made sure of To- 
day and hopeful for To-morrow! 

A last word. There be many worthy people in our country 
who plague themselves woundily with the bugaboo of Social- 
ism. They mark the Socialist vote increasing from year to 
year and they fear that the Deluge will not be considerate 
enough to wait until after their time. So they denounce 
Socialism, without really understanding it or its programme, 
and they think to stop or impede it by subscribing to foolish 
papers which attack Socialism mainly on the ground of its 
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alleged immorality. As if anything could be more immoral 
than the present condition of things! 

Such people think we will have to set up a Strong Govern- 
ment to protect us against Socialism, and the same view is a 
favorite one with many rich men and haters of democracy 
and comfortable, timorous persons — "good easy souls" — whose 
nearest approach to useful labor is the periodic clipping of 
gilt-edged coupons. 

I wonder how long it will take these and their like to see 
that Henry Ford has hit upon an easier and surer method to 
draw the teeth of the socialistic Bugbear? . . . 

Likewise I say to all fretting, impatient children of the 
Dawn, workers for the debacle, dilettante revolutionists, Jack 
Londons of the pen, yea, all and sundry who are striving to 
shake down the pillars of the strong House of Civilization 
about our ears: — 

There is no need of any Deluge or Chaos or bloody 
Revolution in which to sink our present civilization which, 
bad as it is and honey-combed with failure, has yet cost the 
world endless pains and a long journey. We can save all 
that we have gained in our toilsome climb through the ages 
and moreover build unto higher things. Henry Ford has 
shown the way! 

Michael Monahan. 
J* J* J* 

man and tbe Stmplon 

HBLUE lake is deeply set in mountains capped with 
eternal snow. A dark network of gardens descends in 
gorgeous folds to the water. White houses that look like 
lumps of sugar peer down from the bank into the lake; and 
everything around is as quiet and peaceful as the sleep of a 
child. 

It is morning. A perfume of flowers is wafted gently from 
the mountains. The sun is new risen and the dew still glist- 
ens on the leaves of trees and the petals of flowers. A road 
like a grey ribbon thrusts into the quiet mountain gorge — 
a stone-paved road which yet looks as soft as velvet so that 
one almost has a desire to stroke it 
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Near a pile of stones sits a workman, like some dark colour- 
ed beetle; on his breast is a medal; his face is serious, bold, 
but kindly. 

Placing his sunburnt hands on his knees and looking up 
into the face of a passer-by who has stopped in the shade of 
a chestnut-tree, he says: 

"This is the Simplon, signor, and this is a medal for work- 
ing in the Simplon tunnel." 

And lowering his eyes to his breast he smiles fondly at the 
blight piece of metal. 

"Oh, every kind of work is hard for a time, until you get 
used to it, and then it grows upon you and becomes easy. 
Ay, but it was hard work, though!" 

He shook his head a little, smiling at the sun ; then suddenly 
he checked himself and waved his hand; his black eyes 
glistened. 

"I was afraid at times. The earth must have some feeling, 
don't you think? When we had burrowed to a great depth, 
when we had made this wound in the mountain, she received 
us rudely enough. She breathed a hot breath on us that made 
the heart stop beating, made the head dizzy and the bones 
ache. Many experienced this. Then the mother earth show- 
ered stones upon her children, poured hot water over us; 
ay, there was fear in it, signor ! Sometimes, in the torchlight, 
the water became red and my father told me that we had 
wounded the earth and that she would drown us, would burn 
us all up with her blood — 'yen* will live to see it!' It was all 
fancy, like enough, but when one hears such words deep in 
the bowels of the earth — in the damp and suffocating dark- 
ness, amid the plaintive splashing of water and the grinding 
of iron against stone — one forgets for the moment how much 
is fantasy. For everything was fantastic there, dear signor: 
we men were so puny, while the mountain, into whose belly 
we were boring, reached up to the sky. One must see in order 
to understand it. It is necessary to see the black gaping 
mouth cut by us, tiny people, who entered it at sunset — and 
how sadly the sun looks after those who desert him and go 
into the bowels of the earth! It is necessary to see our ma- 
chines and the grim face of the mountain, and to hear the 
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dark rumblings in it and the blasts, like the wild laughter of 
a madman/' 

He looked at his hands, set right the medal on his blue 
blouse and sighed. 

"Man knows how to work!" he continued, with manifest 
pride. "Oh, signor, a puny man, when he wills to work, is an 
invincible force 1 And, believe me: in the end, the little man 
will do everything he wants to do. My father did not be- 
lieve it, at first. 

"To cut through a mountain from country to country,' 
he said 'is contrary to the will of God, who separated coun- 
tries by mountain walls; you will see that the Madonna will 
not be with us!' He was wrong, the old man; the Madonna 
is on the side of everyone who loves her. Afterwards my 
father began to think as I now think and avow to you, be- 
cause he felt that he was greater and stronger than the 
mountain; but there was a time when, on holidays, sitting 
at a table before a bottle of wine, he would declare to me 
and others: 

"'Children of God' — that was his favourite saying, for he 
was a kind and good man — "children of God, you must not 
struggle with the earth like that ; she will be revenged on you 
for her wounds, and will remain unconquerable! You will 
see: when we bore into the mountain as far as the heart, 
when we touch the heart, it will burn us up, it will hurl fire 
upon us, because the earth's heart is fiery — everybody knows 
that! To cultivate the soil means to help it to give birth— 
we are bidden to do that; but now we are spoiling its phys- 
iognomy, its form. Behold! The farther we dig into the 
mountain the hotter the air becomes and the harder it is 
to breathe." 

The man laughed quietly and curled the ends of his 
moustache with both hands. 

"Not he alone thought like that, and he was right; the 
farther we went in the tunnel, the hotter it became, and 
men fell prostrate and were overcome. Water gushed forth 
faster from the hot springs, whole seams fell down, and two 
of our fellows from Lugano went mad. At night in the bar- 
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racks many of us talked in delirium, groaned and jumped up 
from our beds in terror. 

"'Am I not right?' said my father, with fear In his eyes 
and coughing more and more, and more and more huskily — 
he did, signor. 'Am I not right?' he said. 'She is uncon- 
querable, the earth!' 

"At last the old man lay down for the last time. He was 
very strong, my old one; for more than three weeks he 
struggled bravely with death, as a man who knows his worth, 
and never complained. 

"'My work is finished, Paolo,' he said to me once in the 
night. 'Take care of yourself and return home; let the 
Madonna guide youP 

"Then he was silent for a long time; he covered up his 
face, and was nigh to choking." 

The man stood up, looked at the mountains and stretched 
himself with such force that his sinews cracked. 

"He took me by the hand, drew me to himself and said — 
it's the solemn truth, signor — 

" 'Do you know, Paolo, my son, in spite of all, I think it 
will be done; we and those who advance from the other side 
will meet in the mountain, we shall meet— do you believe 
that?' 

"I did believe it, signor. 

'"Well, my son, so you must: everything must be done 
with a firm belief in a happy ending and in God who helps 
good people by the prayers of the Madonna. I beg you, my 
son, if it does happen, if the men meet, come to my grave 
and say: "Father, it is done," so that I may know!' 

"It was all right, dear signor, I promised him. He died 
five days after my words were spoken, and two days before 
his death he asked me to bury him on the spot where he 
had last worked in the tunnel. He prayed, but I think it 
was in delirium. 

"We and the others who came from the opposite side 
met in the mountain thirteen weeks after my father's death 
— it was a mad day, signor ! Oh, when we heard there, under 
the earth, in the darkness, the noise of other workmen, the 
noise of those who came to meet us under the earth— you un- 
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derstand, signor, under the tremendous weight of the earth 
which might have crushed us, puny little things, all at once 
had it but known how! 

"For many days we heard these rumbling sounds ; every day 
they became louder and louder, clearer and clearer, and we 
became possessed by the joyful madness of conquerors — we 
worked like demons, like persons without bodies, not feeling 
fatigue, not requiring directions — it was as good as a dance 
on a sunny day, upon my word of honor! We all became as 
good and kind to one another as children are. Oh, if you only 
knew how intensely passionate is one's desire to meet a human 
being in the dark, under the earth into which one has bur- 
rowed like a mole for many long months!" 

His face flushed, he walked up close to the listener and, 
looking into the latter's face with deep kindling eyes, went on 
quietly and joyously: 

"And when the last wall finally crumbled away, and in the 
opening appeared the red light of a torch and somebody's 
dark face covered with tears of joy, and then another face, 
and more torches and more faces — shouts of victory resound- 
ed, shouts of joy. . . Oh, it was the best day of my life, 
and when I think of it I feel that I have not lived in vain! 
There was work, my work, holy work, signor, I tell you, yes! 
.... Yes, we kissed the earth — that day the earth was 
specially near and dear to me, signor, and I fell in love with 
it as if it had been a woman! 

"Of course I went to my father! Of course — although I 
don't know that the dead can hear — but I went: we must re- 
spect the wishes of those who toiled for us and who suffered 
no less than we do — must we not, signor ? . . . 

"Yes, yes, I went to his grave, knocked with my foot against 
the ground and said, as he wished: 

" 'Father — it is done !' I said. 'The people have conquered. 
It is done, father !' " Maxim Gorky. 

* * J» 

Propinquity seems often perilous to friendship as to love. 
The heart is content to feed upon the image of the absent 
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Vbe Doctor's Stot* 

®NE day in autumn on my way back from a remote part 
of the country I caught cold and fell ill. Fortunately the 
fever attacked me in the district town at the inn ; I sent 
for the doctor. In half-an-hour the district doctor appeared, a 
thin, dark-haired man of middle height He prescribed me 
the usual sudorific, ordered a mustard-plaster to be put on, 
very deftly slid a five-rouble note up his sleeve, coughing 
drily and looking away as he did so, and then was getting up 
to go home, but somehow fell into talk and remained. . . . 
'This is how it was : a lady, a widow, writes to me ; she says, 
"My daughter is dying. Come, for God's sake!" she says; 
"and the horses have been sent for you." Well, that's all 
right. But she was twenty miles from the town, and it was 
midnight out of doors, and the roads in such a state, my 
word! And as she was poor herself, one could not expect 
more than two silver roubles, and even that problematic; and 
perhaps it might only be a matter of a roll of linen and a sack 
of oatmeal in payment However, duty, you know, before 
everything: a fellow-creature may be dying. I look; a 
wretched little trap was standing at the steps, with peasant's 
horses, fat — too fat — and their coat as shaggy as felt ; and the 
coachman sitting with his cap off out of respect Well, I 
think to myself, "It's clear, my friend, these patients aren't 
rolling in riches." . . . You smile; but I tell you, a poor 
man like me has to take everything into consideration. . . . 
If the coachman sits like a prince, and doesn't touch his cap, 
and even sneers at you behind his beard, and flicks his whip 
— then you may bet on six roubles. But this case, I saw, had 
a very different air. However, I think there's no help for it; 
duty before everything. I snatch up the most necessary drugs, 
and set off. Will you believe it? I only just managed to get 
there at all. The road was infernal: streams, snow, water- 
courses, and the dyke had suddenly burst there— that was the 
worst of it! However, I arrived at last: It was a little 
thatched house. There was a light in the windows ; that meant 
they expected me. I was met by an old lady, very venerable, 
in a cap. "Save her!" she says; "she is dying." I say, "Pray 
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don't distress yourself — where is the invalid?" "Come this 
way/' I see a clean little room, a lamp in the corner; on the 
bed a girl of twenty, unconscious. She was in a burning 
heat, and breathing heavily — it was fever. There were two 
other girls, her sisters, scared and in tears. "Yesterday," they 
tell me, "she was perfectly well and had a good appetite; 
this morning she complained of her head, and this evening, 
suddenly, you see, like this." I say again: "Pray don't be 
uneasy." It's a doctors duty, you know — and I went up to 
her and bled her, told them to put on a mustard-plaster, and 
prescribed a mixture. Meantime I looked at her; I looked 
at her, you know — there, by God! I had never seen such a 
face! — she was a beauty, in a wordl I felt quite shaken with 
pity. Such lovely features; such eyesl . . . But, thank 
God! she became easier; she fell into a perspiration, seemed 
to come to her senses, looked around, smiled, and passed 
her hand over her face. . . . 

Her sisters bent over her. They ask, "How are you?" "All 
right," she says, and turns away. I looked at her; she had 
fallen asleep. "Well," I say, "now the patient should be left 
atone." So we all went out on tiptoe ; only a maid remained, 
in case she was wanted. In the parlor there was a samovar 
standing on the table, and a bottle of rum; in our profession 
one can't get on without it. They gave me tea; asked me 
to stop the night. ... I consented: where could I go, in- 
deed, at that time of night? The old lady kept groaning. 
"What is it?" I say; "she will live; don't worry yourself; 
you had better take a little rest yourself; it is about two 
o'clock." "But will you send to wake me if anything hap- 
pens?" "Yes, yes." The old lady went away, and the girls 
too went to their own room ; they made up a bed for me in the 
parlor. Well, I went to bed — but I could not get to sleep, 
for a wonder: for in reality I was very tired. I could not 
get my patient out of my head. At last I could not put up 
with it any longer; I got up suddenly; I think to myself, 
"I will go and see how the patient is getting on." Her bed- 
room was next to the parlor. Well, I got up, and gently 
opened the door—how my heart beat! I looked in; the 
servant was asleep, her mouth wide open, and even snoring, 
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the wretch I but the patient lay with her face towards me, 
and her arms flung wide apart, poor girl! I went up to her 
. . . when suddenly she opened her eyes and stared at me! 
"Who is it? who is it?" I was in confusion. "Don't be 
alarmed, madam," I say; "I am the doctor; I have come to 
see how you feel." "You the doctor?" "Yes, the doctor; 
your mother sent for me from the town; we have bled you, 
madam; now pray go to sleep, and in a day or two, please 
God! we will set you on your feet again." "Ah, yes, yes, 
doctor, don't let me die. . . please, please." "Why do you 
talk like that? God bless you!" She is in a fever again, I 
think to myself; I felt her pulse; yes, she was feverish. She 
looked at me, and then took me by the hand. "I will tell 
you why I don't want to die; I will tell you. . . . Now 
we are alone; and only, please don't you. . . not to any- 
one. . . Listen " I bent down; she moved her 

lips quite to my ear; she touched my cheek with her hair — I 
confess my head went round — and began to whisper. . . . 
I could make out nothing of it. . . . Ah, she was deliri- 
ous! . . . She whispered and whispered, but so quickly, 
and as if it were not in Russian; at last she finished, and 
shivering dropped her head on the pillow, and threatened 
me with her fingers: "Remember, doctor, to no one!" I 
calmed her somehow, gave her something to drink, waked 
the servant, and went away.' 

At this point the doctor again took snuff with exasperated 
energy, and for a moment seemed stupefied by its effects. 

'However,' he continued, 'the next day, contrary to my ex- 
pectations, the patient was no better. I thought and thought, 
and suddenly decided to remain there, even though my other 
patients were expecting me. . . . And you know one 
can't afford to disregard that; one's practice suffers if one 
does. But, in the first place, the patient was really in danger ; 
and secondly, to tell the truth, I felt strongly drawn to her. 
Besides, I liked the whole family. Though they were really 
badly off, they were singularly, I may say, cultivated peo- 
ple. . . . Meantime the roads were in a worse state than 
ever; all communications, so to say, were cut off completely; 
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even medicine could with difficulty be got from the town. . 
The sick girl was not getting better/ 

He drank off a glass of tea, and began in a calmer voice. 

'Well, then. My patient kept getting worse and worse. 
• You are not a doctor, my good sir; you cannot understand 
what passes in a poor fellow's heart, especially at first, when 
he begins to suspect that the disease is getting the upper 
hand of him. What becomes of his belief in himself? You 
suddenly grow so timid; it's indescribable. You fancy then 
that you have forgotten everything you knew, and that the 
patient has no faith in you, and that other people begin to 
notice how distracted you are, and tell you the symptoms with 
reluctance; that they are looking at you suspiciously, whis- 
pering. . . Ah ! it's horrid ! There must be a remedy, you 
think, for this disease, if one could find it. Isn't this it ? You 
try — no, that's not it ! You don't allow the medicine the neces- 
sary time to do good. . . You clutch at one thing, then at 
another. Sometimes you take up a book of medical prescrip- 
tions — here it is, you think! Sometimes, by Jove, you pick 
one out by chance, thinking to leave it to fate. . . But 
meantime a fellow-creature's dying, and another doctor would 
have saved him. "We must have a consultation," you say; 
"I will not take the responsibility on myself." And what a 
fool you look at such times ! Well, in time you learn to bear 
it, it's nothing to you. A man has died — but it's not your 
fault; you treated him by the rules. But what's still more 
torture to you is to see blind faith in you, and to feel your- 
self that you are not able to be of use. Well, it was just this 
blind faith that the whole of Alexandra Andreevna's family 
had in me; they had forgotten to think that their daughter 
was in danger. And Alexandra Andreevna had grown fond 
of me; she would not sometimes let anyone be in her room 
but me. She began to talk to me, to ask me questions ; where 
I had studied, how I lived, who are my people, whom I go 
to see. I feel that she ought not to talk; but to forbid her 
to — to forbid her resolutely, you know — I could not. She 
would only take her medicine from my hands. . . she 
would lift herself up, poor girl, with my aid, take it, and gaze 
at me. . . My heart felt as if it were bursting. And mean- 
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while she was growing worse and worse, worse and worse, all 
the time; she will die, I think to myself; she must die. Be- 
lieve me, I would sooner have gone to the grave myself; and 
here were her mother and sisters watching me, looking into 
my eyes. . . and their faith in me was wearing away. 
"Well? how is she?" "Oh, all right, all right !" All right, 
indeed 1 My mind was failing me. 

Well, I was sitting one night alone again by my patient. 
The maid was sitting there too, and snoring away in full 
swing ; I couldn't find fault with the poor girl, though ; she was 
worn out too. Alexandra Andreevna had felt very unwell all 
the evening; she was very feverish. Until midnight she kept 
tossing about; at last she seemed to fall asleep; at least, she 
lay still without stirring. The lamp was burning in the corn- 
er before the holy image. I sat there, you know, with my 
head bent; I even dozed a little. Suddenly it seemed as 
though someone touched me in the side; I turned round. 
. . . Good God! Alexandra Andreevna was gazing with 
intent eyes at me . . . her lips parted, her cheeks seemed 
burning. "What is it?" "Doctor, shall I die?" "Merciful 
Heavens!" "No, doctor, no; please don't tell me I shall live 
. . . don't say so ... If you knew . . . Listen! 
for God's sake don't conceal my real position," and her 
breath came so fast. "If I can know for certain that I must 
die . . . then I will tell you all— all!" "Alexandra An- 
dreevna, I beg !" "Listen ; I have not been asleep at all . 
I have been looking at you a long while. . . . For Gods 
sake ! . . . I believe in you ; you are a good man, an 
honest man; I entreat you by all that is sacred in the world 
— tell me the truth! If you knew how important it is for 
me. . . . Doctor, for God's sake tell me. . . . Am I 
in danger?" "What can I tell you, Alexandra Andreevna, 
pray?" "For God's sake, I beseech you!" "I can't disguise 
from you," I say, "Alexandra Andreevna; you are certainly 
in danger; but God is merciful." "I shall die, I shall die." 
And it seemed as though she were pleased; her face grew so 
bright; I was alarmed. "Don't be afraid, don't be afraid! I 
am not frightened of death at all." She suddenly sat up and 
leaned on her elbow. "Now . . . yes, now I can tell you 
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that I thank you with my whole heart . . . that you are 
kind and good— that I love you 1" I stare at her, like one pos- 
sessed; it was terrible for me, you know. "Do you hear, I 
love you!" "Alexandra Andreevna, how have I deserved — " 
"No, no, you don't — you don't understand me." . . . And 
suddenly she stretched out her arms, and taking my head in 
her hands, she kissed met . . . 

Believe me, I almost screamed aloud ... I threw my- 
self on my knees, and buried my head in the pillow. She did 
not speak; her fingers trembled in my hair; I listen; she is 
weeping. I began to soothe her, to assure her. ... I 
really don't know what I did say to her. "You will wake up 
the girls," I say to her; "Alexandra Andreevna, I thank 
you . . . believe me . . . calm yourself." "Enough, 
enough!" she persisted; "never mind all of them; let them 
wake, then ; let them come in — it does not matter ; I am dying 
you see. . . . And what do you fear ? why are you afraid ? 
Lift up your head. . . . Or, perhaps, you don't love me; 
perhaps I am wrong. ... In that case, forgive me." 
"Alexandra Andreevna, what are you saying! ... I 
love you, Alexandra Andreevna." She looked straight into 
my eyes, and opened her arms wide. "Then take me in your 
arms." . . . 

I tell you frankly, I don't know how it was I did not go 
mad that night. I feel that my patient is killing herself; I 
see that she is not fully herself; I understand, too, that if 
she did not consider herself on the point of death, she would 
never have thought of me; and, indeed, say what you will, 
it's hard to die at twenty without having known love; this 
was what was torturing her; this was why, in despair, she 
caught at me — do you understand now? But she held me in 
her arms, and would not let me go. "Have pity on me, Alex- 
andra Andreevna, and have pity on yourself," I say. "Why," 
she says; "what is there to think of? You know I must die." 
. . . This she repeated incessantly. . . . "If I knew 
that I should return to life, and be a proper young 
lady again, I should be ashamed ... of course, ashamed 
.... but why now?" "But who has said you will 
die?" "Oh, no, leave off! you will not deceive me; 
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you don't know how to lie — look at your face." . . . 
"You shall live, Alexandra Andreevna; I will cure you; we 
will ask your mother's blessing ... we will be united — 
she says, "what is there to think of? You know I must die." 
. . . you have promised me . . . you have told me." 
. . . It was cruel for me— cruel for many reasons. 

'It occurred to her to ask me, what is my name ; not my sur- 
name, but my first name. I must needs be so unlucky as to 
be called Trifon. Yes, indeed; Trifon Ivanitch. Every one 
in the house called me doctor. However, there's no help for 
it. I say, "Trifon, madam." She frowned, shooked her head, 
and muttered something in French — ah, something unpleasant 
of course! and then she laughed — disagreeably too. Well, I 
spent the whole night with her in this way. Before morning 
I went away, feeling as though I were mad. When I went 
again into her room it was daytime, after morning tea. Good 
God! I could scarcely recognize her; people are laid in their 
grave looking better than that. I swear to you, on my honor, 
I don't understand — now, how I lived through that experi- 
ence. Three days and nights my patient still lingered on. 
And what nights! What things she said to me! And on the 
last night — only imagine to yourself — I was sitting near her, 
and kept praying to God for one thing only: "Take her," I 
said, "quickly, and me with her!" Suddenly the old mother 
comes unexpectedly into the room. I had already the even- 
ing before told her — the mother — there was little hope, and it 
would be well to send for a priest. When the sick girl saw 
her mother she said: "It's very well you have come; look 
at us, we love one another — we have given each other our 
word." "What does she say, doctor? what does she say?" I 
turned livid. "She is wandering," I say; "the fever." But 
she : "Hush, hush ; you told me something quite different just 
now, and have taken my ring. Why do you pretend? My 
mother is good — she will forgive — she will understand — and 
I am dying. . . I have no need to tell lies; give me 
your hand." I jumped iip and ran out of the room. The old 
lady, of course, guessed how it was. 

1 will not, however, weary you any longer, and to me too, 
of course, it's painful to recall all this^ .fcgy patient passed 
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away the next day. God rest her soul I' the doctor added, 
speaking quickly and with a sigh. 'Before her death she 
asked her family to go out and leave me alone with her.' 

'"Forgive me/' she said; "I am perhaps to blame towards 
you ... my illness . . . but believe me, I have loved 
no one more than you ... do not forget me . . . 
keep my ring!"' 

The doctor turned away ... I took his hand. 

Ivan Tubgbnev. 

J* J* J* 

There is said to be a strife on among certain publishers as 
to who shall get the mantle of Mosher. I suspect he will not 
leave anybody even his socks. 



Thank God we are almost hearing no more of those Ameri- 
cans stranded or delayed abroad, owing to the war. Certain 
persons who like to be in the public eye, appear to have 
skipped back and forth several times, just for the grand- 
stand effect Your American "bounder" never misses a 
chance. 



The following alleged "poem" by Rabindranath Tagore, the 
Hindu Noble prize- winner, is going the rounds of the literary 
press: 

Beloved, every part of my being craves for the correspond- 
ing part of yours. My heart is heavy with its own restless- 
ness, and it yearns to fall senseless on yours. 

My eyes linger on your eyes, and my lips long to attain 
salvation by losing their existence on your lips. 

My thirsty heart is crying bitterly for the unveilment of 
your celestial form. 

The heart is deep in the ocean of being, and I sit by the 
forbidding shore and moan for ever. 

But to-night, beloved, I shall enter the mysteries of ex- 
istence with a bosom heaving with love supreme, and my 
entire being shall find its eternal union in thine. 

The gentleman's trouble might be diagnosed in fewer words : 
but why call it a poem? 
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$tt>e Ualfte bs tbe EMtor 

Your true collector, like the poet, is born 
S?™* Su BC —not made. Tis a passion that shows it- 
liiett^ GOl* self early in life even as doth poetry. Here, 
lCCtOt0 alas, the likeness ends, for the collector 

survives the poet in the human breast. 

Who does not remember the schoolfellow that won away 
all his marbles and those of the other Jads? How we used 
to gape and wonder at his luck, poor simpletons! — it was but 
the nascent genius of the collector. I recall, as if yesterday, 
such a young hunks taking me to his home and showing me, 
craftily bunked in the garret, all his "shining gain." Aladdin's 
treasure was beggarly by comparison. I still feel the choking 
envy that rose within me at sight of that glittering variegated 
heap of alleys, agates, bullseyes and marbles. Since coming 
to years of maturity, the spectacle of no man's wealth has 
affected me half so much. And as I stood there mumping 
with impotent desire over those pellets of glass and clay, I 
felt a strange sinking at the heart, which an older wisdom 
translates into the conviction that I would never become a 
collector. The presentiment was only too well founded— I 
have never collected anything that the world sets a price on, 
and to this hour I stand naked outside the Kingdom of 
Junk. ... 

That collecting (in the technical sense) is carried to a point 
of unreason by many persons, may be easily granted. In 
strict fact, he is not worthy the proud title of Collector whose 
hobby appears anything short of a transcendent passion or 
mania for which he stands ever ready to risk life, limb and 
fortune. Whip me those paltry varlets and pretenders who 
affect to be collectors from their base economies invested in 
the sweepings of cheap auction rooms: — it is not with such 
canaille we have to do here. 

Collecting, like literature, has what may be called the grand 
style, which to achieve in some degree confers a sort of brevet 
or patent of esteem. It is a pursuit that has aristocratic 
affinities on every side : hence, I suspect, the ardor with which 
it is followed in this country. 
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My purpose is not to "catalogue" the collecting fraternity, 
whose name is Legion, nor to enumerate the objects of their 
perquisition, which span alike the dictionary and the industry 
of man. Even to mention merely the principal classes of 
collectors were a mighty task. I content myself with glancing 
only at the collectors of printed things from Incunabula and 
Elzevirs to the broken volumes of Papyrus. 

T'other day I was politely requested by a firm of Boston 
book-sellers to state "what special line of books I collected," 
a blank form being thoughtfully provided for my reply, with 
a specimen page of a sort of collectors' Who's Who, which the 
said firm is to bring out 

Really, Messieurs, you do me too much honor! I have not 
the vanity to aspire to be a Collector and still less — pardon 
me — the pertinent and necessary pecunia. I get my books 
where I can, and I confess to a partiality for hunting them 
out in old-book stalls, those repositories of the only "second- 
hand" commerce which disgraces not the purchaser; and I 
pay as little for them as I may. Tis a traffic that appeals 
to me with its seemly pretence of learning on the part of the 
dealer, and that air of obliging you which no other merchant 
doth assume. But no "special line," if you please, echoing 
my Boston inquisitors; I can read any sort of book if it have 
literary life-blood in its veins. The counterfeits of such I 
abandon to the hieratic or professional collector, by whom 
they are sometimes fabulously rated. 

I suspect the vanity of exclusive possession is three- 
fourths of the collecting mania, but there can be, and com- 
monly are, subsidiary motives, such as (I regret to say) pride 
of money, snobbery, the itch of singularity, pretence of learn- 
ing, and mere pedantry. Indeed, though it irks me to cen- 
sure ever so lightly any devotee of the gentle art, it may 
not be denied that a prevailing type of rich book collector 
collects for his own credit and public repute, rather than 
from a genuine love of learning or literature : he is as a witty 
writer has said, a man with, not of books. Of course, I refer 
only to the American species : but the same reproach has been 
often alleged against his European fellow. Horace Walpole 
is the model that both seek to pattern by: D he ze «as, as Ma- 
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caulay describes him, an indefatigable collector of worthless 
trifles and a prince among snobs. But he had distinction of 
a kind, and he remains the polished, perverse patron of rich 
collectors of the parvenu type. 

It is the custom of our American journalists, who love to 
mouth money above all things, and therefore print no end of 
nonsense about rich collectors, to congratulate such persons 
fulsomely on their acquisitions, and to ascribe both to them 
and their "treasures" an importance which neither can justify. 
The enormous prices alleged in the newspaper chronicle are 
seldom, if ever, paid; the actual value to the public of some 
of the costliest and most ambitious enterprises of the col- 
lector is little or nothing. Here, as elsewhere, the journalist 
lackeying the rich proves an unsafe guide. 

But my cue is rather the mania of collecting per se, of 
which Balzac has given us the heroic example in "Cousin 
Pons." That is a sad enough story, in all conscience, and 
generally speaking, I fear collectors do not have a merry time 
of it, spite of the flattering homage of the newspapers and the 
even sweeter envy of the neighbors. Their works cannot 
follow them, of course, when they become pulvis et umbra, 
and placens uxor (rarely in sympathy with our manias) in 
default of strict testimentary injunction, is quick to hustle a 
life's accumulated treasures to the auction rooms. All are 
dispersed to alien hands and Defunctus, instead of the proud 
memorial bust and tablet he had promised himself in some 
great library or museum, has this for his epitaph: Vanitas 
vanitatuml 

I have been led into these somewhat drab reflections by 
seeing lately advertised at auction sale, a library of rare 
books belonging to a collector whom I had quite intimately 
known. This worthy gentleman collected from as honest a 
motive as any, yet it were more than human if he found 
himself averse to the sort of notice heaped upon him by 
fulsome newspapers and flattering friends. His "great learn- 
ing" was constantly referred to, which he a cultivated man, 
but not at all a profound scholar nor privately claiming the 
character, took no pains to deprecate. And certainly there 
was great learning in his house, within the musty ancient 
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folios or black-letter tomes, in the acquisition of which he had 
spent a considerable fortune. 

It is very singular how a ruling passion grows, and surely 
the passion of collecting is no exception. 

In the beginning this man owned his books, but when the 
mania reached its height, they literally owned him. Showing 
me this collection of Incunabula — early printed books in Latin 
which he could not read for the life of him — he said that 
to get some volumes which would fill out his collection, he 
would be strongly tempted to sacrifice the remainder of his 
patrimony. 

This was certainly the vanity of possession, for as he could 
not read the books in their Latin text, it would be foolish 
to suppose that his passion was that of the scholar. No, it 
was the true mania of the collector : others with longer purses 
had outbidden him in his desire, and the fact left him craving 
and unhappy. 

I cannot myself see much use for a library of books mil- 
dewed and mummified by the lapse of centuries, which one 
does not read, and scarcely dare handle, and which one has 
to keep in fire-proof cases or at the Safe Deposit. (My friend 
actually kept there his most treasured volumes). A book is 
the most familiar creature possible: life offers us little to 
rival its companionship. Now to lock it up in a steel box, 
preserving it for a barren non-use, seems to me as foolish 
a thing as ever man conceived. 

Add the consideration that all such books are to be had 
in plain honest English, if of the least value, and for little 
above the price of herrings, — and really I don't see what ex- 
cuse there can be for such learned rubbish, outside a museum. 
That a man should spend his money and his life in the work 
of collecting these cast-off reliquaries of thought, these 
exuviae of erudition, is quite beyond my philosophy. But 
there, of course, is the mania. . . . 

And I will not say (though I be myself lacking in the stuff 
of which your preux collector is made) that there is not 
something fine and heroic in the hobby. It is a passion at 
least, and a man with a passion may be condemnable in a 
hundred ways, but he cannot fail to be interesting and alive. 
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This is always true of the greater sort of collectors: their 
strifes and emulations, their counter-marches and campaigns, 
have something Homeric about them, and the tale is one to 
which the world seldom inclines a careless ear. . . . 

When Goodman Grandet, urged by greed rather than de- 
votion, snatches at the silver crucifix in his dying convulsion, 
we are not shocked, so true is the touch of art; and we ap- 
plaud Balzac for this bold depiction of the ruling passion 
strong even in death. . . . 

To live a collector is to die a collector I 

I doubt not that my friend's last conscious thought was of 
his books and of the enduring monument they would raise 
for him in the public remembrance. Having no children of 
his body, he might rely on them alone to carry his name to a 
far posterity. Hence, my sorrow at seeing them "put up and 
knocked down," as the shop phrase brutally has it, in public 
auction. It was of a truth in ghastly fashion like putting the 
man himself up and knocking him down; and I did not stay 
to see how his treasures went. However, the humor of the 
situation was saved by the presence of his brother collectors, 
competitors in the acquisition of Incunabula, etc., who seemed 
eager to despoil him as they will in turn be despoiled. . . . 

Not to end upon a sad note, I urge the gentle reader, if 
he is not now a collector, to become one forthwith. Tis an 
amiable passion that adds a great zest to life — nay, many 
wise persons think, prolongs it. For it is not to be doubted that 
the years of desire mark that term of life in which we are 
most thoroughly and vitally alive — not an inert nerve or 
pulse anywhere. Begin then to collect, by all means ( — there 
are my own trifling Works and the aforementioned broken 
volumes of Papyrus). For to desire something is to want 
to get or collect it: and whilst we collect we live! 

The town of Norwalk was lately seized in 
®1t ©OtttCJ tne throes of a religious agitation : not what 

XCO GbtttCb vou would call a revival of the Moody and 

Sankey or Billy Sunday type, but a con- 
certed, non-sectarian move of the ministers to bring people to 
church. The method pursued was very different from that 
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which anciently obtained under the Blue Laws of this State. 
Legislating in the supposed interest of the Lord has gone out 
of fashion. 

I may explain that there were really three towns involved 
— Norwalk, South Norwalk and East Norwalk, which the 
new charter is supposed to unite into one city. But the Con- 
necticut mind moves with deliberation, and so the three towns 
go along as if nothing had happened. . . . Well, in each 
of them, this church-going movement was briskly carried on, 
the ministers of the different denominations making common 
cause in an effort to reclaim the lost, strayed or merely in- 
different. 

A liberal use of printer's ink seemed to be the principal 
feature of this little crusade. Placards scattered about in 
store windows, and even in saloon-bars, told you in persuasive 
pica to Go to Church ! These had been prepared by an ex- 
pert in evangelical advertising. They nailed your eye at the 
first shot. Pithy arguments were used, simply and tersely 
stated, to back up the injunction. These sentiments were 
varied, each placard bumping your mind with some irresistible 
fact and leaving that to do its work. A typical card ran 
somewhat like this — 



Go to Church! 



Religion is the recognition of God and the admission 
of higher standards of conduct than men are apt to 
make individually for themselves. It is the foundation 
of character and the essence of good living. Are you 
prepared to say that vou want a city without churches? 
Whatever your creed, whether Protestant, Catholic or 
what-not, go to Church! 



This illustrates the idea, but does not pretend to reproduce 
the text It is not in truth nearly so pointed and effective as 
were most of the cards that I saw. I was struck with this 
application of printed advertising in a religious campaign, and 
I am sure that it bore good results. Needless to point out, 
it was greatly futhered by the non-sectarian character of th* 
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appeal. It is not so long ago that the idea of urging Catholics 
and Jews to attend their church or synagogue would have hecn 
hastily repudiated by Protestants as emanating from the Devil ! 
I believe the fact that bigotry no longer brackets them to- 
gether argues an advance in the spirit of true religion. 

It will be said that the ministers were mainly actuated by 
economic reasons, and that their unwonted show of charity 
was shrewdly calculated to help themselves. People are fall- 
ing away from the churches everywhere, it seems, and the 
ministers are being starved out — many of them are actually 
unable to live by the Gospel. Hence these desperate and new- 
fangled methods to drum people into church. 

In all this, there is but a superficial, not a deep or general 
truth. Even if the facts were as stated, without exaggeration, it 
would call for no censure of the ministers who started this go- 
to-church movement I think they should go after the people. 
I had rather see them get the poor man's dime than the rich 
man's endowment — that scandal of present-day "churchianity." 
But the laborer is worthy of his hire, and the means must be 
forthcoming from some source. Blame for making the church 
a parasite of the rich is not all to be placed in one quarter. The 
people can thank themselves for the spectacle of a Morgan or 
a Rockefeller supporting their churches and religious in- 
stitutions. Christ having recourse to the money-changers is 
truly a discdifying sight — but why was this necessary? I 
say again, the ministers do right in going after the people. 

Now I would have stopped right here, but that an article 
on this very subject came pat to my notice. It was written 
by a clever man who typifies the intolerance of liberalism — 
you know that kind, quite as repugnant to men of sense as the 
religious narrow-head. Well, this man declares that the 
Church as an institution is doomed and the ministers had 
better hunt other jobs and quickly too! I think he knows 
better in his heart, and it surely is droll enough to find a 
man past years of discretion turning out such twaddle as this : 

"The Church has no future, and wise are they who recog- 
nize the fact that God is everywhere if anywhere; that the 
round world is a temple; that there is no gulf between the 
secular and the sacred; that the useful is the divine, and the 
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helpful is the sacred ; that all days are holy, and that men who 
know most about this world are those who are best fitted to 
teach us the Way of Life." 

To say that the Church has no future is about as sensible 
as to say that humanity has no future. Only very young 
persons hazard such nonsense, or those incapable of learning 
the lessons of human experience. A third class might be 
added — those who really hate virtue and who would like to 
see a confusion of all standards. 

I am myself of the liberal fold, but one has lived and 
thought to little purpose who, passing forty years, does not 
recognize that religion is an absolute need of the human soul 
(to say nothing of its being the chief safeguard of society), 
and that this primal truth postulates the eternal existence of 
the Church. 

If the Church survived the wars of religion in the past— 
the Inquisition— the Reformation— the French Revolution— 
the era of Scientific Agnosticism— can you doubt that it will 
emerge triumphant from the indifference of the present? And 
this indifference is by no means deep-seated — a touch and the 
Tree of Life is again atingle in every leaf! 

Men have waded knee-deep in blood to get the particular 
kind of church they wanted, but there is no historical in- 
stance of a war being set on foot merely to get rid of all 
religion. 

Nothing more terrible than the religious wars of the past 
can be imagined, and a constant dwelling upon them would 
make an atheist and church-hater of almost anybody. But 
we do not live in the past, and those terrible wars, however 
cruel and senseless, have yielded us the priceless heritage of 
religious liberty. 

So too the efforts of the great skeptics— Montaigne, Voltaire, 
Hume, Gibbon, Renan, Tolstoy— have but tended in the large 
to keep the Ship of Faith to her true course. The so-called 
harm they have done her was for her lasting good ; and they 
themselves finally appear as the saints of progress? 

Like Horace, I may not claim to be much of a church mem- 
ber (parens deorum cultor et infrequens), but that is not 
because of any real prejudice toward the Church, which I 
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freely admit stands for the best in our civilization. Whether 
we could get along as well without it, is an idle question — 
the experiment will never be tried. The Church which called 
for the sacrifice of the Son of God in its foundation, upon 
which humanity has labored for so many ages in the upbuild- 
ing, and which has cost the most gigantic effort and travail 
to the race, — this Church, you may be sure, is here planted 
for all time. 

And so when I take my daily spin around the three Nor- 
walks — (a cheerful walk it is on a fine Spring day, with the 
handsomely kept lawns all looking their prettiest, and the 
splendid elms on West avenue aligned like an army with ban- 
ners: — a bit better than three miles, I reckon it from my 
house clean round through Norwalk and South Norwalk, over 
the new river bridge where you stop to fill your lungs with 
ozone from the Sound, and so through East Norwalk back 
home again) — I say that in the course of this little perambula- 
tion, it does me good to see all the churches, Roman Catholic, 
Methodist, Episcopal, Baptist, Presbyterian, Congregationalism 
etc., many sectarian bodies, but all active, live units in the 
church. The structures are generally pleasing from an archi- 
tectural point of view and add much to the beauty of the 
.own — steepled and plain, Greek cross, Latin cross and no 
cross at all, windows of rose and fire and quaintly figured 
legend, apse and nave and clerestory or just simple New Eng- 
land meeting house with smoothed rafters, almost bare in its 
lack of ornament, — I like to see them all, and I find in their 
diversity an assurance that everybody's spiritual needs are 
provided for. I am gratefully sure that where there are so 
many churches, nobody will be forced to attend any particular 
church, and the Blue Laws will continue to accumulate dust 
and silence. This independence in religion is expensive, as in 
other things, and it naturally makes for small congregations; 
but freedom in religious matters has always been deemed 
cheap at any price. 

On these terms, therefore, I agree with the ministers and 
pastors of the three Norwalks. 

Of their evangelical zeal, I have cited a proof, and I liked 
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this the better that is savored not at all of the intolerance that 
religion, so-called, has sometimes assumed—of the Compete 
intrare which flames out a lurid warning from the past Re- 
ligion is none the less enduring, I believe, for these many al- 
tars, and I am sure liberty is the safer. 

We may as well own up to the truths — there are none of us 
any too prone to doing good! The writer mentioned above 
seems to imply that all days are holy to him, so he does not 
require the Sabbath of the church. I should hate to take 
that man's virtue at his own estimate — those of us who are 
merely human know the difficulty of keeping even one day 
holy. And there certainly is no gulf between the secular and 
the sacred — for those who can see none. 

You don't need the church if, as Emerson suggested, you 
can lead a perfect life without it? How many of us can? 
I read Emerson's essays every year with the rarest intellect- 
ual pleasure: but they do not replace for me the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

There is really no escape for us, you see! I am no better 
than the rest of you, dear churchless readers, and I have 
digged this pit with mine own hands! Well, let us make the 
best of it. Did not Montesquieu says that though religion 
may be an idle superstition, it is the only protection we have 
against the wickedness and injustice of men? After all, a 
great many people do it and seem to take -no harm thereby. 
Goodness is much of a habit, like most things in this puzzle 
of a world — and so is going to church ! 



We, the American people, are madly de- 
fllttStC*/l)&t> v °ted to that prevalent form of noise called 
SlIlCttCA music, and we spend vast sums in patron- 

izing and cultivating the several varieties 
of it. 

There is something spurious in our national devotion to 
music, for we are not as a people specially gifted that way. 
But nothing is commoner than a little tune, or air, a bit ot 
taste for the tum-tum, and as music is peculiarly a social tal- 
ent giving the boy or girl a chance to show off, to the envy 
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of the neighbors, and as, moreover, many people regard it as 
the highest kind of culture, nothing could be more natural 
than the present condition. And certainly nothing could be 
more gratifying to the annual horde of foreign artists— the 
hirsute men and tremendous fat women whom we 
shower with our dollars, or the shrewd impresario who 
sees a golden highway stretching from New York to Red 
Dog, or the European "masters" to whom we send our gifted 
young people — if the latter cannot impart their art, they can 
at least take our money. 

I hate to fly in the face of a popular superstition, but candor 
urges me to set down my firm belief that music, in the com- 
mon sense and acceptation of it, has no more relation to real 
mental culture than it has to the binomial theorem or the table 
of logarithms. Among musical people of the ordinary sort, — 
piano teachers, fiddlers and church tenors, 'cellists, soprani, 
etc., — one does not look for culture or even unusual intelli- 
gence. Of all the arts music owes least to the intellectual 
powers: one is born to the tum-tum and the solfeggio, with- 
out the necessity of mental exertion. That old gibe— Quid est 
sacerdotiumf . . . Otium! — better applies to the tuneful 
avocations. Victor Hugo had the extraordinary notion that 
professional musicians formed a race apart, with certain sexual 
characteristics peculiar to themselves, and it is well known 
that he would not allow them to be presented to him. 

Among the musically given of a higher order one does not 
often meet with a first-rate intellect: a James Huneker is al- 
most as rare as a Berlioz or Rossini. The so-called music 
critics are the most tiresome insects in the literary chorus of 
the New York press. Such a pretense of culture backed up 
by a Chinese style and the dialect of the score books, such 
blague and obscurity, such inversion of common sense, such 
painful grimacing vanity, the windy critic competing as it were 
with the windy artist, — I know not a worse punishment than 
to have to read much of what passes for expert music crit- 
icism in New York. And the utter worthlessness of it is 
proven by the fact that the "critics" are commonly at total 
variance one with another. Of course, there are real men 
and good writers amongst them, but unluckily the epicene 
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type and bad writer mentioned has the public ear and the 
largest space in the newspaper. 

The mere fact that women are, as a rule, passionately fond 
of music and much given to sentimentalizing over musicians 
(if only they be foreigners and have hair enough) condemns 
it as an inferior form of art The tribute of hysteric emo- 
tionalism which they are in the habit of paying Paderewski at 
the close of his performances, is undeniably neurotic (or 
erotic?) in its nature: culture has nothing to do with it 

According to common report, this fine artist has taken con- 
siderably over a million dollars out of the American public — 
I was going to say "music lovers," but that would not be 
strictly accurate, since many persons contribute to Paderew- 
ski's bank account who neither love nor understand his art. 
People go to hear him or any other foreign artist because 
it is "classy," expensive, and the proper thing to do. And 
what a rich graft it is! To say nothing of the larger cities 
like New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, there are 
scattered over the country dozens of good towns where the 
wives of the well-to-do fight to get their names put down as 
"patronesses." Needless to say, the vanity of these snobbish 
women, and not the artist or his art, determines the question 
of financial success. This is true of Kalamazoo, Mich., as 
well as of New York, where the jeweled parrots of the Four 
Hundred deign to exhibit themselves — and call it Grand 
Opera! And perhaps there are no colder hearts (I only sur- 
mise it) than beat in the lavishly exposed bosoms of many 
women who seem unable to contain themselves at the high 
notes of Caruso or the fine phrenzy of Paderewski. 

Jl J» J» 

As bait for the prurient, this from a MacmiHan "Ad" seems 
to me extra choice: 

"Don't leave Miss Sinclair's new novel, The Three Sis t 

tees,' which we recommended last week, lying around for 

anyone to read. It is a book for the discriminating mind 
only." 

Don't you see them fighting for it? -Digitized by Google 
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XVtOtl 

^^RELAWNY tells us in his ''Recollections" how he saw 
\if the corpse of Byron at Missolonghi, and how he sent 
Fletcher out of the room in order that he might grati- 
fy his curiosity to have a look at the feet Under the circum- 
stances, one feels that no man ever told a more destestable 
thing about himself. But this by the way. Trelawny says 
both feet were clubbed, and I believe he either lied, from a 
desire to exaggerate the mystery and from his ill-disguised 
hatred of Byron, or perhaps blundered from a real confusion; 
he admitted that Fletcher returning suddenly surprised him 
in his ghoulish inspection. 

That Trelawny lied or blundered or perverted the facts, the 
following obvious consideration, which yet seems not to have 
occurred to the critics, leaves little doubt. He was always 
curious about Byron's lameness, and refers to the matter 
several times in an invidious way. But why did he have to 
wait for Byron's death to discover the actual fact of the de- 
formity? On his own showing, he was admitted to the most 
familiar intercourse with him, — indeed, he represents himself 
as rather evading Byron's importunate hospitalities. Under 
these conditions, a man would find it difficult to conceal two 
club feet as effectually as a strawberry mark in his armpit! 
Yet Byron seems to have baffled Trelawny's keen and hostile 
curiosity until death gave the latter his sinister opportunity. 
Above all, Trelawny relates that he frequently bathed and 
swam long distances in the sea with Byron. He is at pains 
to make himself out the better (or stronger) swimmer, and 
he plainly discloses his jealous emulation. A fin, he says, is 
better than a foot for swimming, scornfully alluding to the 
poet's disability: still he omits to tell us that he discovered 
anything in the circumstances. Did Byron wear, even while 
swimming, the elaborate foot-gear intended to hide or attenu- 
ate his deformity? The notion is ridiculous — it would have 
hopelessly hindered him. And if he did wear it, would Tre- 
lawny have failed to observe and report the fact ? Assuredly 
not I conclude, therefore, that he both lied and exaggerated 
when many years afterward, he sat down to transcribe his 
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"recollections" of the great poet. Trelawny was then a soured 
and broken man, a partisan, like his crony Leigh Hunt, of the 
English faction that sought to degrade the name and fame of 
Byron. His witness will never be accepted by the fairminded. 

Trelawny was a marplot at best, and poor Shelley might 
have lived out his days, had he not had the ill luck to fall in 
with him. Manifestly, he encouraged Shelley in those sea- 
faring hazards for which the latter was so grotesquely un- 
fitted, and which cost him his life. 

This book of Trelawny's pretends to no literary art, and 
is disfigured by obvious spite and prejudice. But it seems 
destined to live by virtue of a few vivid first-hand impres- 
sions of the greatest poetic personality of his age: it is much 
less memorable for what it has to record of Shelley. 

Apropos of Byron, that spoiled child of fame, it may be 
worth noting that the two worst books ever written about him, 
or inspired by him, are the work of American ladies, namely 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and Hallie Erminie Rives. But there 
is a difference to be explained. Mrs. Stowe's book on Byron, 
which made a great scandal some forty years ago, and is not 
readily picked up nowadays, is one of the worst because the 
writer, claiming to speak with Lady Byron's authority, charges 
the poet with having been the incestuous lover of his own 
half-sister. The world did not take kindly to Mrs. Stowe's 
book and her terrible accusation found no lodgment save in 
such cankered breasts as wish to believe only evil of trans- 
cendent genius. Mrs. Stowe's book is taboo to most people 
and the whole matter become almost as vague as the Beecher 
scandal, with which it is sometimes not unnaturally con- 
founded. 

Hallie Ermine Rives' book, though comparatively in- 
noxious, is one of the worst ever written about Byron in a 
literary sense. It is dubbed "The Castaway" and it justifies 
in full measure that reputation for sly lubricity, for pert im- 
pudence and infinite assurance which certain American author- 
esses have long enjoyed. Miss Rives' pseudo-fiction is liter- 
ally of a sort to make the author of "Don Juan" turn in his 
grave. In smirking silliness and salacity, in all the pretence 
without anything of. the reality of talent, this precious book 
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is entirely worthy of its source. Is it necessary to add that 
discriminating literary America awarded it the honors of a 
"best seller?" 

Jl J» J» 
Of course Chesterton cannot be induced to visit America. 
Shavian to the last! 



What a monstrous ironic jest this war seems "to make of 
Christianity — Christianity that has never been tried! 



I am willing to admit that men soon sink into swine without 
a religion that makes them accountable for their bodies as 
well as their souls. 



What sort of mind can it be that is impelled to write a 
volume-length study of John Addington Symonds? Surely 
this is running literature to seed. 



There is an article in one of the magazines on the "spiritual 
dangers" of writing vers libre. Why not physical dangers 
as well? Have none of those fellows got what has been so 
long coming to them? 



Blessed is he or she that makes two subscribers grow where 
only one grew before! If you like The Phoenix and wish 
to pass the joy along, send us the names of your discerning 
friends: — we will do the rest. 



Hope you like our new cover. The symbolism thereof is 
not too obvious, we fancy, and yet with the instructed public 
in mind, we risk saying that "he who runs may Rhead." We 
are under a great compliment to this fine artist, and we shall 
strive egregiously to live up to our blue china. 



Says Joseph McCabe: "For fifteen hundred years priests 
have guided the counsels of men in Europe. This war is a 
colossal proof of their futility." Let us admit, however, that 
the priests have to bear their part in the suffering. And in 
France their heroism is writing a brilliant page. 



tlbe phoenix 
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Xtbc Conqueror 

rROM the very outbreak of the Great War beginning with 
the hurricane dash of the Germans upon Liege, there 
was the usual public expectation of some great general or 
military hero to be cast up by the tide of events and to 
dominate the situation. 

The public eternally wants a hero and the business of war 
is to furnish him, is it not? Well, then: the public will not 
be satisfied with boards of strategy, army councils, or even 
kings and emperors in the background. It demands him — lui 
— in a word, the Man on Horseback 1 

But the Great War proceeded, battles were lost and won, 
cities besieged and taken, fortresses blown up, whole regions 
laid desolate and uncounted thousands of men slaughtered: 
and yet the Hero, the Expected One, failed to appear. 
Through the smoke of battle, through the bloody mist of 
carnage, from lands near-by and from remote countries all 
eyes watched for Him intently, all hearts trembled with the 
wish to hail and salute the conqueror! 

Still he came not, though there were several false alarms 
which exasperated a public that deemed itself cheated in this 
monstrous war without a hero. Generals, generals, generals — 
princes and highnesses and excellencies — a world on horseback 
but not the man: what sort of a humbug farce of war was 
this for which the world would have to pay so dear a price! 

Responding to the popular desire, the newspapers sought 
to pick out and distinguish a hero; for it was to their profit 
to whip up the interest of the public, which flagged at times 
over the dull and censored chronicles of the war. For there 
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passed many days without a battle or striking incident of any 
sort, and even the invention of journalists, unhampered by 
knowledge of what was actually taking place, often failed of 
its purpose. Thus for a moment Gen. Joffre shone in the 
journalistic calcium; then the spotlight shifted in turn to Von 
Kluck, Von Hindenberg, French, Pau and others. None would 
do after the briefest exposure, and then the bold attempt was 
made to play up the Kaiser as the man. But his imperial 
modesty took the alarm and his name disappeared from the 
official bulletins. The Crown Prince was tried with a little 
more success; however, he gave an interview and talked him- 
self out of the hero class. Then the newspapers sought to 
lead out a statesman who would answer the public desire, 
failing a real military hero. Churchill was thrown on the 
screen, but he was so egregiously under measure that this at- 
tempt may be said to have failed even more decisively than 
the previous efforts. 

The public fumed with exasperation and the newspapers 
were at their wits' end: they had tried their whole bag of 
tricks, including the most costly and brilliant American fakes, 
and yet here was the indisputable fact: the public was being 
flatly bored with the Greatest War of modern times — a war 
which, practically for the first time, had furnished the spectacle 
of men fighting in the air. But the public grumbled that it 
was more of a spectacle than anything else, and a great deal 
of vulgar wit was expended on the "Zeppelin pleasure tours." 
Clearly, something would have to be done, and quickly too, if 
journalism were to maintain its profits and its prestige. 

Still the monotonous campaign went on, East and West 
The official reports of the several powers engaged took on a 
deadly sameness, even to contradicting each other's claimed 
victories. There were battles, sieges, marches, counter- 
marches, assaults, repulses from day to day. The military 
censors were learning the art of newspaper composition: it 
seemed that they would develop a first-class journalist before 
they would turn up a great general. But meantime, alas, 
the public was being bored to death. And still nobody ap- 
peared in the wrinkled front of war to give even a momentary 
thrill of the hero— the Awaited One. Not a single man to 
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draw upon himself the world's long pent up acclaim as the 
Napoleon — the Ney-^the Murat — the Suwarrow — the Blucher 
-—even the Boulanger of the hour ! 

In default of a real hero, the popular mind sought to amuse 
itself and at the same time give vent to its ill humor by 
playing with metaphor. Thus it said when the winter was 
well advanced: "At least there is one good general among 
them now — Gen. January! He will bring matters to a head." 
And later on: "Gen. January wasn't quite up to the mark, 
but wait ! — you'll see that Gen. February will make short work 
of this war." 

Well, he didn't, and the real hero of the Great War was 
yet to appear and make his coup de main: which I am now 
about to relate to you. 

The worst of the Winter was over. Gen. February had 
retired, having done his utmost to rout the two great armies 
locked in an unyielding embrace. Gen. March had then come 
on with more than his usual snowing and blowing, and such 
was the fury of his assault that for a moment it seemed as 
though he would break the deadlock and whistle the com- 
batants away. But he too failed, and recalling all his windy 
heralds and trumpeters, was presently forced to retire in 
high dudgeon. 

Now, with the first mildness of the Spring, a change began 
to make itself manifest in the war. There was a great abate- 
ment of the ferocity which had marked its earlier stages. 
Attacks and counter-attacks were still frequent along the ex- 
tensive battle line separating the two great armies, but the 
tale of those killed in such encounters diminished daily — nay, 
it was even rumored that the fighting was of a half-hearted 
kind. Also it began to be whispered that the hostile armies 
had neighbored each other so long in all the cold and misery 
and privation of the trenches, with bleak Nature as their com- 
mon enemy, that they now found it impossible to attack with 
the old fury and hatred. 

But it turns out that there was even a more potent cause 
at work than the amity which these racial enemies had found 
for each other in the long winter months of that terrible 
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struggle. The real Hero of the war— the conqueror himself 
was on the point of appearing! 

A relaxation of discipline became the general order — a re- 
laxation marked by some painful yet ludicrous incidents. A 
German soldier was court-martialed for failing to salute his 
captain — than which, as is well known, no offense could be 
more heinous to the Teutonic mind. His excuse was that he 
started to do so, but with hand half-uplifted was obliged to 
stop and scratch himself in a particularly odious manner. He 
threw himself upon the mercy of the court and implored his 
captain in moving tones to admit that he himself had set the 
example. At this the members of that stern court evinced 
an unheard of emotion and as by a common impulse all began 
to scratch themselves! The soldier was dismissed with a light 
reprimand and withdrew, scratching himself gratefully to the 
last 

An attempt was then made to adapt the requirements of 
the manual of arms to this odd physical necessity, but it was 
only partially successful, and a perfect fury of scratching 
seized upon the whole army. This hateful exercise was in- 
dulged everywhere and in the highest company. It was even 
found impossible to forbid it to the very waiters and other 
menials when serving princes and highnesses and excellencies. 
Ndblesse oblige! These exalted personages soon adapted 
themselves to the unpleasant condition without serious loss of 
dignity. Indeed it was soon noticed as a vindication of the 
aristocratic idea, that the nobilities scratched themselves with 
an air distinct from that of the common soldiers; but it must 
be added, with no less heartiness. 

Similar scenes, with a like accompanying laxity, were ob- 
served in the French and English camps. In the former the 
humorous imagination of the common soldier had devised a 
complete scratching manual or tactic. This had a very droll 
effect when performed in unison by a whole company, as it 
frequently was; but it must be allowed that the fibre of dis- 
cipline was much weakened by these exhibitions. 

The English were more stolid in their performances, 9s 
was to be expected from the national character, but they too 
scratched with great vigor and as if such occupation was 
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dearer to them than defeating the enemy. The amount of 
bad language and profane blasphemy thereby released among 
them was much greater than in the other camps, but it would 
be an error to regard this solely as an indication of ill temper, 
such freedom of expression being a favorite relief with the 
warlike English. 

Such was the annoying condition among these unfortunate 
men-at-arms when one morning in early April the Sun, as if 
heartily entering into the jest, threw an unwonted heat upon 
them. The effect was truly indescribable (this is one of the 
seven oldest phrases in the world, but there is nothing to take 
its place). Every man felt as if he were being eaten alive, 
and the futility of men scratching with only ten finger-nails 
was instantaneously recognized throughout those mighty hosts. 
They wavered still a moment and then as another searching 
beam came from old Sol, they broke into universal flight, 
throwing away arms and clothes as they ran — but always 
scratching! Camps and entrenchments were abandoned with 
their munitions of war, etc. In a few hours that immense 
theatre of war was completely deserted and Silence had 
resumed her dominion over the scene (this phrase is also 
very ancient but quite indispensable to the serious writer). 
the hero had come at last The conqueror had done his 

work. The Great War was over! 

*********** 

Recent as was this surprising event, it seems strange that 
there should be any question as to the identity of the real 
hero who brought it to pass. But already it is clear that, 
perhaps from motives of national diffidence, an attempt is 
being made to rob him of the credit, not merely of a great 
victory but of the far greater glory of restoring peace to a 
world and ending a war which had threatened to engulf civi- 
lization itself. Envy quibbles over the name of the Illustrious 
Hero, seeing that it cannot dispute his achievement. Thus, 
some authorities leaning to the German side call him gen. 
laus; while some favoring the French name him gen. pou 
(not to be confounded with Gen. Pau). What the English 
call him is left to the discreet conjecture of the reader. 
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Perhaps I may add, as a moral, that thus it will be seen the 
public is never really disappointed of its hero in these cir- 
cumstances: come he infallibly will, though to be sure, not 
always in the form and shape demanded by the popular 
imagination. 

Michael Monahan. 
Jt J» Jt 

XEbe Spantsb Hose 

^^*HE galleon Spanish Rose was built in Saint Mary of 
\Jf the Bells by the Lord Alva of Meroquinez. He built 
her for one of the beauties of the court, whom he 
loved in a stately manner, that was ceremonious, like the 
worship of a relic Being a rich man he built her of costly 
things, of cedarwood from the East, of Indian rosewood, so 
that each plank of her was sweet to smell. Her fastenings were 
of wrought silver, curiously beaten. The streets of the silver 
workers rang noisily for a twelve-month over the lovely 
hammering of them. 

Her decks were beautifully inlaid by the parquetters of 
Verona, who made in them delicate patterns of colored woods 
more brilliant than the seaweeds. The figure-head, carved in a 
hard wood, was the work of that artist who carved the Ma- 
donna in St. James's Church at Seville. It was a design of the 
Rosa Dei, bursting her golden petals that the cross might 
show, a rare piece, sweetly wrought; the folk came far to 
see it. Her sails were of a fine bleached canvas, edged with 
red Cordoba leather. They bore a wreathed intricacy of 
roses, embroidered in crimson or yellow silk by the ladies of 
Meroquinez. The roping was of that precious hemp which 
grows only on the Sacred Hill (in Igorroti, in Luzon), so 
that an ell of it was worth a Florence crown by the time 
it reached the Spanish riggers 1 hands. Her high stern, that 
was built in three decks, had painted bulwarks, each of which 
bore some painted history of the sea, each history by some 
Italian. 

There one might see Ulysses, in his red-beaked galley, as 
he rowed past those piping trulls, the sirens. There was the 
barge of Antony, hung with purple, taking the Egyptian 
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beauty along Nilus. There was Saint Brandan Bright Hair, 
in his curragh of holy wood, with his singing monks about 
him. There was the fishing-boat of Peter, that was long 
worshipped by the Galileans when the spring fisheries were in 
hand. There was the Genoan in his bark, his yellow banner 
blowing out bravely. There was Arion at his luting. There 
were the red-coat Moors of Tangier. There were the strange 
sailors of Atlantis, the seven brothers that loved the merrows 
of the sea, as the Arabian poet has set down. Also there was 
painted lively the great Flood, with green waves running 
fiercely, tossing the Ark skyward. Opposite thereto was a 
table of the Last Day, the sea stilled, with drowned mariners 
made glorious, ascending in triumph to the harping of sainted 
hosts. 

Within her, in her cabins, she was wrought with more 
beautiful things. For in the decks of the cabins were red 
roses, worked in parquetry of scarlet logwood, with green 
leaves, in stained fir, surrounding the heavy blossoms. The 
bulkheads were of precious hardwood, carven in pilasters 
that had gilded roses at their tops. There was a painting 
on each cabin wall, of Elizabeth with her roses; of Mary 
in the flowered field, or of those other hallows that have the 
rose as their symbol. The doorways were hung with blue 
arras of Persia, or with grey tapestry, splendid with purple 
peacocks, from the monks' looms at Ephrata. Each cabin was 
lit with a silver lamp, that swung in gimbals above a mirror. 
In every cabin was a silver crucifix, above an old censer of 
flowered copper, studded with jewels, which sent up scented 
smoke at every canonical hour. The cabin beams were painted 
in designs of flowers, but always of red or crimson flowers, 
such as the rose or poppy, to symbolize love in her activity or 
weakness. Inlaid upon certain parts of the walls, such as 
those at the carved bed's head, were curious transcripts from 
Holy Writ, in praise of love, or verses from the amorous 
poets, such as Ovid or Petrarch. In each cabin was a cabinet, 
like a reliquary for richness, containing the precious books 
of love, written upon vellum, in colored inks, by fine pen- 
men to whom art was a religion. There might you see 
Messer Dante, or some rare scroll sealed in red wax, written 
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in Greek, with the beautiful tale of Psyche. These books were 
bound in a green leather, to signify their immortality, while 
on the cover of each book some jeweller had fashioned a red 
rose in tiny rubies, that typified the love of the saints. 

Now about the decks of this wondrous galleon were stands 
of curious armour, all scrupulously bright At her ports, 
which had every one a wreath of painted roses round it, were 
cannon of polished brass that shone like gold. Above these 
were the close fights, or strips of canvas, running the length 
of the deck, all curiously painted with the Lord Alva's arms, 
in a design of colored shields that showed the blazonings of 
his family. The mariners were all Spaniards from Bocca 
Gara, the little port of Meroquinez fronting the blue Atlantic. 
The soldiers were but few in number, some twenty swords 
from Estremadura, who had been in the Indies under Oviedo. 
They wore bright armour inlaid with gold. In their helmets 
they wore jewels, or gloves, or feathers, that were the gifts 
of ladies whom they had served. Their sword-belts were of 
green leather, in token of hope. Their swords had, every 
blade of them, drawn blood in the defense of beauty. If I 
had the pens of twenty poets I might not tell the glory of 
the stately life they lived, on board the Spanish Rose, the 
ship built for the Lord Alva's lady. For, in lieu of the exer- 
cises common to soldiers or shipmen, they would gather about 
the mast to hear some pleasant singing in praise of love by 
one of the Provencal poets, of whom the ship carried nine. 
Or the lutenists would take their viols, playing some sweet 
music that for its beauty was like a woman's hair. In the 
twilights, at Bocca Gara, while the ship was fitting for the 
sea, those on board of her would gather at the mast, with 
their censers, to sing the vespers, at the first rising of the 
white evening star. 

At night, when the moon was up, some of the mariners, com- 
ing from the mysterious darkness in the bows, would light the 
great lantern on the poop, a lantern shaped like a rose. The 
glass of it was stained crimson, so that when lit it burned 
like a red rose through the darkness, a sight passing a red 
rose in beauty. All of these amorous subtleties, all of this 
extravagance of beauty, was for the Lady Alathe of Aya- 
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monte, the woman whom Lord Alva loved. He had courted 
her during the slow months while the ship was being fitted 
for the sea; for he had vowed to bring his bride home to 
Meroquinez, by water, in a ship fitting her birth. When the 
Spanish Rose was ready, her crew on board, her bows blessed 
by the priests, she sailed out from the Bocca Gara to a noise 
of singing that mingled with the bells of St. Mary's Church. 
She reached Ayamonte after three weeks' sailing along the 
coast, anchoring one sunny afternoon beneath the blossomed 
orange groves which scent the white houses of the port. Lord 
Alva was married the next day at the cathedral, to a great 
clamouring of church bells from every spire in the town. Af- 
ter a solemn leave-taking, he set sail again (his bride with 

him) for his home at St. Mary of the Bells. 

* ********** 

There is a cluster of rocks, submerged at high water, about 
a league to the south-east of Ayamonte Harbour. They go 
by the name of the Nine Drowned Maidens. They are a 
menace to shipping, but latterly they have been marked by a 
fine new lighthouse. It is thought that the Lord Alva's pilot 
had been made merry with Greek wine (though some say 
the ill-steering was done by a knight of the bride's company, 
who loved the lady too well to suffer her to belong to 
another). At any rate, the Spanish Rose struck upon the 
rocks during the noontime, when her gay complement, so like 
a bed of tulips for brilliant color, were drinking to the lady's 
health. She sank in less than a minute, in deep, calm blue 
water, with all her company on board. All that was saved 
of her was an Italian lute, strung with gay, silk ribbons, 
which floated ashore the next day. 

Less than ten years ago, when the Ayamonte folk were lay- 
ing the foundations for their lighthouse, a diver came upon 
some weeded wreck of her, fairly well preserved, lying on 
the sand, with a sort of grey silt spreading over her like a 
cloak. He recovered a few relics from her, such as bits of 
timber, brass nails, or rusty ironwork, which may be seen at 
the town museum to this day. The scheme for raising her 
fell through for lack of funds, but it may be that some Ameri- 
can millionaire, greedy of dollars, will form a company to 
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strip the wreck. Perhaps some poor Spanish diver, thrust- 
ing through into her central cabin, will then come across the 
bones of those great lovers, in the perished magnificence of 
their bridal banquet, their skeleton hands still clutching the 
cups, their whitened fingers still splendid with the wedding 
rings. 

John Masefield. 
J* J* J* 

from tbe mountain 

XET us go home with the sunset on our faces — 
We that went forth at morn, 
To follow on the wind's auroral paces. 
And find the desert bourn 
The frontier of our hope and Heaven's scorn. 

Let us go home with the sunset on our faces — 

We that have wandered far 
And stood by noon in high, disastrous places, 

And known what mountains are 
Between those eyries and the morning star. 

Let us go home with the sunset on our faces: 

Altho we have not found 
The pathway to the inviolable spaces, 

We see from holy ground 
An ocean far below without a sound. 

George Sterling. 
J* J* J* 

JLbc plapa ot 5obn Spnoe 

SYNGE was emphatically a man of whom we may say: 
"He had genius." Among all the thousand ephemeral 
talents, among the clever and the cultivated and the 
refined who make what Whitman calls "the soil of literature,* 1 
who are forgotten before or as soon as they die, Synge re- 
mains. He remains because he was a man who really created 
something new, who recorded—perhaps locally — the life of a 
people he understood. The Aran Islands and the book about 
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Wicklow and Conncmara and his poems are all delightful 
enough, and we should all probably have read them; but we 
should not have thought a great deal of Synge as a creative 
genius had it not been for his plays. He would have been 
just one of the Irish group. As it is, he is the Irish group 
— he so overshadows all the other Irish writers of our own 
or any time that they will owe the study of their works to him 
and not he to them. People will be curious to know what the 
men of Ireland were writing in Synge's time, and many other- 
wise forgotten authors will receive a reflected glory, because 
they belonged to a movement, a type in literature, of which 
Synge is the great example. 

It is interesting to compare Synge and the Irish movement 
with Burns and Scott and the Scottish movement of the last 
century. The discovery of a new dialect literature is always 
delightful to the people of an over-cultivated capital, whert 
language is worn thin and meagre by constant use, where 
the vulgarization of journals and of the common people has 
abolished the primitive poetry of primitive people. And not 
only that, for to the country the art of the capital seems all- 
important; to the capital the freshness and sweetness of 
remote people is incredibly delightful — for a time. In the 
London of 1820- 1840 the romances of Scott, the poems of 
Burns exercized a charm which is incredible to us when we 
read Scott's ponderous sentences and Burns' localised and pro- 
vincial poetry. We smile when we find the editor of the 
respectable "Edinburgh Review" comparing Walter Scott with 
Shakespeare, or when we find Burns* lyrics extolled as the 
greatest productions in the English language. And yet such 
language has been used of the Irish school, and yet I find 
myself urged to declare that Synge is the greatest dramatist 
England has had since Shakespeare. 

It would be a great relief to those people who are over- 
stocked with English "culture" if they could be brought to 
consider all our less than first-rate authors as merely local 
It would be so excellent if we allowed a reasonable amount 
of English reading to be a matter of "general culture," if we 
added to that a wide knowledge of Greek, Latin, Italian, 
French, Spanish and German literatures, and then were per- 
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mitted to taste our lesser writers locally. Nowadays every 
little journalist feels that he must at least pretend to have an 
acquaintance with Pepys' and Evelyn's diaries, with minor 
Elizabethan dramatists, with minor Victorian novelists and 
the like, while he is profoundly ignorant of the infinitely more 
important literatures of more favoured countries. How admir- 
able it would be if one only read Scott when one went to 
Abbotsford, Beaumont and Fletcher at Rye, Drayton in War- 
wickshire, and Lamb on the rare occasions when one visited 
Edmonton and Islington! It would clear the ground so ad- 
mirably, it would set all these gentlemen in their proper 
places, and it might actually prepare the English mind for a 
re-assimilation of the literature it has neglected since the 
Renaissance. 

Yet though Synge is, in four of his plays at least, specifically 
local, I do not not feel inclined to call him a local poet or 
dramatist. It may be because I am too near to him, but I 
cannot conceive of him in any fashion except as an extremely 
great artist whose work is an essential part of the life of 
every cultivated man — I do not mean every literary expert 
or literary maniac — as the works of Shakespeare, of Catullus, 
and of Theocritus. 

I am led into these remarks by receiving from Messrs. 
Maunsel a re-issue of Synge's plays, complete in one volume. 
As I turned over the leaves of those plays that one ought to 
know by heart, I felt bound to add a very slight tribute to 
Synge's memory. I am not going to criticize Synge tech- 
nically, because it would be rather in the nature of an im- 
pertinence; I don't think I shall try to analyse his methods 
and his command over one's emotions. He has indeed put so 
much of his own extraordinary, pathetic, beautiful nature into 
the people of the Aran Islands that these people move us by 
the very cadence of their speech. "Deirdre of the Sorrows" 
may be one of the most beautiful things in literature, as Mr. 
Yeats says it is. It is not for me to say. But if I want a 
"great terrifying joy" in words and emotions, it is to this 
that I turn: 

"Pegeen. It's queer joys they have, and who knows the 
thing they'd do, if it'd make the green stones cry itself 
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to think of you swaying and swiggling at the butt of a 
rope, and you with a fine, stout neck, God bless you! the 
way you'd be a half an hour, in great anguish, getting your 
death. 

Christy (getting his boots and putting them on). If there's 
that terror of them, it'd be best, maybe, I went on wandering, 
like Esau or Cain and Abel on the sides of Neifin or the 
Erris plain. 

Pegeen (beginning to play with him). It would, maybe, for 
Fve heard the Circuit Judges this place is a heartless crew. 

Christy (bitterly). It's more than judges this place is a 
heartless crew. (Looking up at her.) And isn't it a poor 
thing to be starting again, and I a lonesome fellow will be 
looking out on women and girls the way the needy fallen 
spirits do be looking on the Lord ? 

Pegeen. What call have you to be that lonesome when 
there s poor girls walking Mayo in their thousands now? 

Christy (grimly). It's well you know what call I have. 
It's well you know it's a lonesome thing to be passing small 
towns with the lights shining sideways when the night is 
down, or going in strange places with a dog noising before 
you and a dog noising behind, or drawn to the cities where 
you'd hear a voice kissing and talking deep love in every 
shadow of the ditch, and you passing on with an empty, 
hungry stomach failing from your heart" 

That may be local writing. But to me it seems some of the 
most beautiful prose that has ever been written. I cannot re- 
member reading anything more beautiful, anything which 
possessed quite that wistful, quiet sort of beauty remote from 
us, if you like, but remote as all beautiful things are from 
us ordinary people who just sit and judge books, just sit 
and read books, just sit and write books; for John Synge 
was a great man, a man, one likes to think, whom the im- 
mortal gods of another age would have liked to make of 
their company. 

Richard Aldington. 
J* J* J* 

I suspected that Lord Dunsany might be a sort of genius 
until I fell upon his "Story of Land and Sea" in the "Forum." 
I wonder how it ever left his hands : it seems to me the sort of 
thing a man of talent does, invito Minerva, i. e., when 
his brain is off duty. Clearly it could not have seen the light 
of print save as a tribute to reputation. 
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HDrop ot Dew 

fl^O the bamboo lattice of my study-window a single dew- 
Uf drop hangs quivering. 

Its tiny sphere repeats the colors of the morning, — 
colors of sky and field and far-off trees. Inverted images 
of these can be discerned in it,— also the microscopic picture 
of a cottage, upside down, with children at play before the 
door. 

Much more than the visible world is imaged by that dew- 
drop: the world invisible, of infinite mystery, is likewise 
therein repeated. And without as within the drop there is 
motion unceasing, — motion forever incomprehensible of atoms 
and forces, — faint shiverings also, making prismatic reply to 
touches of air and sun. 

Buddhism finds in such a dewdrop the symbol of that other 
microcosm which has been called the Soul. . . . What 
more, indeed, is a man than just such a temporary orbing of 
viewless ultimate, — imaging sky and land and life,— filled with 
perpetual mysterious shudderings, — and responding in some 
wise to every stir of the ghostly forces that environ him? . . . 

Soon that tiny globe of light, with all its fairy tints and 
topsy-turvy picturings, will have vanished away. Even so, 
within another little while, you and I must likewise dis- 
solve and disappear. 

Between the vanishing of the drop and the vanishing of the 
man, what difference? A difference of words. . . . But 
ask yourself, what becomes of the dewdrop? 

By the great sun its atoms are separated and lifted and 
scattered. To clouds and earth, to river and sea they go ; and 
out of land and stream and sea again they will be updrawn, 
only to fall and to scatter anew They will creep in opalescent 
mist; — they will whiten in frost and hail and snow; — they 
will reflect again the forms and the colors of the microcosm; 
they will throb to the ruby pulsing of hearts that are yet 
unborn. For each one of them must combine again with 
countless kindred atoms for the making of other drops,— 
drops of dew and rain and sap, of blood and sweat and 
tears. . . . 
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How many times? Billions of ages before our sun began 
to burn, those atoms probably moved in other drops, reflect- 
ing the sky-tints and the earth-colors of worlds in some past 
universe. And after this present universe shall have van- 
ished out of Space, those very same atoms— by virtue of the 
forces incomprehensible that made them— will probably con- 
tinue to sphere in dews that will shadow the morning beauty 
of planets yet to be. 

Even so with the particles of that composite which you 
term your very Self. Before the hosts of heaven the atoms 
of you were— and thrilled,— and quickened,— and reflected ap- 
pearances of things. And when all the stars of the visible 
Night shall have burnt themselves out, those atoms will doubt- 
less again take part in the orbing of Mind,— will tremble 
again in thoughts, emotions, memories, — in all the joys and 
pains of lives still to be lived, in worlds still to be evolved. . . . 

Your personality?— your peculiarity? That is to say, your 
ideas, sentiments, recollections ?— your very particular hopes 
and fears and loves and hates? Why, in each of a trillion of 
dewdrops there must be differences infinitesimal of atom- 
thrilling and of reflection. And in every one of the countless 
pearls of ghostly vapour updrawn from the Sea of Birth and 
Death there are like infinitesimal peculiarities. Your person- 
ality signifies, in the eternal order, just as much as the 
especial motion of molecules in the shivering of any single 
drop. Perhaps in no other drop will the thrilling and the 
picturing be ever exactly the same ; but the dews will continue 
to gather and to fall, and there will always be quivering pic- 
tures. . . . The very delusion of delusions is the idea of 
death as loss. 

There is no loss— because there is not any Self than can be 
lost Whatsoever was, that you have been ;-^whatsoever is, 
that you are ;— whatsoever will be, that you must become. 
Personality!— individuality 1— the ghosts of a dream in a 
dream! Life infinite only there is; and all that appears to be 
is but the thrilling of it,— sun, moon, and stars,— earth, sky, 
and sea,— and Mind and Man, and Space and Time. AH of 
them are shadows. The shadows come and go;— die Shadow- 
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£tt>e Salfce »s tbe fiWtor 

A great soul is rounding out its human 
orbit. A master artist is laying down his 
(pOtR$ work in the fulness of creative joy and 

power. Gorky is dying! . . . 
Word has lately come from Russia that the end is almost 
at hand. A sad word to all his readers in many lands who 
have rejoiced in his vigorous talent and loved him for his 
indomitable spirit. Perhaps it is not so bad with him as 
the despatches declare, but he has long been a sufferer from 
tuberculosis, which induces faith in the report. Since his 
unlucky visit to this country some half-dozen years ago, he 
has lived in Italy, and the mild climate of that country be- 
loved of artists, has undoubtedly prolonged his life — a life 
that, with all its vicissitudes, has been notably fertile in lit- 
erary production. Recovery being finally despaired of, the 
Russian government which had banned and exiled this bold 
lover of liberty, revokes his sentence so far as to permit him 
to come home to die. A politic lenity, no doubt, but let us 
be thankful for it, since peace and happiness are thus secured 
to the last hours of the great writer. 

Maxim Gorky is forty-seven years old, of a physical mould 
typically Slav and powerful, in spite of the consumption that 
has dogged him for many years. His youth was spent in the 
slums of cities or in tramping about the country, and his 
idleness was varied by the hardest and most menial kinds of 
labor. It is not denied that his period of vagabondage was 
over-well seasoned with the license of youth, and to this 
fact some persons ascribe the premature break-down of an 
iron constitution. It is at least certain that he thereby gained 
his unrivaled knowledge of the Russian social depths, as 
also the material for the greater part of his work. To me it 
seems one of the miracles of genius how Gorky ever picked 
up enough education to enable him to write his name — not 
to say become one of the masters of literature 1 

His genius, with all its power and depth, has the Slavic mark 
of simplicity. In truth we may call him a great simple. Such 
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was Tolstoy; such was Turgencv in spite of his varied cul- 
ture, his cosmopolitan surface. Gorky has made a memorable 
confession : the artist must know all, even by sinning, in order 
to attain a complete knowledge of life. 

His true name is Aleksyei Maksimovitch Pyeshkof. The 
name Gorky is a pseudonym; it signifies the "bitter one" 
and was chosen by the bearer thereof, with singular fitness 
and prescience at the very outset of his literary career. Nearly 
a score of volumes have not belied it: Gorky remains the 
Bitter One, the poet of revolt, the historian of misery and 
poverty, and the unheard-of tragedies of the Russian night. 

No writer of our time has more fiercely thrilled men's 
souls — the paramount challenge of Russian genius. For 
♦hough Russia was late in discovering her own soul, she has 
through her great artists Turgenev, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, and 
now Gorky, compelled the whole world to a searching of 
hearts. If Gorky's artistic achievement be less significant in 
certain catholic aspects than that of one or other of the 
giants named, it cannot be questioned that he has borne a 
great part in revealing the soul of Russia. And in much 
of his later work he has established a relation of confidence 
and affection with his world of western readers which fur- 
nishes a distinct note of pathos in that troubled scene now 
drawing to a close. 

For the Bitter One is not always bitter: the harsh fruits 
of his genius, especially those mellowed under Italian skies 
during his later years of exile, have a poignant sweetness of 
their own. Yes, and they have love too, as it has come slowly 
to this man who has hated and suffered so much. Love of 
humanity that casts a melancholy splendor upon many of his 
pages* and is not unworthy of Tolstoy himself. One is, as it 
were, permitted to feel the pulsations of that great wounded 
heart which, through struggle and bitterness, through passion 
and revolt, was to learn and to accept finally the supreme 
lesson of Love I 

These later stories of Gorky's are, besides, remarkable as 



♦See especially "Tales of Two Countries/' published by 
B. W. Huebsch, New York. 
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showing the constant growth of his art, the affirmation of its 
bolder traits, yet withal a softness and delicacy unknown to 
his earlier work. Some of these short stories, especially those 
with an Italian setting, are masterpieces in little, recalling 
the most finished pieces of Maupassant The art indeed is 
that of the French contg at its best, but the thing of price, 
the precious secret behind frame and picture, can only be 
expressed as— the genius of Gorky. 



It is useless to deny that the ladies are in 

revolt, and it does no good to remind them 

UDC XaOteS that Schopenhauer predicted this very 

thing: who was Schopenhauer anyhow? — 

a horrid old woman-hater! 

Personally I have always deferred to the ladies, like a true 
son of Eve, and in regard to beauty and virtue I shall ever 
esteem them as the Superior Sex : which is a very anti-Schop- 
enhaurian position, if they only knew it Now what well- 
ordered woman would ask more than that? But on the one 
point of mixing and meddling with politics and legislation— 
the proper business of men — I have ventured to oppose them. 
Not that I would deny the dear creatures anything they really 
ought to have— not in a thousand years 1 But on the one 
hand, I don't see any real good that they can gain by getting 
the suffrage — that is to say, any good which they cannot secure, 
under the present order of things— while on the contrary, 1 
can see much harm and confusion and retrogression to result 
from such a change. 

It is already evident that the ladies will have to trade their 
charm for this fatal Pandora's gift of the ballot They are 
taking on the vices of politics and among these a hateful 
intolerance rarely seen amongst men. I am myself a victim 
of itl Yes, for the crime of holding these mild and temper- 
ate opinions, even so humble a person as myself have been 
cruelly man-handled by the virile suffragettes throughout the 
land. In point of fact, they have abused me shockingly, and 
one of them went so far as to call me "a monstrous anachron- 
ism in the light of the Twentieth centner* by 
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There's a stinger for you! Now I ask you in all candor, 
who would venture to take away the last word from a woman 
like that? 

Nevertheless, Mesdames, I must insist on my point: What 
"kick" has the American woman at this time of day? What 
has she to gain by her present hold-up which our chivalry 
would refuse to her? 

We can't indeed change her sex for her — which seems to 
be a sore grievance with a numerous type of woman nowadays 
— nor can we relieve her of the functions of maternity; but 
we have endeavored to meet her wishes in about every other 
particular. Now, ladies, why not be reasonable? 

I venture to claim that women enjoy more privilege and 
respect and consideration in this country, owing merely to 
their sex, than in any other civilized land. I will even go 
further: nowhere else do they exert so much influence in 
public affairs. Their voice is all-potent in the making of 
laws for nation and state. As I have already said, I question 
if the suffrage itself would give them a much greater share 
of real power than they now possess. For example, they 
have succeeded during the past ten years or more in having 
Congress shut off the old soldier's beer in the army homes, 
although the majority sentiment of public and press and even 
of the Army itself from the Secretary of War down, was 
and continues to be opposed to such action. Is it the liberty 
of intolerance that the ladies are aiming at? Some of us 
have a shrewd suspicion. 

When, not long ago, I expressed my fears in regard to 
giving women an equal share with men in making the laws 
and prescribing the government of this country, Miss Jane 
Addams invited me to look at Australia — which is a very long 
look indeed. There are people who expect to prove any- 
thing by Australia, in the way of Utopian propositions — 
that is, if they can't prove it by Kansas. I have not met 
many Australians in my time; those I have encountered bore 
upon their persons no marks of superior blessedness or even 
worldly prosperity, and they seemed in no mad hurry to get 
back to Kangaroo Land. Did you, in fact, ever know any- 
body that wanted to go to Australia, to live there? Most 
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people, I think, regard it as a God-forsaken, end-of-the-world, 
jumping-off sort of place where crank theories of govern- 
ment and sociology are being constantly tried out by the 
natives in despairing reaction against the drab weariness of 
their lives. Miss Jane Addams talking back to me about 
Australia in support of her favorite hobby, reminds one of 
Mrs. Pipchin constantly lugging in the Peruvian Mines, 
apropos of nothing at all* 

As I have pointed out, woman does her share of the ruling 
now — (I mean in public affairs, for as to the home, every 
fool knows that she either rules or ruins it) — not indeed by 
virtue of her intellectual equality to man, but solely on ac- 
count of her difference from him. Physically she is at a 
disadvantage, of course, and yet I suspect more ladies have 
the punch than we are apt to imagine! But after all is 
said, it is her difference from man — a difference mental, spirit- 
ual, physical— which gives her the victory. All the in- 
scrutable wisdom and cunning of Nature is in that difference, 
and the meddling hands of the sex-hating suffragette shall 
not disturb it! 

However, there be some frank-spoken advocates of female 
suffrage who make light of the difference of sex and would 
pooh-pooh it out of discussion. They loathe the function of 
maternity as ruinous to the shape and limiting to the free- 
dom of the really advanced woman, and so they want to be 
politicians, office-holders, New Thought exponents, leaders of 
opinion, etc. What bothers them most is the problem, how 
can they transfer child-bearing to the man? — a duty which 
they do not find consistent with their newly discovered su- 
periority. There are great minds among these ladies, and 
possibly they will yet hit upon a # workable scheme. 

But I do not wish to speak harshly, for that were to con- 
fess that the advanced ladies have already taught me to dis- 
card my chivalry toward their charming sex. And I do not 
hold them so much to blame as a set of fussy males or near- 
males — journalists, publishers, prohibitionists, and other mil- 
lenarians of motive more or less pure, — who have 1 egged 
them on to their absurd yet menacing attack upon the Ameri- 
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can Constitution. These interested and perniciously activt 
persons knew well what they were about: they made the 
woman believe that they were going to help her to a larger 
freedom for herself; but all the time they were proposing to 
forge chains for the rest of us. 

Another point. Saving the handicap of sex — and by the 
way, it doesn't seem to be much of a handicap to a lot of 
women — the ladies in our country have a far better time of it 
than the men. I don't mean merely in regard to being shelt- 
ered and protected and provided for: a condition that woman- 
hood properly demands. I go beyond that. 

Women are the money-spenders of the race: there is the 
cause of one of the great burdens of our civilization— one 
that cuts maybe a more serious figure than drink on the side 
of our liabilities. It is in truth one of the most sinister fea- 
tures of our social system: from the cradle to the grave, the 
average American has it dinned into him that his paramount 
duty to his women folks is to provide for their extravagance. 
There is indulgence for other forms of backsliding, but not to 
shell out to the ladies is ranked as the Unpardonable Sin. 
Men are killing themselves to find the money they crave — 
crave — crave — insatiable as the daughters of the horse-leech. 
Read the newspapers: debt, bankruptcy, dishonor, suicide — 
what tragedies are owing to this cause alone! I make bold 
to say that there is scarcely ever a great commercial failure 
or crooked insolvency but you will find a woman behind it 
— spending the money! 

Go into any of the great stores of New York. You would 
say that they exist mainly to supply the clothes, the con- 
veniences and the luxuries of the Beautiful Sex. And such 
clothes! — why, to dress some of these women for a term of 
years must be equal to buying a gallery of Old Masters. All 
is woman — woman — woman in this factitious world where 
nothing is of any use to you but money — money— money! 
See how these big stores advertise in the newspapers — whole 
pages addressed to women exclusively — the spenders of the 
race! 

John Wanamaker shoots his mercerized French at them; 
all the shopmen are popping away at milady's vanity and 
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pride and love of ostentation and, above everything else, her 
desire to spend, — the one inalienable right and prerogative of 
her sex. Are not most women alike in this? — 

Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to go and buy! 

As for poor mere man, he's mighty small persimmons in 
the view of these wise shopmen. If, once in a long while, 
he ventures to creep apologetically into one of these so-called 
dry-goods palaces more especially devoted to the needs of the 
gentler sex, the very one perhaps where the wife of his bosom 
is leaving the bigger part of his income — I say, if he scrapes 
up courage to sidle in and attempt to negotiate a second pair 
of pants, his present bifurcations being somewhat on the 
shine, the odds are that he is crushed and humiliated by the 
haughty aristocrats in the hand-me-down department, finds 
himself hustled about with scant ceremony from one counter- 
jumper to another, and at last is relieved to get himself kicked 
out at a side-door opening on an alley, with the guilty parcel 
under his arm. 

I repeat, then, that comparing the lot of the sexes in gen- 
eral, women have the better time of it. This is as it should 
be, of course ; but to listen to the man-haters, you might sup- 
pose the contrary was the truth. 

It seems that women are eager to prove their capacity for 
politics and statesmanship; that they are conscious of a mis- 
sion to reform and elevate the standards of public service. I 
do not believe that you can give a woman higher work or 
work more vitally important to the welfare of this nation than 
the government of the home, the bringing up of her children. 
I would like to see every American woman fit to be com- 
pared to the Roman matron Cornelia who, when a lady friend 
had been boasting of some trinkets which she had just 
bought at the emporium Wanamakerum or department store 
of those days, called in her two fine boys and taking each by 
the hand said proudly to her neighbor, "These are my 
jewels!" 

I ask you, Mesdames, has the American woman made such 
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a success of the home that she is now ready to be graduated 
to the tribunal and the senate, to the bench and the forum? 
Let the divorce courts answer that question. 

Do not mistake me. I cast no reflection upon the sex in 
general. I believe there are no better and nobler women, no 
more loyal and loving and devoted wives and mothers than 
those who are native to the soil of this Republic. Such 
women are, I believe, in a great majority, but they are, as it 
were, of the world unknown, content that their virtues should 
irradiate only the sacred circle of home. They do not ask 
for the suffrage. They refuse to unsex themselves, to give up 
their hallowed domestic character for a role of noisy and vul- 
gar notoriety. They have no desire to compete with the 
spotlight-hunting suffragette, that very libel upon the nation's 
true womanhood. They have chosen the better part— to 
continue to inspire and ennoble and exalt men from their 
proper sphere of influence, the home, rather than to engage 
in an unseemly struggle with them and to drag their woman- 
hood in the mire of political conflict. 

When I contrast the quiet dignity of these true women with 
the clamors and convulsions of the man-hating suffragette, 
I am reminded of this famous sentence in Edmund Burke: — 

"Because half a dozen grasshoppers under a fern make the 
field ring with their importunate chink, whilst thousands of 
great cattle reposed beneath the shadow of the British oak, 
chew the cud and are silent, pray do not imagine that those 
who make the noise are the only inhabitants of the field." 

I do not believe that woman is organized either mentally 
or physically to share the labor and responsibility of man in 
the sphere of government and legislation. 

It is true that Dr. Woods Hutchinson— a magazine doctor 
— has just announced that her brain is fully equal to man's — 
and I would not deny that it is at least equal to Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson's! 

But as I have pointed out, it is not a question of equality 
— it is a question of difference. Politically the woman must 
act through the man. There is nothing to be gained by ex- 
tending the suffrage to women, a majority of whom do not 
desire it and the very best element of whom are positively 
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opposed to it The expense and inconvenience of clogging 
the electoral machine is the least thing to be feared : a radical 
change in the spirit of our government must result Man- 
suffrage is our rock of salvation. God help the country if this 
senseless agitation shall avail to sweep it away! 

To come to an end: I cannot say too plainly or emphati- 
cally that I do not fear the suffrage for women because it 
might mean more liberty. On the contrary, I fear it because 
I am sure it would mean less liberty! We do not want a 
second era of Puritanism in this country, but the first use that 
women make of the suffrage proves that they do. Personally 
I should not care to linger along in a world where all the risk 
and romance of life, all the temptation and struggle that keep 
man from sinking to the jelly-fish, were reduced to the quali- 
fied thrills of a W. C. T. U. picnic. But to judge from some 
recent elections, that is the sort of a world the ladies are 
preparing to deliver, — at least in certain parts of this country. 

Yes, I'm afraid of the ladies; I own up to it candidly: 
there are altogether too many of them for my peace of mind. 
I don't cherish the idea that hen-minded statesmanship is the 
one thing needful to save this country. I don't want to see the 
brains taken out of government and a domination of tabbies 
set up at Washington. Virility means strength, ladies, as even 
a magazine doctor like Dr. Woods Hutchinson could tell 
you if he would; and you can't spell it any other way. Let 
us keep our man's world! I should not care to see the bold 
hazards of life trimmed and reduced for the protection of the 
mollycoddle and to promote the survival of the unfit. I be- 
lieve these risks and trials were appointed to test the fibre 
of the race, and that if we turn from them now, we shall 
do so as cowards and degenerates. I cannot imagine a worse 
tyranny than that sure to be imposed by the petty precisianism 
of the female mind. I do not wish to speak unkindly, but we 
cannot afford to ignore the facts of human nature. Mr. Bok 
of Philadelphia is, to be sure, a very nice ladylike person, 
but I don't want to see him nominated for President with 
Jane Addams as his running mate, for fear of what might 
possibly happen. Admiral Chadwick, you remember, said that 
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we were getting ready to become a nation of mollycoddles,* and 
it is at least certain that this woman-suffrage agitation has 
passed the joking stage. More and more it seems entitled to 
be regarded as the very serious condition which I have here- 
tofore named, the American Peril! 

[♦MOLLYCODDLE: According to T. Roosevelt, a yield- 
ing or compliant politician ; also, an effeminate or weak-fibred 
person generally; also, according to Admiral Chadwick, an 
epicene individual or man exhibiting certain moral and even 
physical characteristics of the female sex : in this latter view, a 
degenerate from the normal type of virility. 

That isn't a half -bad definition, but yet it leaves something 
to be desired in point of explicitness, especially as to the 
last-named variety. 

I'm not sure just what sort of a bird the mollycoddle is, 
though I expect a few of the species were pointed out to me 
in the big suffragette parade which I saw in New York last 
year. They were not ladies, at any rate, to judge by their 
dress, and in fact that was the only visible proof of their 
masculinity. I should hate to have to take them as prophetic 
types of the future American. 

I would not deny, however, that some real men are to be 
found in the woman-suffrage movement — I mean outside of 
the editors, publishers and professional reformers, who are 
working the issue for their pocket Still I suspect that such 
men are acting not from any logical compulsion, but out of 
an exaggerated compliment to their women folks.] 



Some months back I wrote a brief article 
SltglftltD StlD in tms magazine noting the apparent un- 
tbC TJDlflt willingness of the working people of Great 

Britain to rise in response to the country's 
call for volunteers. Such unwillingness was attested by the 
meagre total of enlistments up to the time mentioned, and 
the unpatriotic attitude of the common people was vigorously 
rebuked by W. J. Locke, H. G. Wells, and other professional 
penmen who had no idea of enlisting themselves^ ze< 
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Mr. Locke was especially severe on the "proletariat" (as he 
somewhat uppishly called them), and he went so far as to 
say that if real destitution came to them in the winter 
months (as it often does) they should not look for relief to 
the charity of a nation whose claims upon their courage and 
patriotism they refused to honor. Mr. Locke added that the 
conduct of the educated classes offered a strong contrast to 
the indifference or reluctance of the working people; that the 
said educated classes were making all the efforts and sac- 
rifices that could properly be demanded of them, etc I do not 
quote the gentleman's words, but this was the tenor of his 
complaint And as I have said, it was taken up by other 
patriotic but personally non-militant writers, so that the work- 
ing people had a very severe lesson read to them by the press 
of Great Britain. 

I also remarked at the time that the ordinary lot of die 
English workers was not such as to nil them with passion- 
ate patriotism for the "Empire," or even to qualify them 
physically for military service. I pointed out that they were 
poorly bred, poorly fed and poorly paid in a country where 
the fat and cream of life are zealously and meticulously ap- 
propriated to a small privileged class. And I further insisted 
that such was not only the economic condition and custom of 
the land, but that it was also of the very spirit of its Govern- 
ing System. 

My article earned me several angry or intemperate rebukes 
from Big-Englaiiders resident in the United States or Can- 
ada. Some of the writers were Scotch and their tone was 
admirably superior and chastening, as a Caledonian is apt to 
be when adressing the native of any less fortunate country. 
They were particularly wroth that I should have suggested 
conditions of poverty among the Scottish working people, and 
they denied the same with great heat, but without offering 
any exact information in support of their position. God bless 
the Scotch! — there never was a bleaker and poorer country 
than theirs as they actually knew it, and never a richer and 
cantier one than they like to imagine for themselves in their 
prosperous exile over seas. Which same I am far from im- 
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puting as a fault to them. But the present argument de- 
mands facts — not sentiment or poetry. 

To judge from some later developments in Parliament and 
elsewhere,, it seems that my points were well taken and 
especially that Mr. Locke greatly overstressed the patriotic 
devotion of the "educated classes" in the crisis induced by 
the War. It seems that these have quite overdone the fine 
deliberation of the British character in their slowness to 
enlist; that indeed they manifest an unpleasing preference" 
for the fleshpots of London, etc. This attitude on the part 
of England's solid middle class calls forth rebuke in divers 
quarters. For example, I find the Rev. G. A. Wells, chaplain 
of the 6th Fort Garry's (part of the Canadian military con- 
tingent) pouring out his patriotic feelings to the following 
tune: — 

I don't like London. Too many contrasts. They call it the 
"heart of the empire." I don't believe it. It is a parasite 
growth on the back of the empire. I would almost say a 
cancer eating the vitals of the empire. Why? Well, you 
see, I had never seen London before. This is the first im- 
pression. 

See with me those dreadful contrasts brought out so clearly 
by the lurid lights of war. See the brave young men of Lon- 
don, bright as to socks and neckties, crowding to see others 
at one place, nine thousand at another, seven thousand at 
another, and so on, all one day; all enthusiastic watchers of * 
the prowess of others, heedless to the call of the nation for 
men to uphold her honor and beat back the barbarian from 
her shore. Then turn from these manly figures and watch 
Kitchener's army go by. Let me add something here: 
"Kitchener's army of boys." Poor little lads! Faces piteous 
in their boyishness, untouched with a razor. How can they 
face the enemy's steel and check the barbarian slaughter? 
These are to be the defenders of the empire, while thousands 
of well-fed, well-clothed creatures, who by the category go 
as men, watch the game of football — festival to London's god ! 

After barely suggesting the awful scenes of vice which Lon- 
don nightly affords, — the largest and the most appalling and 
the most flagrantly exposed cess-pool of female prostitution 
in the whole world, pagan or Christian, — the reverend gentle- 
man concludes:— 
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Come along to some large hotel and see an army of servile 
menials, cringing cads, falling over each other in well-ordered 
confusion, to pander to the luxurious tastes of Belgian, French 
and English rich. See them sup with the high-priced ani- 
mals of their choice. The cost of a supper would equip a 
regiment — and the male sex here would almost fill the ranks. 
See at one table gowns and jewels, the price of which would 
feed a family of ten for a year; while on the streets of the 
city hundreds bep for food. Can these, indeed, be sons of 
France and Belgium, living in ease and luxury, while broth- 
ers wade in seas of blood? Can these, indeed, be offspring 
of the British race, drinking and making merry, while sisters 
weep and live on tears? London, I hate youf City of con- 
trasts, I hate you intensely! 

Really, it would seem that the poor people of England are 
not so greatly at fault, while on the other hand the rich and 
the educated classes are not responding with that generous 
patriotism heretofore imputed to them. This very convinc- 
ing picture drawn by no unfriendly hand, puts the literary 
heroics of Locke, Wells, Doyle, Kipling, et al, t in a queer 
light, to say the least, and it makes the British- American 
propaganda look rather foolish. I suspect the gentlemen 
named will have to take up their pens again, and yet again, 
before all classes in Great Britain will rise to the supreme 
danger which menaces the Empire. 



A "find" of heretofore unpublished poems 
j| JJtOWTlinfl by those two indefatigables, Robert Brown- 
"fllll)" inaf and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, does 

little to relieve the mind from the gloom of 
war. For the former's share, they are quite negligibly 
mediocre or bad, without taking away the palm from some 
of his known and applauded turgidities. 

Was there ever such a deformed talent as Browning's — a 
genuine talent, too, weakened and handicapped by a most 
irritating self-consciousness and a repulsive literary method? 
Heine said that Victor Hugo's genius had a hump, like his 
own Quasimodo: Browning's would seem to have had a bad 
case of locomotor ataxia. Never a poet of occasional in- 
spiration did so much bad work: that a strong man should 
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have wasted a long life in such foolish employment, is truly 
a dispiriting thought. And Browning did even worse than 
this : he set up and consecrated a legend of knock-kneed verse, 
mere verbal obfuscation and orphic stupidity, which is still 
exerting its noxious influence. In strict fact both R. B. and 
E. B. B. took a fall out of poetry from which it has never 
recovered. Their enormous production, their cloying senti- 
mentalism, and the cult of both set up by the half-baked 
Delia Cruscans of England and America, are still to be 
reckoned potent causes in the poetical depression of our time. 
"Thank God," said Fitzgerald, "that there will be no more 
'Aurora Leighs!'" Who that loves poetry does not thank 
God that there will be no more "Asolandos" and "Red Cotton 
Nightcap Countries," and other grotesque progeny of the 
Browning imagination? The wonder is that he could now 
and then achieve true art, in the midst of his puerile or 
monstrous conceptions. 

Staggering remains the output of that belabored fancy of 
Browning's: daunting to readers and poets alike. A poet 
should write for the future, but he should not pile Pelion 
upon Ossa as Browning did, to overwhelm and discourage it. 
The sentimentalists will not like to hear this, but there is the 
undeniable fact that their adored Brownings have done more 
than all the poets good and bad of the last century to deepen 
and extend the public hatred of poetry. 

But it would not be fair to blame them for this particular 
publication, which is doubtless to be attributed mainly to 
the foolish enterprise of the publishers. Against such there is 
no protection for an author after death. 

J* # J* 

The "Metropolitan Magazine" is taking the "Teddine" treat- 
ment for that tired feeling. 



Gen. Miles is of the opinion that if Roosevelt had been 
President the last few years, we would have been plunged into 
war with Japan and Mexico, and would now be taking a hand 
in the European trouble. We have great respect for Gtn. 
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Europe now witnesses a terrible awakening from Some- 
body's "mid-summer night's dream." 



The people who start these wars never seem to take into 
consideration the possibility of overcrowding Hell. 



To the Writer: Read enough but not too much: no book 
will ever bring you the waters of that secret fountain within 
yourself. 



The woman who tells you that she wants to be loved for 
her soul as well as her body, has probably had more experience 
of the latter. 



No, I don't believe for a moment that the ladies use force 
generally, in their domestic arguments, and yet I should 
not like to estimate how many men have been lined up for 
woman-suffrage by the strong right arm! 



Age is largely a matter of habit and superstition: you ad- 
just yourself to the birth record in the family Bible. If no 
record of ages were kept, it would please the women and add 
immensely to the stock of human cheerfulness. 



Mr. Wilson's literary expression is incomparably the best 
that has adorned the White House in my time — and my first 
vote was cast for Grover Geveland, that master of elephantine 
prose. I am never able to pass by a letter or speech of the 
President's: I simply have to read it, as it makes upon me 
the exigent demand of a piece of literature. Mr. Roose- 
velt's public papers never troubled me in this way, with all 
their clangor and robustiousness. The fact is, they utterly 
lacked the distinction — a distinction of thought as well as 
form — which is never wanting to Mr. Wilson's meditated 
deliverances. How the president manages it, without show- 
ing the least bit of the ferula and always seeming greater than 
his expression, is one of his happiest secrets. He has re- 
vived, if he has not surpassed, the best literary traditions of 
his great office. 
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Take heed, O writer, not to save thy thought too exclusive- 
ly for posterity: the present also is to be wooed if thou 
wouldst win the future. 



Why not assign a strip of territory to the mannish women 
and the macadamized old maids and then let them try out 
their experiments without bothering the men? Anything to 
save our true womanhood! 



Mr. Bok of the "Ladies' Home Journal" in his first period 
of fame called himself Edward W. Bok. Later he suppressed 
the middle initial and reduced the flattering legend to plain 
Edward Bok. Now he has restored the initial and appears in 
rehabilitated form as Edward W. Bok. These are the most 
important facts in the evolution of a great soul. 



If you ask me what is the first word of art, I answer : Pati- 
ence. And the second: again Patience. And the third, once 
more: Patience! Mindful of this you shall save yourself 
many a regret. For example: I had to make a book for the 
printer and did not take time enough, my mind, besides, being 
out of centre or drawn away to other things. So like Ben- 
venuto Cellini, I threw in base metal with my true, and that 
book stands forever to reproach me. Indeed to do me worse 
harm, for bad work in a piece of art cheapens and degrades 
the whole. Therefore, remember — Patience! 



The younger Dumas wrote a book called "La Femme Qui 
Tue"— "The Woman Who Kills"— in which he sought to 
establish that the homicidal impulse is quite common among 
women who want to vote. Dumas was deeply versed in the 
darker side of feminine psychology, and he handled his 
gloomy thesis with power. It may be, to some extent, on 
account of this that there is no woman suffrage movement of 
any account in France. 

Few opponents of woman suffrage would go so far as 
Dumas, but it must be allowed that his theories find much to 
countenance them in some recent history, here and in Eng- 
land. Women have given the strongest evidence again 
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themselves on the score of emotional irresponsibility prompt- 
ing to acts of violence. And just now in New York we have 
the spectacle of certain noisy suffragettes trying to work up 
a false sentiment for a woman who deliberately murdered her 
two young children. These notoriety hunters may be obliging 
the Yellow Press, but they certainly are not serving the 
"cause" of woman suffrage. 



At the recent trial of some New York book sharps it was 
brought out that among their victims was a wealthy widow 
who had paid them ten thousand dollars cold cash for an 
"edition de luxe" of the amusing works of Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt. This lady's passionate and self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to pure literature really deserves a monument. 



Sample of critical flubdub or flapdoodle: 

Mr. Henderson agrees with Mr. Brander Matthews, that 
in the art of characterization modern drama forces the actor 
to higher standards, to authenticity of emotional values, and 
a realization of a sublimated code of ethics. His book closes 
with the statement that "The dramatist of the future bids 
fair to be the Admirable Crichton in the Romance of Es- 
thetics." 



I find this rather unconventional bit in Mr. Eden Phill- 
potts' novel, "The Joy of Life:" — 

"When I was young," said Nina Spedding, "I never could 
get farther than mamma in my prayers. God was too great 
an idea, so I made my idol of mamma and prayed to her. 

"Rather like me," declared Bertram. "I must have dimly 
understood the mysteries of creation pretty early. When I 
was nine years old I used to call my mother the "Rock of 
Ages." 

"Why?" enquired Miss Spedding. "I don't see the point." 

"Because she was cleft for me, I suppose," answered the 
painter. Then fell a hush, for everybody had heard him. 

Now I wonder just how much in real dollars and cents 
that pretty conceit cost the publisher. It is quite safe to say 
that the brilliant Phillpotts does not circulate among us like 
the incomparable Harold Bell Wright 
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Vol, a Aag, 1915 No. 6 

St Xirriper 

[Now first published.] 

MHEN Dickens first dawned on us. . . Hey ! to wakt 
On such a morning now, to rise and break 
Brain-fast on such an appetizing spread 
As Mrs. Lirriper, the unconscious head 
And front of kindliest humanity— 
With "Jemmy Jack man, m'am" full courteously 
Saluting, "After you, m'am;" and "Our boy"— 
The Junior Jemmy, with the zest and joy 
So strangely born out of the hopeless state 
Of sacred motherhood made violate, 
Yet glorified by the compassion of 
The mortal, answering the Immortal love. 
Writing like this must be, not from the wrist, 
But from the heart no reader may resist 

James Whitcomb Riley. 
* * * 

nocturne 

wh«Y God! how like a dream life passes! To-day we are 
\M j young, with endless time before us, free to postpone 
our most daring projects of ambition, of glory and 
fame; sure of ourselves, surer still of the vast credit of years 
we have at our disposal ; content to dream of the task not yet 
begun and to anticipate the unearned reward. To-morrow 
we are of a sudden grown old, and all that limitless estate 
of time, with its possibilities of work to be done and glory to 
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be achieved, seems shrunken to a hand's breadth, like the 
magic skin in Balzac's fable. All we know is that Youth was 
but just now here, and lo! it is gone. . . . 

It is an evening in early summer and the sky is still red 
with the reflections of sunset. The man, of middle age, sits 
by an open window, holding a book which he appears to read ; 
but for some time he has not turned a page. This the man's 
wife, a few years younger than he, does not perceive from 
her station on the other side of the room where, seated in an 
easy chair, she is dandling a young child. Nor is she con- 
scious of her husband's gaze which from time to time rests 
upon her with a curious fixity and intentness that includes the 
living woman no more than the book in his hand. 

The silence has not been broken for a long time, save by 
the cooing of the child: married persons of middle age do 
not much trouble each other with unnecessary conversation. 

His glance passes over the infant as ignoring it entirely, 
rather than with conscious indifference. Evidently it is not 
his child, for not so does a man of middle age regard such 
a pledge of love when it is his own. And though the woman's 
form plainly denotes her as having borne many children, 
there is lacking in her manner toward the babe on her lap 
that intangible something which affirms the mother. 

Let us peep over the man's shoulder and see what he reads 
at this twilight hour in the Book of his Life. 



Ah, life was good then, and better than they knew, in the 
prodigal spirit of youth. How sweet she was, the young wife, 
and how graceful her slim form and firm waist as yet un- 
spoiled by child-bearing. People often took her for the sis- 
ter or nurse of her two children. He remembered her small 
pretty head, with the delicate ears, and the long shapely neck 
which he loved to kiss when she was doing up her bright 
hair. How adorable she was in the first years of their mar- 
riage, and what happiness was his in the fulness of youth 
and desire and possession! Oh that enchanted cup! — if he 
might but drain it again, how would he linger over every 
drop and savor its sweetness to the last! And he cursed 
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himself for a spendthrift who had taken no account of his 
riches until all was gone. 

Then there came back to mind a pretty childish trick of hera 
which used to ravish his heart with pleasure. She would pre- 
tend sometimes to plead for a kiss, standing on tiptoe and 
making a comical imitation of a poodle that "begs." Nothing 
ever appeared so charming to him, he remembered with a 
pang at the heart, as again he saw that lovely laughing face 
before him, and took it in his hands, and covered it with 
kisses. 

Ah, my God! where is now that fairy childlike form, those 
pleading lips and eyes in which youth incarnated all its inno- 
cence and all its charm? Gone as utterly as though the earth 
covered her. . . . 

These dear joys were snatched in the scant leisure of a 
worker on the press, and he thought, with a curse, of the 
furious expenditure of energy by which he purchased that 
little home nest. His job was a "rotten" one, in newspaper 
dialect, being that of night editor on a morning sheet owned 
by three old men who hated and envied each other as only 
journalists can. It was at least a blessing that they went home 
at night and left him to get out the paper. But the effort re- 
quired to please all three and to keep clear of the intrigues al- 
ways hatching in that atmosphere of jealousy and suspicion, 
made his place hateful to him. And how miserably they paid 
him for his hard service; how cunningly they bargained with 
his youth and inexperience, though so greedy of money for 
themselves ! 

Then he reflected that newspapers are built up on the wast- 
ed forces of young men for whom the work has a fascination, 
with its false challenge to talent and ambition. His own serv- 
itude had been long enough, God knows, consuming the flow- 
er of his youth, and often he lamented with helpless rage 
those bright years gone down forever into that Slough of 
Despond. But Youth and Love, in their eternal fashion, con- 
trived to save something from the wreck. There was this 
memory, for example, which now summoned echoes in his 
heart like those awakened by an old love tune. . r" 0( 

He worked nights, but had Sunday off, when some member 
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of the staff would take his desk and cherish a brief dream of 
succeeding him ; for poor as his job was, everybody wanted it 
in that house of famine. Also the three old men varied the 
monotony of plotting against one another by fomenting plots 
among the staff, which sagacious policy was supposed to 

But nothing could spoil the enjoyment of those Sundays 
which absolutely were his, freed from the newspaper grind 
and its harassing anxieties. If the rival morning paper got 
a "scoop" on his substitute, there was nothing in that for 
him to worry about. Nay, perhaps, as he was not himself un- 
touched by the mean spirit of the place and knew the calcu- 
lations of the whelps around him, it might afford him a se- 
cret satisfaction. 

Then, on fine Sundays in summer, they always had early 
dinner and in the afternoon went for a sail on the river. This 
was the great pleasure of their existence, and they talked 
about it from one week's end to the other. Nothing was al- 
lowed to prevent their being together on that day, and they 
were vexed if any of their relations came to see them. You 
see they were still lovers. 

The sail was only a dozen miles or so, up the river and 
back; but the river was the Hudson and that little stretch of 
it between low banks lined with frequent houses and here and 
there a factory, though perhaps not much to boast of and 
certainly without real grandeur, will yet always seem to him 
the loveliest piece of scenery in the world. And to make 
quite sure that the illusion will remain, he has never revis- 
ited the place, and is thus privileged to see it with the eyes 
of memory. 

They were always a bit late getting to the landing-place, 
where expectant passengers were cooped up until sailing 
time. For the young wife had to make herself very fine for 
this grand occasion, with her best frock and highly starched 
linens; and besides, there were the two children, a boy of 
four and a girl of two years, that had to be dolled up until 
the last possible moment. Sometimes a little vexed at her 
delay, he would pretend to start off by himself with the boy; 
and then she would hurry after him with a rustling of 
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starched skirts and her pretty face red from the exertion, 
leading or carrying the little girl. Oh, they often tiffed about 
this and other trifles, as young couples do, perhaps to purchase 
the added sweetness of making up; but they loved each other 
well for all that. And very proud he was of her youth and 
beauty, and her perfect health that made her seem fragrant 
as a flower. Proud also was he of the children, pretty like 
their mother, and especially of the boy, his first-born. 

On these Sunday outings, the latter wore a natty sailor 
suit, and his activity on the boat was such as to keep his fond 
parents fully occupied; hence, they were always tired at 
night-fall and very glad when the little steamer pushed her 
nose into the home slip. 

Sometimes, in spite of their best vigilance, he would es- 
cape from them and hide somewhere in the murky lower 
quarters of the boat amid the throbbing machinery, giving 
them no end of trouble to find him. Or he would conceal him- 
self in a part of the hold where he could almost dangle his 
feet in the water. Then the young mother's terror would be 
great, and the father would swear to punish the urchin 
severely — but he never did. And he recalled bitterly the 
many years marked by the waywardness of this spoiled first- 
born. 

Commonly the boat was crowded to capacity and there was 
a great strife for seats and good places in the bow or on4he 
shady side. The crowd was sometimes so rough and disor- 
derly that he wondered what he should do in case of an acci- 
dent; and then he resolved to save his wife and let the chil- 
dren go; not without an agony as acute as if the issue were 
actually presented to him. 

Sometimes, after embarking, they found themselves 
squeezed against the rail, each with a child on knee, and 
scarcely able to move hand or foot, while the little steamer 
raced through the familiar landscape. But even so, they were 
happy, smiling at each other, and thinking of their mutual 
joys; oftenest of all, of the darkness and the return home. 

Usually they brought a lunch and got beer or soft drinks 
on board. Entertainment of a sort was furnished on these 
trips by a middle-aged German and his wife, both very fat, 
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and their two young daughters. The man tortured a fiddle 
of ancient and disreputable appearance, the woman drew 
shrieks out of a battered concertina, and the frauleins, who 
were pretty and yellow-haired, sang popular songs. Their 
voices were sweet and shrill, and their cheeks went very pink 
when they sang this refrain, which seemed to be a favorite 
with the Sunday crowds: — 

"She's my darling Carrie! 
Yes, the girl I'll marry. 
Every evening just at eight. 
Standing by her garden gate." 
Etc., etc. 

This beautiful and thrilling ballad was especially called for 
on the return trip, when the shadows were falling and the 
lovers on board drew their chairs nearer for company, or 
better still, sometimes occupied the same chair. Then the fat 
German gave his old fiddle a rest and his fat wife ceased to 
torture the abused concertina. But first a collection will be 
taken and then, ladies and shentlemens, my daughters vill sing 
dot lovely song, "Carrie." 

This announcement was always hailed with applause, and 
the collection was usually the heaviest of the day, causing 
the fat couple to exchange winks indicative of vast content- 
ment. Finally the girls would take their station hand in 
hand, where the crowd was thickest with lovers, and set up 
the eternal refrain. Always they ended with this sentiment, 
which seemed to send an amorous throb through their au- 
dience, and which was usually followed by the sound of kisses, 
scuffling of chairs, and here and there a suppressed shriek 
amid the crowd — 

"Oh what bliss, 
One loving kiss 
From Car — rie!" 

The last stanza was long drawn out and executed in crescen- 
do—it never failed to make a hit with the excursion lovers. 
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And though our married pair laughed at the silly song, and 
the young wife looked with disapproval at the violent flirta- 
tions going on about them, there was something in the air 
or the words that drew their hands and hearts together and 
whispered to them of — Home! 



Here the middle-aged man's meditations were broken by 
the entrance of a laughing young woman who took the child 
from its nurse's arms, saying: "I'm sure you'll think I'm im- 
posing on you, Mamma, with this baby of mine. But " — with 
an ecstatic hug — "she's such a darling!" Then flinging a 
glance at the silent man by the window, — 

"Oh, you needn't look so glum, Papa. I know you're hold- 
ing it against me because I've made you a grandfather, a little 
before your time, yes? But for such a perfect love of a 
darling" (series of hugs), "who wouldn't put up with a little 
thing like that!" 

Michael Monahan. 
Jt jt jt 

Cburcb ant> mosque 

©F all the places of worship I know, — and I have lugged 
my unshrived soul and my weary limbs into many a 
foreign temple, — the Mosque has always impressed me 
as being by far the most democratic in its varied hospitalities. 
There is nothing in it or in its economy to flatter the rich, to 
offend the poor, to repel the weary, or to distract the devout. 
The welcome it extends is not of the two-by-two pew order; 
the solace it affords is no bread-and-cheese affair. And the 
Friday sermon, if you should care to hear it, is often taken 
bodily from the Koran and is, therefore, never extraneous; — 
a ringing and harmless bit of eloquence that charms the ear 
and lulls the senses in celestial revery. 

The Mosque is always big enough to hold the declaiming 
preacher and the sleeping worshipper in an incommunicable 
vacuity; for the pulpit is never too near the enchanted corn- 
ers which offer a shelter to the body of the Moslem as well as 
his soul. And here you often find a mumbling fakir, a blind 
beggar, a wayworn hammal, or a wayfaring Arab. In the 
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most informal spirit of devotion, they drop in for a rest or a 
snooze; and they prostrate themselves before a mihrab or 
stretch themselves on the cool marble under the arches, while 
a great sheikh or a prince of the blood in another corner is 
genuflecting on a precious Persian rug and swinging his torso 
to and fro in prayer. Bism illah irrihman irrahim! (In the 
name of Allah the most Merciful and Compassionate.) The 
fakir telling his beads chants himself into a state of coma. 
The beggar yawns out, Ya-Allah, ya-Kariml and drops off 
as he kneels. The Bedouin is stretched under the huge arch 
like a corpse. And no one is there ill-bred or impious enough 
to intrude upon any one in his holy occupation. The Mosque 
is a haven of rest to beggar and prince, a temple of democ- 
racy to the Faithful, a divine hostelry to the children of Al- 
lah. Here the outcast finds a stone, at least, on which to lay 
his head. And the calm flows from the vast dome above him 
and fills the airy spaces all around. Only now and then is it 
interrupted by a sigh of Ya-Allah, ya-Kariml For though 
the Mosque be in the tinkers' bazaar, seldom a sound from 
the outer world reaches even its court or violates its hal- 
lowed silence. And in this vastness of spiritual repose the 
soul may loaf and invite the body, and the mind may doze 
and invite the soul. Without cymbals and bells, without or- 
gan and choir, without icons and statues, but with the lamps 
of faith and devotion ever burning, the soul is left to itself 
to find its way through an infinity of unworldly calm and si- 
lence to the divine infinities of the One Supreme — Allah 1 

One day at noon, after a long tramp through the country, 
I went into the little Mosque of a village for a rest. I doffed 
my shoes at the door, realizing then the deep wisdom in the 
tradition. There are practical as well as spiritual reasons for 
it. If it is a sacrilege to come booted into the House of God, 
it is worse than a sacrilege to soil with the dust and mud of 
the road its precious rugs. Aside from these considerations, 
my shoes pinched, and I was only too glad to conform. 
Many others, I suppose, find in the custom a like relief. In- 
side the Mosque there were but two at prayer — a venerable 
old man in one corner and a wizened, half-naked beggar in 
another. I sat down on a straw mat under an arch, leaning 
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my back against the pillar, stretching my weary limbs, — feeling 
sweetly at home. Rest and relaxation, in these are the roots 
of the purest devotion: and these you will always find in a 
Mosque at any hour of the day, at any hour of the night I 
prayed after my own fashion, and walked out with my two 
companions, my two brothers, praising Allah. The beggar 
happened to be a hammal who had left his burden at the door, 
and being too heavy for him to lift alone, the venerable 
Sheikh, tucking up his long silk sleeves, hastens to his assist- 
ance. Bismillahl and the hammal bowed in piety under his 
load, stiffens his neck to the rope around his head and, heavy 
but firm of step, walks away in the assurance of Allah. 

"You are not a Moslem," said the distinguished Sheikh, 
detecting in me an alien manner. 

"I too worship Allah," I replied, lacing my shoes, "and 
honor the Prophet" 

Whereupon he invited me to his house for lunch. Strangers 
meeting in the Mosque become brothers. . . . 

This reminds me of a visit to that American Mecca of 
fashion, Newport, where I went to pray in the Church of the 
Rich. A quaint, little wooden, barn-like building (outwardly 
a fitting symbol of the primitive spirit of Christianity) which 
was brought over, together with its first minister, from Eng- 
land. It was set up, not built, in Newport a century ago. But 
the stained glass windows, a distressing anomaly, with noth- 
ing in them to arrest the eye or tax the imagination, are ab- 
surdly new and whole. Not one of them is broken and ce- 
mented to give it the semblance of antiquity or to preserve a 
historic or pious legend. Made in America, I presume. And 
like everything indigenous to this wonderful country, their 
value is measured with a golden rod. One of them was 
pointed out to me as being "the thousand-dollar window" pre- 
sented to the Church by Mrs. Overrich: another, even more 
costly, by Mr. Gotrox. It were uncharitable, indeed, to remem- 
ber real names in such a blaze of munificence; but I wonder 
how it U that those who are responsible for disfiguring the 
wooden walls of this quaint and unpretentious Church, have 
not tried to conceal their identity. I say 'disfigure' advisedly. 
For I can not conceive of a stained glass window set in a 
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thin wooden wall, without some outward device of architec- 
ture to subdue the effect of the sunlight upon it, — to shade 
the refulgence of its beauty. But philanthropy can not live 
in the shade: Philanthropy will blow its trumpet on the roof- 
tops in the noonday sun. Thou Brass Trumpet, never in 
those airy Mosques of the silent East have I heard the faint- 
est echo of thy shrillings! 

Remarkable, too, are the quadrangular pews, which are big 
enough to hold a few armchairs and a rocker, and which are 
so arranged that the worshippers can sit in them facing each 
other as in a drawing room. The vulgar rich/ the 'lazzaronf 
of wealth as they are called in America by those, I suppose, 
who have failed to attain the 'lazzaronic' state, must feel at 
home and quite at ease in these little drawing rooms of their 
Church. Not with them, however, or those who denounce 
them, but only with the pews am I now concerned. Why 
should a place of worship, I venture the question, be parcelled 
into lots? Why not, as in a Mosque, a clear open space, un- 
encumbered and untaxed, where you can come and stay when 
you please and as long as you please ? Pews mean an imposed 
long service, an imposed tax, an imposed restriction on one's 
freedom. You may want to go to Church for five minutes of 
spiritual stimulation or for five hours of spiritual repose; in 
which case, locked in a pew, you must either disturb or be 
disturbed in following your desire. 

But the pews of this Newport Church, I was told, are neith- 
er to be sold, nor rented, nor given away: they must be ac- 
quired. Even as an estate or a mansion or a throne, they 
are hereditary. No stranger, therefore, can come into this 
Church to pray, unless by gracious sufferance he stand at the 
door. His, then, is the better chance of salvation. I shared 
the pew of mine host, which he must have acquired by right 
of conquest. For on the fly-leaf of the hymn book was writ- 
ten a name other than his own, — a name of one of the dis- 
tinguished families of the early settlers, who might have de- 
scended of old England's wearers of the purple. The pew had 
gone through one of those social revolutions that result only 
in a change of names. And thus, no other name will be writ- 
ten on the fly-leaf of that hymn book in the i-.^:-. except by 
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the suffrage of the nobility of wealth. Snobbery this, indeed. 
But those who suffer from the disadvantage of riches, .of 
whom even the Founder of Christianity has said a few harsh 
things, — shutting them out of heaven with a parable,— ought 
not be grudged the right of making a little quadrangular 
heaven for themselves in a little church on earth, where they 
can commune with their God uninterrupted and undisturbed. 
Here the poor rich lock themselves up for a brief spell, and 
no one in all the world has a right to intrude upon them in 
their devout moments. And they sit down in their arm-chairs, 
smog and serene, and sing the 176th hymn or the 51st psalm 
in perfect assurance, imbibing religion at every pore and feel- 
ing at peace with themselves, with the world, and with God. 
Even with the minister, who hurls from his pulpit no Naza- 
rene-parables of Dives and Lazarus or the Camel and the 
Needle's Eye. No ; the reverend man respects the attitude and 
peace of mind of his congregation. 

Allah forgive me for what I have here set down I I came 
to this Church to pray, not to cavil. And for those, distant 
and near, in present or past incarnation, who might have 
caused this unhappy turn of mind, I also invoke Allah's for- 
giveness and mercy. . . . 

The service is over. But the essential part of it we still behold 
in the narrow street, in front of the Church, where a squad 
of police are directing the high-lackered traffic Slowly, from 
many corners and by-ways invisible, it drags its length along, 
a train of sumptuous equipages, multicolored, multiform: — 
refulgent limousines driven by classic-faced chauffeurs; 
shimmering victorias drawn by high-stepping, full-blooded 
steeds; liveried and cockaded footmen leaping from their 
seats to open and close carriage doors; — a bustle of vani- 
ties, a flutter of conceits,— a dazzling array of outward splen- 
dor. . . . 

Come, my Christian brother,— come with me to the Mosque I 

Ambbn Rihani. 
Jt jt jt 

The fancy of Homer, the wisdom of Solomon, the passion of 
Shakespeare, the loving-kindness of Jesus— these things nar- 
row the countless ages of humanity to a span. 
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Cats 

1WAS sitting, the other day, on a bench outside my door, 
with the sun shining full upon me, a basket of blooming* 
anemones in front of me, reading a book. A large white 
cat, which belonged to the gardener, jumped on my knees, by 
the shock of its impact closing the book, which I laid beside 
me, to caress the beast. 

It was hot; the odor of Spring flowers, a shy, light, inter- 
mittent odor, floated in the air, and I also felt passing breaths 
of cold coming from those great white peaks that I saw in the 
distance. 

But the sun was scorching, penetrating, with that heat which 
digs down into the earth and makes it alive, which splits the 
seeds in order to animate the sleeping germs within, and slits 
the buds, so that the young leaves may come out The cat was 
rolling on its back, on my knees, with its paws extended, claw- 
ing the air, showing its pointed teeth inside of its lips, and 
its green eyes peeping out through the slit of its half-closed 
lids. I patted and caressed the soft and nervous animal, sup- 
ple as a piece of silk, gentle, warm, delicious, and dangerous. 
She was purring delightedly, and ready to bite, for she likes 
to claw as well as to be caressed. She stretched and turned 
her neck, and when I stopped touching her, she sat up and 
passed her head under my raised hand. 

I made her nervous and she made me nervous, too, for I 
both love and detest these charming and perfidious animals. 
It gives me pleasure to touch them, to pass my hand over 
their silky, crackling fur, to feel their warmth through the 
fine, exquisite texture of their coat. There is nothing softer 
than the warm and vibrant hair of a cat, and nothing imparts 
to the skin a more delicate, refined, and rare sensation. But 
this living coat makes my fingers itch with a strange and fierce 
desire to strangle the beast that I am caressing. I feel in her 
the inclination that she has to bite me and to tear me. I feel 
and I catch this inclination, like a fluid which she communi- 
cates to me ; I catch it from this warm skin through the tips 
of my fingers, and it creeps along my nerves, along my limbs, 
up to my heart, up to my head; it thrills me, it runs along my 
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skin, and it makes me clinch my teeth. And all the while I 
feel at the tips of my ten fingers the light, lively tickling 
which penetrates and suffuses my body. 

And if the beast begins, if she bites me or claws me, I take 
her by the neck, give a turn, and fling her away like a sling- 
stone, so quickly and so brutally that she never has the time 
to get even with me. 

I remember that, even as a child, I loved cats, but yet with 
the brusque desire to strangle them in my little hands. One 
day I suddenly saw, at the far end of the garden, on the 
edge of the woods, something gray that was rolling over in 
the tall grass. I ran down to see; it was a cat caught in a 
trap, that was strangling, with the death-rattle in its throat 
It was twisting its body, clawing the earth round it, jumping 
up, and^ falling down; and then it began all over again, and 
its quick, hoarse breathing sounded like the noise of a pump, 
a dreadful noise that is still ringing in my ears. 

I might have taken a spade and cut the trap; I might have 
run for our man-servant, or I might have gone to tell my 
father. But no ; I did not stir from the spot, and with beating 
heart and trembling, cruel joy I watched it die; for it 
was a cat Had it been a dog I should have cut the wire 
string with my teeth, rather than let it suffer a moment longer. 

And when the cat was dead, quite dead, and still warm, I 
went up to touch it and pull its tail. 

Yet they are delicious, especially when, in caressing them, 
they rub against our skin, purr, and roll over us, looking at 
us with their yellow eyes which never seem to see us; and it 
is then that we feel the insecurity of their caresses, the per- 
fidious egoism of their pleasure. 

Women also give us this sensation, charming, gentle women, 
with clear and false eyes, who have chosen us in order to get 
a taste of love. With them, when they open their arms, with 
pursed-up lips, when one presses them close, with beating 
heart, when one tastes the sweet, sensual joy of their tender 
caress, one feels very well that one is holding a cat, a cat 
with claws and nails, a perfidious, sly, amorous hostile cat, who 
will bite when she is tired of kissing. 
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All the poets have loved cats. Baudelaire has sung oi them 
divinely. 

Those passionate lovers, so austerely wise. 

One day I had the strange sensation of having lived in the 
enchanted palace of the White Cat, a magical chateau, where 
ruled one of these sinuous, mysterious, troublous beasts, per- 
haps the only one of all living creatures whose footfall one 
never hears. 

It was last summer, on the same coast of the Mediterrean- 
ean. There was a fierce heat at Nice, and I asked if the peo- 
ple here did not have somewhere in the mountain above a 
cool valley, where they could go for a breath of fresh air. 

They told me of the valley of Thorence. I wanted to see 
it. I must first go to Grasse, the city of perfumes, o( which 
I shall speak some day, describing how they make those es- 
sences and quintessences of flowers, which are worth up o 
two thousand francs a liter. I passed the evening and tae 
night in an old hotel in the city, a second-class inn, where the 
quality of the food was as doubtful as the cleanliness of die 
rooms. I left in the morning. 

The route lay through the mountains, skirting deep rav- 
ines, with sharp, sterile and wild peaks rising up on the 
sides. I was wondering to what a curious summer place I had 
been sent, and I was on the point of turning back to get to 
Nice that same evening, when I suddenly perceived in front of 
me, on a mountain which seemed to shut off the entire val- 
ley, an immense and splendid ruin, with its towers and crum- 
bled walls outlined against the sky, a curious heap of a dead 
fortress. It was the remains of an ancient priory of the 
Knights Templars, who formerly held sway in the country of 
Thorence. 

Skirting this mountain, I suddenly discovered a long green 
valley, fresh and restful. In the bottom there were meadows, 
running water, and willows, and on the slope pines were climb- 
ing up to the sky. 

Opposite the priory, on the further side of the valley, but 
lower, there stands the Chateau of Quatre Tours, which was 
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built about 1530, and is still inhabited. Its architecture does 
not yet show any trace of the Renaissance. 

It is a heavy and well-built pile of masonry, very strong in 
appearance, and flanked by four watch-towers, as its name 
indicates. 

I had a letter of introduction to the owners of this manor, 
who would not let me go on to the hotel. 

I went first through a kind of salon, the walls of which are 
covered by old Cordova leather, then through another room, 
where, by the light of my candle, I caught a glimpse of old 
portraits of ladies on the waHs, those pictures of which Th£- 
ophile Gautier has said: 

"/ love to see you in your oval frames. 
Yellow portraits of th§ beauties of old, 
Holding withering roses in your hands, 
As is fitting for century-old flowers" 

Then I entered the room in which I was to sleep. 

I turned to examine it as soon as I was alone. It was hung 
with old painted tapestries, showing pink towers against blue 
backgrounds, and large, fantastic birds under foliage of prec- 
ious stones. 

My dressing-room was in one of the towers. The windows 
which were cut large into the wall on the inside, sloped 
through the masonry, narrowing as they went out toward the 
daylight, being, in fact, nothing more than port-holes, open- 
ings through which men on the outside were formerly killed. 
I shut my door, lay down, and went to sleep. 

And I dreamed; one always dreams somewhat of that 
through which he has passed during the day. I was travel- 
ing; I entered an inn, where I saw at a table before the fire 
a servant in gala livery and a mason, a curious fellowship, 
but which did not astonish me. They were talking of Victor 
Hugo, who had just died, and I took part in their conversa- 
tion. I finally went to bed in a room whose door did not 
close, and suddenly I saw the servant and the mason tiptoeing 
toward my bed, armed with bricks. 

I started out of my sleep, and it took me some minutes to 
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collect myself. Then I recalled the events of the day before, 
my arrival at Thorence, the chatelain's amiable reception. . . 
I was about to close my eyes when I saw — yes, I saw in the 
darkness of the night, in the middle of my room, at about 
the height of a man's head, two fiery eyes looking at me. 

I reached for a match, and while I was striking it I heard 
a noise, a slight, soft noise, like that of the dropping of a 
damp roll of cloth, and when I had made a light I saw noth- 
ing but a large table in the middle of the apartment 

I got up. I went through the two rooms, looked under my 
bed and into the closets, but found nothing. 

I thought, therefore, that I had continued to dream for a 
few seconds after being awake, and I went to sleep again, 
not without some difficulty. 

Again I began to dream. This time, also, I was traveling, 
but in the East, the land that I love, and I came to a 
Turk who was living in the open desert He was a splendid 
Turk; not an Arab, but a Turk, large, amiable, charming, 
dressed in Turkish fashion, with a turban and a whole as- 
sortment of silks on his back, a real Turk of the Theatre 
Francais, who made me compliments in offering me sweets, 
on a delicious divan. 

Then a small negro boy led me to my room — so all my 
dreams finished there — a perfumed, sky-blue room, with skins 
on the floor, and before the fire — the idea of fire pursued me 
even to the desert— sat a scantily clad woman in a low 
chair, who was expecting me. 

She was of the purest Oriental type, with stars on the 
cheeks, the forehead, and chin, immense eyes, an admirable 
body, a little brown, but warm and captivating. 

She looked at me, and I thought: "This is what I call 
hospitality. It is not in our stupid land of the North, our 
land of inept prudishness and odious shamefacedness and 
imbecile morality, where one would receive a stranger in 
this fashion." 

I went up to her and spoke, but she replied only by signs, 
not knowing a word of my language, which my Turk, her 
master, knew so well. 

All the more happy in that she would be silent, I took 
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her by the hand and led her to my couch. . . . Bnt one 
always awakens just at that point ! So I woke up, and I was 
not very much surprised to feel something soft and warm 
under my hand, which I caressed amorously. 

Then, on gathering together my thoughts, I saw that it 
was a cat, a large cat, snuggled up against my cheek, which 
slept undisturbed. I let it lie, and, following its example, 
went to sleep once more. 

When day broke it was gone, and I really thought that I 
had been dreaming, for I did not understand how she could 
have come into my room and gone out again, the door being 
locked. 

When I told my adventure (not all of it) to my amiable 
host, he began to laugh, and said: "He came in through 
the cat-hole," and, lifting up a curtain, he showed me a 
small, round black hole in the wall. 

And I learned that almost all the old habitations in this 
country have such long, narrow passages through the walls, 
which go from the cellar to the garret, from the maid-ser- 
vant's room to that of the master, and which make the cat 
the king and the master of the house. 

He goes about as he likes, visiting his domain at his 
pleasure; he can sleep in all the beds, see everything and 
hear everything, know all the secrets, all the habits, and all 
the shame of the house. He is everywhere at home, and 
can enter everywhere; the animal that goes about noiselessly, 
the silent prowler, the midnight promenader of hollow walls. 

And I thought of a stanza of Baudelaire's: 

"He is the homely spirit of the spot; 
As judge he sees us all, and doth inspire 
All things that pass in his domain; 
Perhaps he is a fay—perhaps a god!" 

Guy De Maupassant. 
Jt jt jt 

The latest poet brought out by those classic publishers, 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, modestly confesses to Henry 
Herbert Knibbs. O poor wounded Apollo! O suffering 
Boston t 
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£tt>e Gaifce b$ tbe EMtor 
poetrp and tbe Hobo 

«ERE come two wandering lads, one over the 'pike and 
t'other via the cinder path, who can write good poetry, 
yes, the real thing, — and who in ways similar yet dif- 
ferent are having a glorious time of it with their youth and 
their singing gifts. 

Welcome, brave lads! I salute you, Harry Kemp! I doff 
my bonnet to you, Nicholas Vachel Lindsay! Sweet and 
memorable was our first meeting within the covers of a book. 

How fine it is to be at once young and a poet! Even 
though dogged by fates jealous of such divine fortune, you 
have to "carry the banner," homeless and bedless and slack- 
bellied in great cruel New York; or ride in a box-car at the 
risk of doing time and enforced labor therefor; or see your 
pal tumble from the brake-beam or the bumpers to a death 
swift and horrible ; or stoke in an ore-boat on Lake Superior ; 
or rustle in night and storm after a stampeded herd on the 
great prairies. 

All these experiences, and some worse (not to be here 
mentioned) have been the lot of Harry Kemp, the first of our 
hoboes. But the poet heart of the lad redeems the sordidness 
and all that, — yea, somehow turns it to beauty. We have long 
loved him because of his haunting lyric, "The Cry of Youth." 

I heard Youth crying in the night: 

"Gone is my former world-delight, 

For there is naught my feet may stay; 

The morn suffuses into day, 

It dare not stand a moment still, 

But must the world with light fulfill. 

More evanescent than the rose, 

My sudden rainbow comes and goes 

Plunging bright ends across the sky — 

Yes, I am Youth because I die!" 

Kemp's poems of action and adventure are his best: they 
persuade you that it was worth while being a hobo to have 
written them. Once more we are tempted to look curi- 
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ously into the Pit from which emerged Jack London some 
years ago. It is Hell down there all right, but those awful 
depths cavernous, obscure, blind and menacing, now and then 
cast up a genius and a poet 

Kemp reminds me much of Kipling, but not to his own 
disparagement. He can tell as graphic a story (see "The 
Ride," for example), his eye for a situation is as true, and at 
times his power to crumple you up is as unexpected and 
masterly. Likewise he is in love with the ruder aspects of 
Hfe, as becomes his devil-may-care youth, and bravely he 
sings them. 

As a sample of his power, take the following brief poem 
and note the simple means by which he projects his picture. 
Only a true poet could perform the miracle (I will call it no 
less), but how easy it is to him. See! 

I saw half-naked men 
Made thrawls to flame and steam, 
Whose bodies dripping sweat, 
Shone with an oily gleam. 

There, all the sullen night, 
While waves boomed overhead 
And smote the lurching ship, 
The ravenous fires they fed. 

They did not think it brave: 

They even dared to joke! . . . 

/ saw them light their pipes 

And puff calm rings of smoke I . . . 

I saw a Passer sprawl 
Over his load of coal — 
At which a Fireman laughed 
Until it shook his soul: 

All this in a hollow shell 
Whose half-submerged form 
On Lake Superior tossed 
'Mid rushing hills of storm! 

Does poetry like this justify itself? I reckon! It represents 
the economy of strength and inspiration. Fancy any writer 
—yes, any writer you please— producing such an effect in 
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prose, within the tame limits of space. There you have the 
eternal superiority of the poet. 

Yes, Harry Kemp has the punch all right: a dynamic force 
and terseness that even Kipling has hardly surpassed at his 
best. His pictures are sudden, swift, overwhelming. Look 
at this: — 

The lightning tossed its tangled boughs 

And great winds ran about: 
At midnight all the cattle rose 

And took to sudden rout 

And, whirled in seething floods of rain, 

We followed in their wake, 
While ebbed and surged the driving storm 

Like waves that lift and break. 

Mad was the night and mad the flight: 

We prayed beneath our breath — 
For 'mid that sea of tossing horns, 

Beneath those hoofs, lay death. 

Then in the same mysterious way 
They paused as they began. . . 

And down our backs the trickling drops 
In ceaseless rivulets ran: 

As round and round the herd we rode 

For hour on hour of rain, 
Singing them songs of lusty cheer, 

Lest they should rise again. 

Among the younger American poets I hardly know where 
to look for verse as spontaneous as this, which so unmistak- 
ably bears the stamp of a natural, poetic utterance. There 
simply was no other way for Harry Kemp to express his 
feelings— and that's why he is a poet 

I have named Kipling, whose influence is very strong upon 
our young man, as for example, — 

He has mooched it on from star to star, 

From sun to flaming sun, 
He has taken the planets like strings of beads 

And slipped them one by one, etc* y Gc 
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But the influence is inevitable and there is no conscious 
attempt to copy. Of this order also is 'The Cables and the 
Wireless," a very effective poem in the Kiplingesque vein 
which (save for a careless line or two) the author of "Tom- 
linson" might be glad to father. 

That a "hobo" should be able to give us such verse as 
makes up the bulk of this volume ("The Cry of Youth")* is 
something to be grateful for in these days so little graced 
(as we say) with the joy and wonder of poetry. But though 
Harry Kemp is sad, bad, glad, and mad as a poet should be, 
especially a poet of his experiences, he is also as devout at 
heart as true poets commonly are. There is many a touching 
proof of this in the little volume before us. This poet, the 
courses of whose young life have either plunged straight into 
or narrowly skirted the Pit, who tells us that 

"Full oft I've slept in city jails where 

vice was gathered in. 
And each man hugged the nightmare 

of his own peculiar sin." — 

can sometimes move you, out of his passionate sincerity, to 
get down on your knees and pray with him. This inspired 
hobo, this roystering Launfal of the boozing dive, the box-car 
and the cinder path, has not lacked his intimations of the 
Vision Splendid. 

Lindsay, the other lad, is also a tramp, a wandering minstrel, 
but of a different type. His hoboing is and always has been 
elective and voluntary — not enforced as in Harry Kemp's case, 
by hard necessity or a vagrom hatred of those means and em- 
ployments which procure man the comforts of civilized life 
and a fixed habitation. 

Then Lindsay has been regularly schooled, and no rough 
edges show through his cultured surface, save as he ob- 
viously copies the dialect of the plain people. Also, though 
he has gone far and wide in quest of experience, he has 
never really broken his home tether: a postal at any time 
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reunites him to the Source of Supplies. So he has been able 
to side-step the Great Fear of hunger, to pick and choose his 
company, though a vagrant, to keep out of jails and other 
evil places. This is really playing make-believe with the life 
which has been such hard reality to Harry Kemp. Oh yes, 
they are different, quite different, and I doubt if you would 
ever have found them in a box-car together. 

Lindsay is a bit cracked maybe, with his idea of tramping 
great tramps, preaching his "Gospel of Beauty"* to the fanners 
and reciting his poems for food and lodging. But there is a 
touch of high fantasy in all this and a degree of spiritual 
earnestness which, taken with his undoubted gifts, discourage 
a comic estimate of the young man and his eccentric per- 
formances. I have read his "Adventures While Preaching 
the Gospel of Beauty"* with rare satisfaction and pleasure, 
and I believe any normal person will similarly enjoy it, al- 
though the book is no more than a slight personal history 
of one of his long tramps, little varied by stirring incident 
and with no adventures to speak of. You see Lindsay keeps 
off the cinder path, and so he has no such thrilling experience 
of the box-car or tramps 1 Pullman to recount as has yielded 
Kemp a striking poem. He is pardonably shy of Mr. Sure- 
enough Hobo and not curious about his ways or his man- 
ners. Being actually reduced to no desperate shifts, Lindsay 
enjoys the advantages of an elective vagrancy. He works 
when he likes and loafs when he lists, and he never has to 
take his place in the "bread line." Yes, it is very different 
Lindsay says no word of blame for the hobo or anybody else, 
but you can see it is his desire to keep dean. And you never 
forget that he is a gentleman: which is a mighty agreeable 
thing about him. 

This poet writes easily, joyously and often with shrewd 
humor, of his experiences on tramp. I quote a sample which 
reveals the religious fibre of his thought and pleasantly affects 
us with his ruling idiosyncrasy. 

"What do you suppose happened in New London? I 
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approached what I thought a tiny Baptist chapel of white- 
washed stone. Noting it was about sermon-time, and feel- 
ing like repenting, I walked in. Behold, the most harmoni- 
ously-colored Catholic shrine in the world! The sermon was 
being preached by the most gorgeously robed priest one could 
well conceive. The father went on to show how a vision 
of the Christ-child had appeared on the altar of a lax con- 
gregation in Spain. From that time those people, stricken with 
reverence and godly fear, put that church into repair, and 
the community became a true servant of the Lord. Infidels 
were converted, heretics were confounded. 

After the sermon came the climax of the mass, and from 
the choir loft above my head came the most passionate re- 
ligious singing I ever heard in my life. The excellence of 
the whole worship, even to the preaching of visions, was a 
beautiful surprise. 

People do not open their eyes enough, neither their spiritual 
nor their physical eyes. They are not sensitive enough to 
loveliness either visible or by the pathway of visions. I wish 
every church in the world could see the Christ-child on the 
altar, every Methodist and Baptist as well as every Catholic 
congregation. 

With these thoughts I sat and listened while that woman 
soloist sang not only through the Mass, but the Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament as well. The whole surprise stands 
out like a blazing star in my memory. 

I say we do not see enough visions. I wish that, going out 
of the church door at noon, every worshipper in America 
could spiritually discern the Good St. Francis come down it 
our earth and singing of the Sun. I wish that saint would 
return. I wish he would preach voluntary poverty to all the 
middle-class and wealthy folk of this land, with the power that 
once shook Europe. 

Lindsay waxes lyrical in his praise of Kansas and quite the 
best part of his book is given up to a description of the wheat- 
harvesting in that State. I will not quote a word of this — 
the reader should read it in its entireness and like myself, 
he will want more. His account of the Mennonite folks is 
especially quaint and delightful. 

I have not read many of Lindsay's poems, but there are bits 
of verse in this book which afford an appetizing taste of his 
quality. This I like as well as any for its fine careless swing- 
ing measure and the mixture of homespun and poesy in the a ^f 

thought DigtzedbyV^aOgle 
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O, I have walked in Kansas 
Through many a harvest field, 
And piled the sheaves of glory there, 
And down the wild rows reeled: 

Each sheaf a little yellow sun, 
A heap of hot-rayed gold; 
Each binder like Creation's hand 
To mould suns, as of old. 

Straight overhead the orb of noon 
Beat down with brimstone breath: 
The desert wind from south and west 
Was blistering flame and death. 

And we felt free in Kansas 
From any sort of fear, 
For thirty thousand tramps like us 
There harvest every year. 

We sang in burning Kansas 
The songs of Sabbath-school, 
The "Day Star" flashing in the East, 
The "Vale of Eden" cool. 

We sang in splendid Kansas 
"The flag that set us free"— 
That march of fifty thousand men 
With Sherman to the sea. 

Our beds were sweet alfalfa hay 
Within the barn-loft wide. 
The loft doors opened out upon 
The endless wheat-field tide. 

I loved to watch the wind-mills spin 
And watch that big moon rise. 
I dreamed and dreamed with lids half-shut, 
The moonlight in my eyes. 

For all men dream in Kansas 
By noonday and by night, 
By sunrise yellow, red and wild 
And moonnse wild and white. 

The wind would drive the glittering clouds, 
The cottonwoods would croon, 
And past the sheaves and through the leaves 
Came whispers from the moon. 
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Aren't they splendid fellows, this Harry Kemp and this 
Nicholas Vachei Lindsay, and don't they make you see how 
adorable is youth when touched with genius and the light 
of the spirit? It seems to me that I have heard some dull 
but pretentious persons raise their voices in despair over the 
future of poetry in this country. How fatuous and respect- 
able! They were looking everywhere but in the right direc- 
tion for the coming Poets, and could not see them arriving, 
gods in disguise, by the turnpike and the cinder path. 

Women an& Xtbettp 

fT is quite possible for a woman to have a full complement 
of brains— even as much as Dr. Woods Hutchinson al- 
lows her — and still to be so proud of her womanhood as 
to refuse to debase it by engaging in the present frenzied agita- 
tion for the suffrage. 

Such a woman is Annie Nathan Meyer of New York, who 
writes me that "it's no wonder feminists are against the War : 
— it has swept women off the front page!" 

The point is neatly made. Equally effective is her remark 
that we are suffering in America not only from feminization 
but from "spinisterization." Part of the spinisterization is due 
to the distaste certain incomplete women feel toward being re- 
garded as "child-bearers" — a perversity which seems to sup- 
ply a large animus to the suffrage movement here and abroad. 

The slush about "war brides" which has recently filled the 
foolish press, and the threat that women should refuse to 
perform their supreme duty to the race, have especially moved 
the scorn of Annie Nathan Meyer. Her comment thereupon 
will not be cherished by the feminists: — 

"I can conceive of a woman proud to be the instrument 
of repopulating her stricken land — glad to bind up its wounds 
by bearing more citizens!" The country's greatest need just 
now is more women of the type of Annie Nathan Meyer, who 
are not afraid to declare the faith that is in them and who will 
rally to the standard of true womanhood. 

Unluckily it cannot be denied that a tendency toward Puri- 
tanism and a certain taste for oppression in the name of right- 
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eousness, are innate in many good women and give them a 
hankering for the means of gratification, i. e., the ballot and 
political power. A writer in the London "Egoist 11 puts this so 
strongly and tersely that I cannot do better than give him the 
word. He says: — 

One of the greatest dangers to human freedom is the 
woman of the Bloody Mary type. This kind of woman is 
powerful to-day in all women's movements. The woman 
suffrage organizations, temperance societies, purity leagues, 
and all such bodies, swarm with Bloody Marys. 

The essential characteristic of Bloody Mary was that she 
was an extraordinarily kind and good woman who hated 
liberty. "It takes a thoroughly good woman to do a thor- 
oughly stupid thing," says Oscar Wilde. Bloody Mary is the 
classical example. She was firmly convinced that everybody 
who was not a good Catholic would be shut up in a red- 
hot coffin for all eternity. Her heart was grieved at the 
thought that anybody should suffer such an awful fate, and 
she determined to extirpate the cruel heretics who were 
bringing such misery upon the world. But she had some pity 
even for the heretics. In order to save them from an 
eternity of torture, she burned them to death over a fire of 
green wood, so that they might burn very slowly and have 
ample time to repent. An equally kind woman was Isabella 
of Spain, who sanctioned the Spanish Inquisition with the 
same benevolent intentions. 

Wherever women have attained any power in the world, 
they are using that power exactly as Isabella and Bloody 
Mary used their power when they had it. The great example 
is the United States. The States which have established 
woman suffrage are vomiting forth a fuliginous cloud of 
penalties and prohibitions of every imaginable kind. Benev- 
olent women are glorying in the fact that they have raised 
the minimum penalty for rape in California to ten years' 
imprisonment. It was only five years before — a scandalous 
state of things! If a boy of fourteen has relations with a 
girl under eighteen, even at her own request, that is rape! 
I need not say that all such forms of wickedness as dancing, 
beer-drinking, bathing without stockings, and so on, are 
being rigorously suppressed. Two young men in California 
were lately sentenced to eighteen months' imprisonment for 
the offence of accompanying two young women, both above 
the age of consent, into an adjoining State, for "immoral" 
purposes. The negro pugilist Jack Johnson is accused of a 
similar "offence," and the newspapers are announcing that 
if Johnson should visit Cuba or Mexico, the United States 
Government will take steps to have him !ddsap:;cd in order 
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that he may be tried for the outrage. Of course, you al- 
ready know that a young negro boy was lately sent to prison 
for thirty years in California for forcibly kissing a white 
girl on the street 

If you will turn your eyes on the English suffrage move- 
ment, I fear you will find a good many Bloody Marys there. 
They are all extremely kind-hearted and gentle, and they 
would shrink from no form of cruelty or torture in order to 
diminish human liberty. I advise you to get a good picture 
of Bloody Mary, and carefully study the features and the 
expression. You will be astonished to find how closely she 
resembled some of the very good women of the present day! 

Some of this writer's statements might be qualified to ad- 
vantage, and he is not entirely without prejudice himself. 
I think he might fairly have joined the Bloody Elizabeths to 
the Bloody Marys and Isabellas, for surely there is little 
choice between the two ungentle daughters of Henry the 
Eighth — that "Wot of blood and grease upon the history of 
England/' as Dickens called him. But his argument is as 
sound in the main as it is vigorously expressed, and he has 
spoken well for liberty. The warning is one that we may 
well take to heart, seeing that we lead the world in a weak- 
minded condescension toward women, which we are apt to 
dignify with the name of chivalry. May we have sense enough 
to save ourselves from the impending petticoat tyranny which 
is threatened in the present assault upon manhood suffrage: 
— *f is not at all certain that we have! 

Readers of this magazine, who have been following the 
Editor's articles on the subject, will now better understand his 
position: that he fears the ballot for women, not because it 
would mean more liberty, but because he is sure it would 
mean less liberty! This is or ought to be the paramount rea- 
son for opposing unlimited woman suffrage. 

JLbc Cloven Doot 

4A ELIGION and prohibition are not the happy bedfellows 

■\ that some well-paid agitators would have us believe. 

In fact they are often at violent odds, whilst now and 

then it is seen that Prohibition is using Religion merely as a 

mask for Bigotry. 
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Thus, for example, in the raw new State of Arizona which 
voted "dry" last fall by a small majority, the following 
Amendment to the Constitution was adopted: — " Ardent spir- 
its, ale, beer, wine, or intoxicating liquors of whatever kind 
shall not be manufactured in or introduced into the State of 
Arizona, under any pretense." 

This debars even the use of wine for sacramental pur- 
poses, although the same is usually excepted in prohibitory 
legislation. And right here peeps out the Devil's hoof of 
bigotry! 

Roman Catholics are not very numerous in Arizona, but 
few or many, under the American Constitution they are sup- 
posed to be protected in the full and free exercise of their 
religion. It is clear that the Arizona prohibition law would 
annul this guaranty, as wine is essential to the sacrifice of 
the Mass in the Roman Catholic ritual. If there is no wine 
there can be no Mass, in the true and ancient and canonical 
sense. 

Hence the Arizona Catholics seem to have good grounds for 
the complaint that the prohibition law was, at least second- 
arily, intended to mask a blow at their religion. Many peo- 
ple will be interested to learn from this incident that Prohibi- 
tion and Roman Catholicism can never make common cause 
together. And they will wonder perhaps to see the Old 
Church standing firm for liberal ideas in a time when the pub- 
lic rage for intolerance and limitation of personal liberty 
threatens us with a new Puritanism! 

Take another instance and one nearer home. The New York 
Presbytery lately entertained charges against the Rev. Dr. 
Parkhurst, that in the recent California election he by per- 
sonal letter influenced the result against Prohibition. His 
heinous offence was that he wrote to some persons in Cali- 
fornia who had asked his views on the matter, and stated 
that in his opinion Prohibition has always failed wherever 
tried. He further expressed the belief that a limited form of 
prohibition would be preferable to a blanket enactment, and 
he favored legislating only against the stronger alcoholic bev- 
erages, whisky, brandy, etc. 

California rejected Prohibition, and so an attempt was made 
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to hold Dr. Parkhurst responsible. The mere fact of such a 
proceeding certifies to what a head has grown the bold intol- 
erance of those super-zealous persons who are seeking to 
make Religion a partner of Prohibition. 

It will occur to many people not lacking judgment that if 
Dr. Parkhurst can be brought to book for this "offence," it 
will be like putting Common Sense itself on trial 1 

And if the servant can be so punished for speaking the truth 
as he saw it, what would the sapient divines of the New York 
Presbytery say to the Master Himself — who changed water 
into wine by the very first of His miracles, and who "came 
eating and drinking"? . . . 

[Since the above was put into type the Presbytery dismissed 
the charges against Dr. Parkhurst as lacking sufficient evi- 
dence, but at the same time expressed their sympathy with the 
California prohibitionists. Dr. Parkhurst, in a statement to 
the press, re-affirmed his position that prohibitory laws do not 
cure the evils of intemperance, while they open the door to 
other offences and bring the law under contempt He also 
reiterated his conviction that no ban should be placed on the 
milder alcoholic beverages, beer and light wines, etc.] 



H letter 

» PRINT the following letter from no egotistic motive, 
though I need not deny that it has made me glad. It is 
likely enough that I may strain my privilege in publish- 
ing it, which I do nevertheless, in order that some good 
friends of mine may learn that the labor goes not always 
without blessing or reward. 

"I never wrote you a letter because I wanted you to be a 
kind of mysterious person. I never wanted to see a pic- 
ture of you, because I hate to think that you might be — 
well, just a human being, just as somebody else we might 
love for their personality or we might dislike. 

"In a very humble position which I was forced by circum- 
stances to occupy after my arrival in this blessed country of 
liberty nine years ago — notwithstanding I had an M. D. in 
my pocket and several books of mine had appeared in Europe 
— I picked up the Papyrus in a waste-paper basket Its size 
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and its cover must have attracted me. The first English 
stories I made an attempt to read were yours and it was 
quite a bit of work to gather the words from the dictionary 
and put them in syntactic relation, but I grasped the beauty 
and simplicity of your style by intuition, I think. And later 
on, in my career as newspaper man, I found always the right 
thing in the Papyrus. I nad never spoken about you or your 
publication or your existence to the girl who subsequently 
became my wife. The first thing she ever gave me was a 
copy of your Palms op Papyrus with your autograph, which 
she had found in a second-hand bookstore in Detroit 

"You pointed out to me the men whose writings have given 
meaning, beauty and value to my life — not only Poe and 
others who wrote in the English language, but men of my 
own tongue whom I had not appreciated justly before you 
presented them to me. To tell you all this is rather an 
intrusion upon some of those things we like to think and 
to feel but can speak of only with hesitation and rather 
reluctantly."—* * * 

* * * 
A rose by any other name would smeM as sweet. For 
instance: Oliver Onions. 



Russia may never get Constantinople, but at any rate she 
has got Petrograd instead of the historic St. Petersburg— a 
foolish and barren exchange. 



In New Jersey, which is to vote on woman suffrage next 
fall, the ladies will not be asked the brutal question, "How 
old are you?" but the agreeable substitute, "Are you more 
than 21 ?" This concession to feminism is highly flattering to 
the punk statesmanship of New Jersey. 



In the "Review of Reviews" Dr. Shaw sensibly remarks: 
"It would have been rather fortunate if the whole tribe of 
English writers of books, pamphlets and newspaper articles 
upon the war, had been sent at once to the trenches, along 
with the writers of France." 

The case of our American literary and journalistic bellig- 
erents is not so easily disposed of. Perhaps a term of six 
months at hard labor would in most instances adjust the 
punishment to the crime. 
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Colorado, where women have had the ballot for twenty 
years, is a lovely example of what follows after you have 
taken the brains out of government! 



Watch the "great" editors as they pursue the fleeting No- 
toriety and Vulgarity of the hour. See how the sapient Mr. 
Hearst attaches himself firmly to the coat-tails of the Rev. 
Billy Sunday. 



Blessed is he or she that makes two subscribers grow 
where only one grew before! If you like The Phoenix 
and wish to pass the joy along, send us the names of your 
discerning friends: — we will do the rest. 



We have sent over twenty-five million dollars in money 
and supplies to Belgium, and God knows we did this only 
after zealously relieving distress at home! God He knows 
also that we sent no money to Belgium which was owing to 
people in America!! 



I wonder if the fanatical feminists, male and female, ever 
stop to ask themselves what will happen when the romance 
of sex is forgotten or lost sight of in the furious struggle 
between men and women which universal suffrage is sure to 
bring? Have you ever noticed how chivalry disappears from 
the relation of the sexes as soon as their selfish interests 
clash or when they come into any sort of economic opposi- 
tion? Take a lesson from the Sub-way of what women may 
expect when they throw down the gage of battle to men. 



To Eunice:— The phrase "vers libre" means free verse, i. e., 
verse without regular rhyme, rhythm or metre. Walt Whit- 
man was the original patentee in this country, but he has had 
many imitators at home and abroad — too many for his good 
repute. As a rule, the devotees of "vers libre" are in- 
competent to write regular verse and lack ability to express 
themselves in plain prose. That is not an unfair description 
of the "free poets" (with a few exceptions). Happily the 
reader is also free to avoid their curiously deformed effusions. 
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Several persons whose subscriptions were long over-daft 
have taken occasion to lapse, alleging that I had offended 
their modesty and further, that I had deceived them into tJbe » 
belief that I was convent-bred! Truly the spirit of intoler- 
ance is abroad in the land. Also, money is very tight ! 



After this trifling war, when it is over and done with, we 
shall perhaps begin to get some reliable news of the affair. 
Meantime the efforts of the great, or greatly advertised, "spec- 
ial correspondents" like Richard Harding Davis and Fred- 
erick Palmer, to look wise and to write in the old MacGahan 
ride-to-Khiva style, serve to relieve the sterner aspects of 
the struggle. 



Have you seen "Greenwich Village/' written (mainly) and 
published by Messer Guido Bruno from his garret in Wash- 
ington Square? It is scarcely more than a leaflet, yet now and 
then an issue of it is worth the tons of punk which go to 
make up the "great" magazines and journals of New York. 
It is quaint, original, different: there is true inspiration back 
of it and the unbought soul of a poet. To come upon such a 
genuine, modest talent in that wilderness of noisy mediocrities 
is like finding a flower in a desert 



AD MICHAELEM 
pro Dbcimo Lustro 

Michael, why a cup of sorrow? 

Age witn you comes not to stay. 
April sixth may go a-begging— 

You are re-born every day. 

Brother, why this note of sadness? 

Youth and joy are yours for aye. 
Years are but a birthday trouble — 

You are re-born every day. 

Comrade, lift your glass and spirit — 
I'm on the "road to Mandalay." 

A fiff for Time and birthday fables — 

We are re-born every dayl 
' Amsen Rihanl 
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Elbert tmbbarfc 

/ returned, and saw under the sun that the race 
is not to the swift nor the battle to the strong 
. . . but time and chance happeneth unto all. 

^^HIS text from the Preacher was often on the lips of El- 
Vlf bert Hubbard in the days of our intimacy, the begin- 
ning of which was twenty years ago. It supplied the 
tide for his novelized life of John Brown of Ossawatomie 
(perhaps his most ambitious attempt at book- writing) . He re- 
curred to it again and again in his essays, as if it were the 
ground-note of his thought. Beyond question, it haunted him 
like a threat of Destiny, for having come a little late to his 
chosen work, no man was ever more wrought upon by a 
fury to achieve— to accomplish— to do his stint at whatever 
cost, and pass on! 

And like a finger pointed with flame, it rose before my mind 
with the first rumor of his terrible fate. There, I said, is the 
burden of all the years ... the unseen menace that so 
often oppressed his spirit. And the Preacher's words knelled 
in my ear with a crushing weight of irony. For here indeed 
was a case, if ever there were one, in which the race was not 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. 

Elbert Hubbard was a fatalist. I saw this from an early 
moment of our acquaintance. Many took this trait for a 
pose; some deduced from it a character for heartlessness, 
which they freely thrust upon him. Both were wrong. His 
fatalism was deeply rooted in his nature, and it imparted a 
certain melancholy Hamlet-like charm to his personality (I 
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speak of him as I first knew him). His gait was that of a 
man who would be wise and cautious in all ways, but who 
knew that the ordering of ultimate destinies is not within any 
man's power. He carried himself bravely and jauntily, yet 
with circumspection; and often he seemed to pause and listen 
for a word of the Fates. I could not imagine him playing the 
coward to Destiny. Short as was the grace allowed him, I 
believe he stood up like a brave man in the last awful mo- 
ment, and that no man on the Lusitania met his death with 
a stronger soul. 

But he died not alone. The woman who had been the great 
love of his life, — and for whom in the eyes of the world he 
had made shipwreck of his life, — shared his death. Hand in 
hand they went together into the Silence, called home by the 
Searcher of hearts, to whom alone is judgment. I must think 
it was a lovely and enviable consummation for these two, with 
just the touch of tragedy needed to make their story immor- 
tal: she, I am sure, would not have avoided such a death to 
live a queen 1 

But swift upon this thought, with its gracious and healing 
implications, comes regret at the striking down of the strong 
worker, the paralysis of that hive of industry of which he was 
the busy directing brain, the dismay of a community which 
loses in him its bond of union and support, the grief of the 
many throughout the country who admired his ready and 
versatile talent. And once more we realize that the empty 
space where but just now stood a strong man, is the most 
woeful thing in nature. 

The present writer was unlucky enough to have been es- 
tranged from Elbert Hubbard, some fourteen years ago, by 
circumstances which need not now be recalled. The quarrel 
was actively served and diligently promoted by our common 
friends : — I don't think the hearts of the principals were ever 
much in it. But it was a very pretty quarrel, fed by mischiev- 
ous tongues and eagerly ministered to by the creatures of 
envy, hatred and jealousy. There was bitter talk and counter- 
talk which the common friends alluded to traded back and 
forth with a quite incredible alacrity, never forgetting to dot 
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and carry one in the process. And alas! there was too much 
bitter writing, which I for my part would most gladly blot 
out I can only hope that no ill-conditioned person may take 
it into his head to reprint any words of mine put forth long 
ago in anger and bitterness. I have no sort of fellowship 
with those who will not let the dead rest and who would 
heap obloquy and judgment upon the grave. 

I loved Elbert Hubbard in the first years of our comradeship, 
and though we fell out at length and were never really recon- 
ciled, I never hated him. How could I hate a man who 
seemed to share the ideals of my youth,— a friend with whom 
I have laughed and held communion in the things of the 
mind? . . . 

Perhaps I am not to be pitied for the estrangement, in a 
way, as it gives me leave to recall the Elbert Hubbard of 
eighteen or twenty years ago— a quaintly romantic figure, with 
its bravado of long hair and eccentric costume ; the dark mag- 
netic eye with its hint of power, the mobile face, a little stern, 
that yet easily yielded to mirth. If it were not too fantastic, I 
would almost say, a blend of Alfred Jingle and Robert Louis 
the beloved. His smile was very beautiful in those days: 
both men and women readily yielded to its fascinating charm. 
The dreamer was then uppermost in Elbert Hubbard, so that 
those who knew the man only in his later, harder period may 
scarce recognize this portrait 

Alas, the race is not to the swift nor the battle to the 
strong 1 

It is the man I knew and loved, the bon camarade, the mel- 
ancholy Jaques of our lighter literature, as rare a spirit as 
ever wore the motley, who now stands before me as I trace 
these words: summoning me to remember him in the light of 
those vanished years when friendship was as precious and 
perturbing as love itself— when the heart gave of its fulness 
and kept no record of its bounty— when the Dream and the 
Glory were the dearer that it lured us both. . . . 

Yes . . . yes, I remember. 

Sleep well, my friend! Michael Monahan. 
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^¥*HE old days— the far days— 
^^ The overdear and fair! — 
The old days — the lost days- 
How lovely they were ! 
The old days of Morning, 

With the dew-drench on the flowers, 
And apple-buds and blossoms 
Of those old days of ours. 

Then was the real gold 

Spendthrift Summer flung; 
Then was the real song 

Bird or Poet sung! 
There was never censure then, — 

Only honest praise — 
And all things were worthy of it 

In the old days. 

There bide the true friends— 
The first and the best; 

There clings the green grass 
Close where they rest: 

Would they were here? No;— 
Would we were there! . . . 

The old days— the lost days- 
How lovely they were! 

James Whitcomb Riley. 

Jl J» J» 

Sun and Sea 

^* HE sun melts in the blue midday sky, pouring hot, many- 
^^ coloured rays on to the water and the earth. The sea 
slumbers and exhales an opal mist, the bluish water 
glistens like steel. A strong smell of brine is carried to the 
lonely shore. 

The waves advance and splash lazily against a mass of grey 
stones; they roll slowly upon the beach and the pebbles make 
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a jingling sound; they are gentle waves, as clear as glass, 
and there is no foam on them. 

The mountain is enveloped in a violet haze of heat, the 
grey leaves of the olive-trees shine like old silver in the sun ; 
in the gardens which cover the mountain-side the gold of 
lemons and oranges gleams in the dark velvet of the foliage ; 
the red blossoms of pomegranate-trees smile brightly, and 
everywhere there are flowers. 

How the sun loves the earth! 

There are two fishermen on the stones. One is an old man, 
in a straw hat. He has a heavy-looking face, covered on 
cheeks and chin and upper lip with grey bristles; his eyes 
are embedded in fat, his nose is red, and his hands are sun- 
burnt. He has cast his pliant fishing-rod far out into the sea, 
and he sits upon a rock, his hairy legs hanging over the green 
water. A wave washes up and bathes them, and from the 
dark toes clear, heavy drops of water fall back into the sea. 

Behind the old man, leaning with one elbow on a rock, 
stands a tawny black-eyed fellow, thin and lank. On his 
head is a red cap, and a white jersey covers his muscular 
torso; his blue trousers are rolled up to the knee. He tugs 
with his right hand at his moustache and looks thoughtfully 
out to sea; in the distance black streaks of fishing boats are 
moving, and far beyond them, scarcely visible, is a white 
sail; the white sail is motionless, and seems to melt like a 
cloud in the sun. 

"Is she a rich signora?" the old man inquires, in a husky 
voice, as he makes an unsuccessful effort to cross his knees. 

The young man answered quietly: 

"I think so. She has a brooch, and ear-rings with large 
stones as blue as the sea, and many rings, and a watch. . . . 
I think she is an American." 

"And beautiful?" 

"Oh yes! Very slender, it is true, but such eyes, just like 
flowers, and, do you know, a mouth so small, and slightly 
open." 

"It is the mouth of an honest woman and of the kind that 
loves but once in her life." 

"I think so too." 
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The old man drew in his rod, winked as he looked at the 
hook, and muttered with a laugh: 

"A fish is no fool, to be sure." 

"Who fishes at midday?' 1 asked the youth, getting down on 
his knees. 

"I," replied the old man, putting on fresh bait And, hav- 
ing thrown the line far into the sea, he asked : 

"You rowed her till the morning, you said?" 

"The sun was rising when we got out on the shore," readily 
replied the young man, with a heavy sigh. 

"Twenty lire? 

"Yes." 

"She might have given more." 

"She might have given much." 

"What did you speak to her about?" 

The youth seemed annoyed and lowered his head gloomily. 

"She does not know more than ten words, so we were 
silent!" 

"True love," said the old man, looking back and showing 
his strong teeth in a broad smile, "strikes the heart like light- 
ning, and is as dumb as lightning, you know." 

The young man picked up a large stone and was about to 
throw it into the sea, but he threw it back over his shoulder; 
saying: 

"Sometimes one cannot understand what people want with 
different languages." 

"They say some day it will be different," said the old man, 
after a moment's thought. 

Over the blue surface of the sea, in the far-off milky mist, 
noiselessly glides a white steamer, like the shadow of a 
cloud. 

"To Sicily," said the old man, nodding towards the steam- 
er. 

From somewhere or other he took a long, uneven, black 
cigar, broke it in two and, handing one-half over his shoul- 
der to the young man, asked: 

"What did you think about as you sat with her?" 

"Man always thinks of happiness." 
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"That's why he is always so stupid," the old man put in 
quietly. 

They began to smoke. The blue smoke wreaths hung over 
the stones in the breathless air, which was impregnated with 
the rich odor of fertile earth and gentle water. 

"I sang to her and she smiled." 

"Eh?" 

"But you know that I sing badly." 

"Yes, I know." 

"Then I rested the oars and looked at her." 

"Ah!" 

"I looked, saying to myself: 'Here am I, young and strong, 
while you are languishing. Love me and make me happy.' " 

"Was she feeling lonely?" 

"Who that is not poor goes to a strange land if be feels 
merry?" 

"Bravo!" 

"I promise by the name of the Virgin Mary— I thought to 
myself — that I will be kind to you and that everybody shall be 
happy who lives near us." 

"Well, well!" exclaimed the old man, throwing back his 
large head and bursting into loud bass laughter. 

"I will always be true to you." 

"H'm." 

"Or— I thought— let us live together a little while; 1 will 
love you to your heart's content; then you can give me some 
money for a boat and rigging, and a piece of land ; and I will 
return to my own dear country and will always, as long as I 
live, remember and think fondly of you." 

"There's some sense in that." 

"Then — towards the morning — it seemed to me that I need- 
ed nothing, that I did not want money, only her, even if it 
were only for one night." 

"That is simpler." 

"Just for one single night" 

''Well, well!" said the old man. v 

"It seems to me, Uncle Pietro, that a small happiness is al- 



ways more honest" 



The old man was silent. His thick, shaven lips were com 
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pressed; he looked intently into the green water. The young 
man sang quietly and sadly: 

"Oh, sun!" 

"Yes, yes," said the old man suddenly, shaking his head, "a 
small happiness is more honest, but a great happiness is bet- 
ter. Poor people are better-looking, but the rich are stronger. 
It is always so." 

The waves rock and splash. Blue wreaths of smoke float, 
like nymphs, above the heads of the two men. The young 
man rises to his feet and sings quietly, his cigar stuck in a 
corner of his mouth. He leans his shoulder against the grey 
side of the rock, folds his arms across his chest, and looks 
out to sea with the eyes of a dreamer. 

But the old man is motionless, his head has sunk on his 
breast and he seems to doze. 

The violet shadows on the mountains grow deeper and 
softer. 

"O sun!" sings the youth. 

"The sun was born more beautiful, 
More beautiful than thou ! 
Bathe me in thy light, 
O sun! 
Fill me with thy life !" 



The green waves chuckle merrily. 



Maxim Gorky. 



ji jl ji 

Sbaw and tbe Uaboo 

W^R. FRAZER, in "The Golden Bough," has pointed out 
A? that there are taboos of holiness and taboos of pollu- 
tion. "Bloody" which in Shaw's play "Pygmalion" re- 
cently made such a pother, must, therefore, be one of the 
"taboos of pollution." Its non-use "secludes persons from the 
rest of the world so that the dreaded spiritual danger shall 
neither reach them nor spread from them." The dreaded 
spiritual danger in its use in England is to be mistaken for a 
person of common or low breeding, because of the special 
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meanings which the word as such a person uses it has ob- 
tained among them. What "bloody" implies to an English 
navvy it would be hard for the navvy to explain. It has a dif- 
ferent connotation with almost every noun it qualifies, and 
with almost every intonation of the voice of the adept pro- 
nouncing it. I have heard a Liverpool sailor use it with fear- 
ful implications, and I have heard a Cockney coster give it an 
expression of the most disgusting meanings. And yet I find 
it very difficult to define the word as used by either. 

The row is all over now, for Bernard Shaw has withdrawn 
the objectionable word; so that even we in America may 
safely see "Pygmalion" and discuss its sinister humor. What's 
it all about? Oh, nothing very important. Shaw is just tak- 
ing "a rise" out of fashionable society for its silly fashions in 
speech, and searing it a little with his sardonic humor, as he 
has so often done before, for its stupidity and inanity. When 
the flower-girl, whom Professor "Pygmalion" Higgins is shap- 
ing, by means of his science of phonetics, into a perfect type 
of an English lady, forgets her teaching at a preliminary trial 
"at home" day, and shocks her listeners by falling into her 
native vernacular, the professor explains that the handsome 
and distinguished young lady's woodnotes wild are nothing 
but the new fashions in speech. Poor, dear Mrs. Eynsford 
Hill, a pathetic lady of ancient lineage who is trying, on a 
hundred and fifty pounds a year and a Fulham villa, to make 
people believe she is of Belgravia with five thousand a year, 
has swallowed some tough mouth fuls in these her later days, 
driven to it as she has been by her daughter Clara. But, real- 
ly, you know, this new fashion is rather— er—er — , don't you 
know? She has Mrs. Higgins's full sympathy. But Clara, the 
anxious, eager, climbing Gara, is made of sterner stuff. She 
considers her mother's attitude to be nothing but Victorian 
prudery. And "Pygmalion" Higgins, an absent-minded ar- 
tist and savant, given over to very profane utterances, sides 
with her. "Such damned nonsense!" he calls it. To which 
Miss Eynsford Hill bravely adds: "Such bloody nonsense!" 

Mr. Shaw, of course, is no respecter of classes, in the sense 
in which that word is understood in England. As a Social- 
ist he is a democrat in the most far-reaching i 
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the word. To htm, a taboo, whether of a thing, or a custom, 
or a habit, or a word, which secludes any persons from the 
rest of their kind, is nothing more nor less than a remnant of 
barbarian times — a superstition. Shaw, as the Knight-errant 
of Intelligence, has been engaged, during the whole of his 
literary life, tilting at superstitions. Consciously and uncon- 
sciously he has behaved very rudely to the English people. He 
has been a standing menace to all those who nurse those be- 
liefs and formulas of conduct which the Englishman holds 
most dear. He has worked hard and well ; but how far he has 
succeeded remains yet to be seen. 

In "Pygmalion" he undertakes to ridicule the silly fashion, 
which has come into vogue of late years among the "hupper 
succles" and among those who ape them, for affecting slang 
and for using words and phrases, as current small talk, which 
are totally inappropriate and which are so used because they 
do away with thinking. At the same time, he sets himself the 
serious task to jeer at the word "taboo." A very proper un- 
dertaking for a writer of comedies of manners; as proper as 
was Moliere's similar undertaking in, let us say, "Les Pre- 
cieuses Ridicules." But Moliere spoke to Frenchmen, and 
Shaw is laughing at Englishmen. And there's a world of dif- 
ference between the two situations — far wider and profounder, 
perhaps, than even Shaw's satiric plummet has sounded. A 
Frenchman will laugh even at himself, and cry "ben trovato!" 
But an Englishman cannot laugh at himself. Nay, he dare 
not. His one strength is his self-esteem, which enables him 
to attempt blindly and to succeed in doing admirably what an- 
gels would fear undertaking. He must maintain that at any 
cost ; for he has nothing else to fall back on. So that he who 
touches him there touches him on the raw. And this for an- 
other and profounder reason. The Englishman's self-esteem 
(it often riles us by its damnable air of stupid superiority) 
unlike the American's brag or the Frenchman's vanity, is not 
really personal. It is bound up with his love for his country. 
Insult the Englishman, as an Englishman, and you have in- 
sulted England. Offend his amour propre and you have ridi- 
culed and belittled his native land. He is then your bitterest 
enemy. What saves you from instant chastisement is his com- 
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forting reflection that you know no better, and his retirement 
into his sense of superiority. His very blood sings "Britannia 
rules the waves," and when he chants "God Save the King" 
he is absolutely certain that the Deity will answer his prayer. 
To an Englishman, his love for his country or what we call 
patriotism is the highest expression of his being. He will 
fight for the "tight little island" to the death. It is true he 
will also lie for it and cheat for it ; but he will not think he is 
lying or cheating, because nothing can be wrong which makes 
for England's greatness, England's power and England's pros- 
perity—especially England's prosperity. He will continue to 
be of this faith and will continue to act on it were ten thou- 
sand Shaws to point the jesters' fingers of scorn at him. 

Now this strange attribute is of the very soul of the Eng- 
lishman's Middle Class for whom their King is in reality God's 
vice-gerent and their dukes, earls and lords his anointed at- 
tendants. We have but to read Boswell's "Life of Johnson," 
Forster's "Life of Dickens" and the "Ana" of Thackeray to 
have this fact brought home to us in its naked actuality. 
Johnson, Dickens, and Thackeray were, seemingly, snobs. The 
truth is, their attitude to their sovereigns and lords was not 
snobbery at all. It was but the Middle Class Englishman's 
way of expressing his patriotic sentiments. They "loved a 
lord" because he stood to them for England Even Shakes- 
peare himself is a shining example of this peculiar trait 
That's one reason why Englishmen worship him. 

People so tempered make and unmake their own taboos. To 
expect them to give them up because of a jester's jeers is to 
expect more than is in reason. They are thrice triple armed 
in their conceit against his barbed arrows. Nay, the jester is 
here in a parlous situation. He is playing with fire, and if he 
have not a care he may find that he has singed more than his 
whiskers. Shaw showed the better part of valor in his wise 
discretion in withdrawing the objectionable word, at any rate 
from the mouth of the Middle Class's representative. The 
Cockney flower-girl, unformed or transformed, may speak her 
native vocabulary— that is art; but for the highly-bred lady 
to utter speech other than that sanctioned by her highly-bred 
order— that's insulting. The country is being dealt with as a 
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laughing-stock. Such conduct cannot be tolerated for a mo- 
ment. 

Temple Scott. 
Jl Jl Jl 

Daff3 tn Spring 

«EAVENS ! do you think this is a time to choose 
To give the good wine up? 
Just at the very moment when the rose 
In every garden blows! 
How can I so unseasonably refuse 
The Spring's own cup? 

Nay — call the minstrel ! So with lyre and reed, 

Roses and girls, and girls, and song and song, 
I may at length my hoarded virtue use, 

Ah! hoarded up too long! 
For I am sick to death of all the schools. 
And now at last, at last, that I am freed 
Awhile from wisdom's fools, 

Ah! full advantage of it will I take, 
And my deep thirst for beauty and for wine 

For once, at least, Til slake. 

Talk to me not about the Book of Sin, 

For, friend, to tell the truth, 
That is the book I would be written in — 
It is so full of youth! 

Richard Le Gallienne. 
Jl Jl Jl 
Emerson inscribed the word "Whim" over the door of his 
study. By this he signified in a way his approval of the theory 
of inspiration for the writer and his contempt for the Trollo- 
pian so-many-words-a-day plan, or theory of industry. Some- 
thing is to be said on both sides, but it seems beyond ques- 
tion that the creations of whim have a more perdurable charm 
and fascination for the select public, while the other sort are 
often profitable in the present and speedily forgotten. Most 
of our popular writers wisely elect to pass by the Emerson- 
ian "whim." s^ 
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from tbe "Oar&en of tfrutts" 

[In the "Mercure de France" there appeared not long ago 
a translation of some fragments from Saadi's "Garden of 
Fruits," but an exquisite translation such as only a French- 
man could make, preserving the scent and beauty of die 
immortal rose of Shiraz. Prostrating myself in apologies 
to the learned reader, I offer below a rude version of a few 
of the briefer selections — is it not to say a few petals from 
the rose? . . . Editor's Note.] 

fU EVER had I enjoyed moments more delicious. That 
■TO night I pressed my darling to my bosom, and I re- 
garded her sweet eyes intoxicated with sleep. I said 
to her: "Beloved, O my graceful cypress, this is not a 
time for slumber. Sing, O my nightingale! Let thy mouth 
open as a rose expands. Sleep no more, troubler of my 
heart! I wish that thy lips may pour for me the wine oi 
love," . . . Then my beloved looked at me and mur- 
mured: "I trouble thy heart and yet thou awakest me?" 

Love. 

A man saw a beautiful girl and at once love possessed his 
heart. As the dew impearls the leaves of a plant in Spring, 
so a cold sweat started upon the cheeks of this man. Hip- 
pocrates, who chanced to be riding by, asked the cause of 
his malady. 

Somebody told him: "The man you see is a holy dervish. 
Until this day he lived in solitude and prayer, but a young 
girl has stolen his heart and implacable love has thrown a veil 
over his eyes. When we reproach him for thus yielding to 
his affliction he makes us this angry reply: "Hold youf 
tongues! I have a right to complain, for the beauty of this 
young girl has made me mad." 

The celebrated Hippocrates thereupon remarked: "Our 
brother's language is far from being as admirable as his 
former virtue. Has God created a woman so beautiful only 
that this dervish may abandon himself to the intoxications 
of love? But his admiration might have been attracted 
to a new-born infant. The beauty of a babe at the breast is 
equal to the beauty of a young girl. And every sensible man 
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knows that a dromedary is as perfect a creature as the 
ravishing dancers of China and Turkestan!" . . . 

If, like Saadi, thou hast mistresses only in dream, then 
wilt thou be spared many sorrows and disillusions. 

Rose op Damascus. 

I recall with sadness these verses which I composed for a 
young girl of Damascus. She had asked me for them one 
night, and I was starting for Bagdad the next morning. — 

"I do not carry away the memory of the kisses thou 
wouldst have given me. I shall never see thee again. When 
thou shalt read these verses, when their humble words shall 
have told thee how much I have loved thee, I shall be far 
away, and thou wilt lament vainly — 'If I had but known!' 
. . . Leaning forward on my horse, I shall murmur: 'It 
is better thus. The heart which I offered her was not 
worthy of her/ . . . The kisses thou didst not give me 
another will give me perhaps? No! ... be not jealous 
without cause; for if there is more than one rose between 
Bagdad and Shiraz, that which I would have plucked to 
inhale its fragrance until my death can only be found at 
Damascus." 

Fatuity. 

A very pious sufi living at Cairo never pronounced a word. 
From every country the most eminent men came to visit him, 
as the moths are attracted by a flame. 

On a certain day our sufi remembered the famous say- 
ing: Language is given to man to make himself appreciated. 
He judged that he could not keep silent longer without risk 
of hurting his reputation. Thereupon he began to speak, 
and all his friends unanimously declared that they had 
never known a greater fool. Not only did they cease visit- 
ing him, but they turned his reputation to ridicule. He left 
Cairo after having engraved these lines on the wall of a 
mosque: / was wrong not to read in my intelligence as in 
a mirror. If I had done this I should not now be the butt 
of the city. I owed my renown to my silence. . . . / 
have spoken, my renown has vanished—! depart also. 
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Sec how the reed-pen keeps secret the Sultan's designs! 
It speaks only under the bites of the knife which cuts it. 

The Tears op the Candle. 

One night when I was wooing sleep in vain I heard a moth 
say to my candle: "I love to love. It is then logical that I 
should consume myself without truce, but you — why do you 
pour these burning tears?" 

"My brother," replied the candle, "a wicked man separated 
me from the honey, my sweet lover, and so I weep. But I 
see that you are unworthy to love — you have no courage, 
no resignation. My flame has given you only one kiss, and 
you fly! The fire of love has only scorched your wing. See 
how it embraces and destroys me! Instead of admiring 
my passionate resignation, my tears, you are interested only 
in the light I give. Notwithstanding, I am like Saadi. He 
smiles, but the fire of love devours him! . . . 

Some moments afterward a ravishing young girl came to 
extinguish my candle, which exhaled a black smoke, and she 
said: "Love ends thus. Death alone is entitled to its flame. 
Do not remain to weep upon the tombs of those conquered 
by love. Rise and say: "Glory to God! — these victims were 
the Elect." 

The Fall. 

A Pharisee had a fall on his stairway and died on the spot. 
A few nights afterward the son of this man saw his father 
in a dream, and asked him how he had made answer to the 
questions of the angels appointed to judge him. 

"My son," replied the other, "I made only one leap from 
the stairway into Hell!" 

Ingratitude. 

A Sultan had a fall from his horse, and the muscles of 

his neck in consequence remained paralyzed. He could not 

move his head, and the most celebrated doctors were unable 

to relieve him. A wise man, who had just arrived from 

Greece, succeeded in curing the monarch of his vexatious 

infirmity. But the sultan forgot to recompense his physician, 

and when the latter continued to call, ignored him corn- 
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pletely. The Greek, furious, went away, saying: "If I had 
not been skilful enough to straighten his cursed neck, he 
could not have turned aside his head on seeing me." 

Nevertheless, intent on his revenge, he ordered a slave to 
take to the palace a certain powder which the sultan was to 
throw on a brazier in order to inhale the smoke of h. The 
sovereign conformed to this prescription, but he sneezed so 
violently that the muscles of his neck were again dislocated. 

They ran at once to summon the Greek doctor, but in vain : 
he had disappeared. 

Jl Jl Jl 

Sifee Galfea t>£ tbe EMtor 

THE YEAR THAT IS GONE. 

MITH this present number we begin the second year of 
The Phoenix: also the twelfth and on* more 
since the founding of Papyrus. (I am not super- 
stitious, but my courage stops a little short of folly). 

Ah, what a year it has been, starting off with such high 
hopes and such a cheering welcome from all our friends old 
and new! To be quite candid, I have never dreamed of any- 
thing more than a moderate, oh very moderate success: just 
enough to enable me to write my free thought and live my 
own life, neither hampering nor hampered by another's will — 
that old pipe of independence, you know, which I have more 
or less vainly smoked this many a year! 

Robert Louis says wisely that it is not how much we earn 
for our day's wage, but how we earn it, that really matters. 

A crust and freedom would suit me better than any sort of 
servitude or capitulation, though gilded with the income of a 
Carnegie. But the world is so organized that one can at best 
but clutch the shadow of independence. Well, even for the 
shadow I would risk much . . . Nay, I would be the veri- 
est beggar in thy courts, oh Liberty! 

Well, as I was saying, we made so brave a start that for a 
brief ecstatic while I was hallucinated into the notion that 
Success was coming at last. Aye! here she was already, do- 
cile to my hand and bridle, the fickle jade so long ogled and 
courted in vain. And I was preparing to d b b£ very sweet on 
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her when suddenly she backs away from my caressing hand 
and gallops off down the road, with a disdainful flourish of 
heels. You know what happened in August 1 . . . 

Ah! we have heard much of the great misfortunes of this 
terrible War, and surely they are on a scale heretofore un- 
rivaled; but the petty individual^ tragedies and miseries— 
there is a tale that will never be told. Nay, I doubt if all the 
books in the world would contain it. 

Of all kindly arts that make for civilization and humanity, 
Literature has suffered most by the War. The fact is tre- 
mendously significant. Men ceased at once to read books and 
such few periodicals as reflect the literary spirit, and turned 
to those purveyors of vulgarity, brutality and barbarism — 
the newspapers. Nothing could more strongly attest the de- 
humanizing effects of the War. 

I will make bold to say that not a single great book has 
been written and published since this War began. 

Laws are silent amid arms, says the Roman proverb. Also 
the higher functions of the mind are interrupted, and the Re- 
public of the Intelligence cherished and held sacred by the 
£lite of all races, is for the time being ignored or abandoned. 

And this I believe is the heaviest indictment that can be 
brought against the War. 

Literature wears deepest mourning in France, the land of 
genius and ever fresh inspiration. Most of the young writers, 
the new generation of poets, have been killed, fighting as pa- 
triots; their brave young voices hushed forevermore. Ah, 
how the future has been cheated! Not since the Great Revo- 
lution has there been such a holocaust of genius, such a shed- 
ding of blood precious to Literature. Who does not weep 
for France, the chivalrous, the immortal Nurse of Art and 
Freedom! France! that summoned the enslaved nations of 
Europe to drink at the Fountain of Liberty, and when its 
waters failed gave of her very blood. France! the light- 
bringer, that first dispersed the mediaeval darkness and breaking 
open the ghettos accorded the rights of humanity to the Jew. 
France! the inspirer of liberty in a hundred lands. France! 
the supreme, the imperishable Republic! Cold in death lie 
that glorious band of young poets, while the talent of her 
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greatest living writer, who bears her name, is under the dou- 
ble eclipse of age and sorrow. Who would not weep for 
France? . . . 

Germany has suffered less in this way, and England's writ- 
ers have been mainly content to make war with the pen. But 
everywhere there has been a depression of Literature, gentlest 
and most human of the arts, and not least in our own country 
where a brazen-throated journalism and a noisy pseudo-liter- 
ature drown out the few elect voices. 

Under these conditions, ordinary and extraordinary, may I 
not feel that to have got safely through the year with The 
Phoenix is really a matter for congratulation? For indeed in 
these twelve months not a few literary adventurers have fall- 
en by the wayside who started as bravely as ourselves or even 
preceded us in the course. I will not pretend to deny that 
our survival strikes me as something of a miracle, and I can 
but piously refer it to Allah the compassionate, who has long 
suffered us to eat a crust, sheltered in the hollow of His 
mighty hand. 

Our friends need not deduce from anything here said or 
suggested that we are hankering for messages of praise or 
felicitation on having done our little part in holding the "line 
of the Aisne." If any such be due us (which we are loth to 
assert) we will accept the renewal of the reader's subscrip- 
tion as fully discharging the obligation. But whisper! — do 

it TO-DAY. 

Here's The Phoenix's best love and duty to all our friends, 
known and unknown. May the second year now opening 
prove a happier one for us all, and beyond any selfish con- 
cern, may it witness the final End of War for civilized hu- 
manity ! 



GLORIA MUNDI. 

«AVE you ever really thought upon the beauty of this 
world which is passing away before your eyes? You 
have read the words, "The eye is not satisfied with 
seeing nor the ear with hearing," but have you ever thought 
that they might bear another sense than the Holy Book gives 
them? c^ 
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For my part, when I come to die I know what my chief re- 
gret will be. Not for my poor human sins, which have really 
hurt nobody save myself and most of which I will have for- 
gotten. Not because I have missed the laurel which was 
the darling dream of my youth. Not because I have always 
fallen short of my ideal and, still worse, betrayed my own 
dearest hopes. Not for having failed to score in any one 
particular what the world calls a success. Not for these nor 
any other of the vain desires that mock the human heart in 
its last agony. 

No; I shall simply be sorry that I failed to enjoy so much 
of the beauty of this dear earth and sky, or even to mark it 
in my hurry through the days, my reckless pleasures, my stu- 
pid tasks that yielded me nothing. I shall think with utter 
bitterness of the time out of all the time given me I might 
have passed in profitably looking at the moon. Or in marking 
with an eye faithful to every sign, the advance of the ban- 
nered host of Summer unto the scattered and whistling dis- 
array of Autumn. How many of those wonderful campaigns 
have I really seen? — alas I I know too well how many I have 
numbered. 

There was a rapture of flowing water that always I was 
promising myself I should one day explore to the full; and 
now I am to die without knowing it. There were days and 
weeks and months of the universe in all its glory bidding for 
my admiration; yet I saw nothing of it all. My baser senses 
solicited me beyond the cosmic marvels. I lost in hours of 
sleep, or foolish pleasure, or useless labor, spectacles of beau- 
ty which the world had been storing up for millions of ages 
— perhaps had not been able to produce before my brief day. 
I regret even the first years of life when the universe seemed 
only a pleasant garden to play in and the firmament a second 
roof for my father's house. Grown older but no wiser, I 
planned to watch the sky from dawn to sunset and, on anoth- 
er occasion, from sunset to dawn ; but my courage or patience 
failed me for even this poor enterprise. I was a beggar at a 
feast of incomparable riches, and something always detained 
me from putting forth my hand; or I left the table which the 
high gods had spread and went eating husks with swine. And 
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now I am to die hungry, self -robbed of my share at the ban- 
quet of immortal beauty. Can Christian penitence find any- 
thing to equal the poignancy of such a regret? . . . 

Yet even as I write I am cheating myself in the old bank- 
rupt fashion, for the day outside my window is like a tremu- 
lous golden fire and the world overflows with a torrent of 
green life — life that runs down from the fervid heaven and 
suspires through the pregnant earth. It is the first of June, 
when Nature, like a goddess wild with the pangs of delivery, 
moves the whole earth with her travail, filling every bosom 
with the sweet and cruel pain of desire. Now she takes ac- 
count of nothing that does not fecundate, conceive or produce, 
intent only upon securing her own immortal life. And though 
she has done this a million and a million ages, yet is she as 
keen of zest as ever ; as avid for the full sum of her desire as 
when she first felt the hunger of love and life; as unwearied 
as on the morning of Creation. 

"Put away your foolish task," she seems to say. "Yet a few 
days and it and you will both be ended and forgotten. Come 
out of doors and live while the chance is left you. Come and 
learn the secret of the vital sap that is no less a marvel in the 
tiniest plant than in the race of man. If you can not learn 
that, I will teach you something else of value— the better that 
you ask me naught Leave your silly books and come into the 
great green out-of-doors, swept clean by the elemental airs. 
Here shall you find the answer to your foolish question, 
'What do we live for?'— Life ... life .. . life!" 



SEX IN THE MAGAZINES. 

y^ O you notice how the popular magazines — all of them — 
JV contrive to "put over" the Lure of Sex, while appar- 
ently complying with the strict letter of Comstockery? 
I protest it is funnier than "Mr. Dooley" and offers a sly 
note upon our hypocritical American puritanism. Hearst is 
the boldest and most brilliant performer upon the sexual 
chord. How he manages to keep within the rules of the 
game and never foul or hit below the belt, is a real miracle of 
tactics and refined pornography. If you were to cut Sex out 
of his publications, there would be precious little left, except 
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the "ads," and not enough intellectuality to fatten a flea's 
dream. 

In point of fact, none of the magazines,— not even the moat 
squeamish of them,— could live without the Sex bait This 
will be easily granted. But the presentation of the thing is a 
delicate matter, and the working out of this problem de- 
termines the success or failure of the publication. 

The uncertain element is, of course, the attitude of women, 
especially young women, whose absorbing interest in the one 
theme of love makes them the natural patrons of the popular 
magazine. Now the great editors have learned that women 
want Sex, plenty of it and all the time— but with a difference. 

Yes, the women want Sex in the magazines, but mis re- 
quirement is masked with so much coquetry and pretended 
reluctance that, as often happens in life, one never knows 
when one is pleasing them. This was the difficulty with my 
friend and neighbor, John Adams Thayer, during his brief 
control of the "Smart Set" He made the mistake of frankly 
telling the ladies what he proposed to give them. They don't 
like such frankness and their innate puritanism takes alarm at 
anything avowedly unconventional. To them the name is 
more than the blame. Mr. Thayer should have talked moral- 
ity like Hearst— and passed the goods over! Probably it has 
never occurred to this astute publisher that the ladies were 
most vexed with him when he restored the literary figleaf. 

Women want Sex, then, in their magazine reading, bat as I 
have said, with a difference. It must be an it were not! — 
that is, without strong virile flavor or rankness, fresh-bathed, 
clean-shaven, perfumed and prettified, especially touched up 
with all the allurements of romance. Nothing of the olentis 
hirci— nothing Horatian. 

A popular American woman novelist speaks in one of her 
stories of the husband of a newly married couple looking 
"like a young Bill-anger: that exquisitely gives the note of 
the attitude of our women toward Sex. It is a pose, not 
without a subtle sensual calculation. George Moore, yon re* 
member, insisted on the importance of lace and heliotrope in 
these affairs. Our gifted novelist Madame La Cantharide 
(or is it Amelie Rives?) has long demonstrated how strong 
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is the public taste for what may be called polite venery. The 
shop girls of the land yield readily to the seduction of her 
hectic art — and the years seem to bring no abatement of her 
carnal fires. 

Of course, there is the Young Girl to be considered, but 
4he is decidedly more sophisticated to-day than when Mr. 
Bok discovered her, some twenty-five years ago, and perhaps 
her mamma fears her more. Still the popular type of maga- 
zine hero remains as Gibson and Davis first imposed him on 
the maiden consciousness: Greek-featured, clean-shaven and 
boyish, a sort of idealized foot-ball hero or masculine exten- 
sion of the Young Girl herself (This ideal has exercised a 
tyrannous control over the female imagination. I remember 
a young man, a friend of mine, telling me how his bride of a 
few weeks confessed that she would have to leave him if he 
were hirsutely virile like other men!) But the Lure of Sex 
must be there, for a' that, and I find it discreetly played up 
even in that Temple of Purity, the "Ladies Home Journal" 
Indeed, the advertisers in this ultra-respectable magazine 
might be restrained to advantage in their use of pictorial mat- 
ter showing the female form divine in whole or in part By 
the whiskers of Cyrus, these exhibits are sometimes of a 
character to set the chairs moving I Certainly, if you bring 
together for comparison all the pictured "ads" in one issue of 
the magazine, the legs and curves and torsos and corset- 
fillers, etc., there would not seem to be much left for the im- 
agination. 

But this stricture cannot be laid against the reading mat- 
ter proper, which under the parthenic eye of Mr. Bok re- 
mains the closest shaven and the most deodorized article in 
the market Yet even here Sex the insuppressible often crops 
out (perhaps after Mr. Bok has gone away with the razor), 
and I find an amusing example in a late number of the 
"Journal." It is a little "prose poem" by Estelle Loomis, with 
the title, "When She Loves Him," and these sample extracts 
give the flavor of it 

Sometimes when I see a nice, clean baby in the street car I 
whisper to HIM : "Isn't that a nice baby r And there's always 
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a long pause before he says: "Cute, isn't it?" And all the time 
I never see that child, at all — and his look is so readable ! . . . 

I love HIM when a polite waiter at the restaurant tries to 
help me on with my coat. The firm, funny way he snatches it 
out of his hands and says: "I'll attend to that, thank you!" 
Sometimes, with a well-tipped waiter, I can get it half on be- 
fore he catches me. . . . 

Once his sister said : "You just ought to see HIM shaving ! 
His gestures and the weird faces he makes up!" That even- 
ing when I saw HIM, somehow he seemed like a different 
person in the world. I simply can not imagine how he looks 
shaving, somewhow, and secretly I'm so wild to see HIM do 
it that I wouldn't dare tell any one. . . . 

Often on the side piazza we stop talking and just think. My 
eyes just catch on something and I kind of look through a 
haze. Then I feel — see HIM staring at me, and just enjoy it ; 
it's fascinating. Then, when I suddenly turn to HIM, it's like 
pecking into a secret place. I love to see HIM blush. . . . 

As literature this is pure Bokkian, of course — it has the 
ecstatic note of insipidity and silliness which hall-marks the 
great Family Oracle. I quote it merely to show how foolish 
and futile and hypocritical is the pretence here or elsewhere 
to exclude Sex from the magazines. 



COHEN. 

mR. COHEN is the Greatest Thing in New York, the 
idol of the many-headed, the despair of the judicious, 
the personification of that triumphant mediocrity 
which hoots, sticks out the tongue or throws objurgatory 
brick-bats, if you don't like it. 

In a word, Mr. Cohen is New York— not the New York of 
the Four Hundred or of that more numerous and amply 
moneyed but still middle-class set which casts eyes of raven- 
ing envy upon these: Mr. Cohen is the real* New York, the 
Big Town, the Cosmopolis whose manners and morals are 
most extensively and convincingly on view. 

Everybody knows that Mr. Cohen is our greatest and most 
successful Actor; that, in his own elegant idiom, he has 
Sothern, Mantell, Warfield and all the rest of the legitimate 
stiffs backed clean off the porch. Everybody knows that who 
reads the Sunday papers — and who does not? But it is not 
so well known that the amazing Mr. Cohen is^ajfjj b the partic- 
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ular Ornament of our judiciary, our foremost Dramatist, our 
leading Art Critic, the accepted and all-potent Censor of our 
Literature, and one of the big chiefs of Yellow Journalism. 

It was Mr. Cohen the journalist who discovered and form- 
ulated the great truth expressed in the motto, No News With- 
out Sex — a profoundly original discovery which has started 
journalism on a new Era and immensely increased the busi- 
ness of the police courts. 

Mr. Cohen has made three newspaper readers grow where 
only one grew before — the criminal ratio may be a little 
higher. Only a carping envy would seek to underrake this great 
service or to quarrel with the fact that Mr. Cohen is deserved- 
ly the best-paid journalist in the world. 

It was Mr. Cohen the dramatist who hit upon the surprising 
idea that GIRL is the most popular word in the language and 
therefore embodied it in the titles of all his great plays— 
those works of genius which have put Shakespeare on the 
blink. Of course, this was only an extension of his discovery 
as to journalism, but it must be allowed as hardly less credita- 
ble to him. His utter extinction of the mountebank Shaw, — 
who had impudently represented the popular, i. e., Cohen 
play as given over to venery and vulgarity, — is one of the most 
hopeful things for the Drama that our day has witnessed. 

That Mr. Cohen is not less potent in the Realm of Litera- 
ture admits not of the least doubt, in face of the reading re- 
turns of the public libraries and the high tone of the New 
York literary press. It is Mr. Cohen who makes the Big Sel- 
lers, and many an author whose book goes off by the thou- 
sands to-day to be completely forgotten a year hence, is un- 
aware of his obligation toward this Great Man. 

Mr. Cohen's enlightened services to Art need no commen- 
tary—the statues of New York supply that and sufficiently 
chant his praises. 

On the bench we note an admirable manifestation of the 
Cohen genius in that the learned judge frequently congratu- 
lates the prisoner at the bar, ably assists the defense and, 
as opportunity offers, counters heavily on the prosecution. 
The spectacle of Judge Cohen studying a Yellow newspaper 
with absorbed attention, while ignoring the proper evidence 
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before him and turning a stone-deaf ear to the learned prose- 
cutor, — is one that must fill the breast of every lover of our 
free institutions with hope and joy. 

Mr. Cohen is the honor of our Tribunals, the palladium of 
our Liberties, the conscience of our Press, the ornament of 
our Civilization, the fosterer and protector of our Arts, the 
inspiration of every public good, the refreshment of every 
private bosom. 

To attempt to sum up an inexhaustible subject, Cohen is 
Cohen, whom not to know is to argue yourself unknown and 
hopelessly out of the running. 

I repeat, Cohen is Cohen. Which is to say, pure New York ! 



THE DEAD MEN'S SONG. 

TF the year that is past brought no other cause for rejoic- 
ing, at least it discovered for us the man who wrote 
that ripping piratical blood-boltered ballad ''Fifteen 
Men on the Dead Man's Chest." I do not refer merely to the 
original gruesome quatrain quoted in Robert Louis's 'Treas- 
ure Island" — 

Fifteen men on the dead man's chest— 

Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum I 
Drink and the devil had done for the rest— 

Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 

but to the elaborate piece of rhythmic devilry evolved and 
educed and expanded therefrom by a heretofore unknown or, 
at any rate, unaccredited hand. Here follows the sanguine 
sonata alluded to, an impeccable text favored with the latest 
revision of the only true and genuine author. 

Fifteen men on the dead man's chest— 

Yo — ho— ho and a bottle of rum! 
Drink and the devil had done for the rest— 

Yo — ho— ho and a bottle of rum! 
The mate was fixed by the bos'n's pike. 
The bos'n brained witn a marl in spike 
And Cookey's throat was marked belike 
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And there they lay, 
All good dead men, 
Like break-o'-day in a boozing-ken— 
Yo— ho—ho and a bottle of rum! 

Fifteen men of a whole ship's list — 

Yo— ho— ho and a bottle of rum! 
Dead and bedamned, and the rest gone whist!— 

Yo— ho— ho and a bottle of rum! 
The skipper lay with his nob in gore 
Where the scullion's axe his cheek had shore— 
And the scullion he was subbed times four. 
And there they lay, 

And the soggy skies 
Dripped all day long 
In up-staring eyes— 
At murk sunset and at foul sunrise— 
Yo— ho— ho and a bottle of rum! 

Fifteen men of 'em stiff and stark— 

Yo— ho— ho and a bottle of rum! 
Ten of the crew had the Murder mark— 

Yo— ho— ho and a bottle of rum! 
'Twas a cutlass swine, or an ounce of lead, 
Or a vawing hole in a battered head — 
And the scuppers glut with a rotting red. 
And there they lay- 
Aye, damn my eyes! — 
All lookouts clapped 
On paradise — 
All souls bound just contrariwise— 
Yo— ho— ho and a bottle of rum! 

Fifteen men of 'em good and true— 
Yo— ho— ho and a bottle of rum! 
Every man jack could ha' sailed with Old Pew— 

Yo— ho— ho and a bottle of rum! 
There was chest on chest full of Spanish gold. 
With a ton of plate in the middle hold, 
And the cabins riot of stuff untold. 
And they lay there 

That had took the plum, 
With sightless glare 
And their lips struck dumb, 
While we shared ail by the rule of thumb— 
Yo— ho— ho and a bottle of rum I 

More was seen through the sternlight screen— 
Yo— ho— ho and a bottle of rum! 
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Chartings ondoubt where a woman had been— 

Yo — ho — ho and a bottle of rum! 
A flimsy shift on a bunker cot, 
With a thin dirk slot through the bosom spot 
And the lace stiff-dry in a purplish blot. 
Or was she wench . . . 
Or some shuddering maid 
That dared the knife 
And that took the blade? 
By God ! she was stuff for a plucky jade ! — 
Yo — ho— ho and a bottle of rum! 

Fifteen men on the dead man's chest — 

Yo — ho— ho and a bottle of rum! 
Drink and the devil had done for the rest— 

Yo— ho— ho and a bottle of rum! 
We wrapped 'em all in a mains'l tight, 
With twice ten turns of a hawser's bi$ht, 
And we heaved 'em over and out of sight — 
With a* yo-heave-ho! 

And a fare-you-well ! 
And a sullen plunge 
In the sullen swell, 
Ten fathoms deep on the road to hell — 
Yo — ho — ho and a bottle of rum! 

The history of this poem illustrates anew the fallibility of 
human evidence and the tenuous character of human veracity. 
It has been traveling the rounds of the newspaper and so- 
called literary press, pawed over by editors and copyreaders, 
sniffed at by office critics and regarded with mixed favor and 
distrust by 'literary" printers, during a matter of twenty-odd 
years. There has been a considerable variation of text, since 
everybody wants to "improve," and thereby claim something 
in, an anonymous masterpiece. 

I can't understand why there should ever have been any 
mystery or question about its authorship, unless the poet was 
for a long time indifferent to caveat or judged that a tempo- 
rary sequestration of his title would redound to his greater 
ultimate fame. At any rate, these circumstances have given 
full play to the invention of fakers, the "pipes" of well-mean- 
ing hallucinants, and the painful ingenuity of those who weave 
literary mare's nests. 

A fabrication of the latter sort deceived the critical Hawk- 
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show of the Now York "Times" into swallowing a yarn about 
the poem (found, as alleged, in an "old scrapbook") 
having been sung as a chanty by English buccaneers in the 
Caribbean, say a century ago. The literary Hawkshaw was 
taken in so completely that subsequent admission of his er- 
ror, upon an unanswerable presentation of the real facts, was 
not easily wrung from him: — there is nothing like a Texas 
mule or a literary expert for a certain kind of opinionative 
contumaciousness. Howbett, the laurel of 'The Dead Men's 
Song" has now finally been placed upon the modest yet Jov- 
ian brow of Mr. Young E. Allison, a veteran journalist of Lou- 
isville, Ky. Or to speak with allowable metaphor, that rakish 
craft, the "Derelict," with her papers finally cleared and her true 
skipper on board, now stands out to sea for the long voyage! 

This same Allison ought to be a man delightfully worth 
knowing, to judge from a certain tall red-and-green volume 
of appreciation in his honor lately put forth in a privately 
published edition by his friend Champion Ingraham Hitch- 
cock, also of Louisville and the honorable profession of jour- 
nalism. The book fully establishes Mr. Allison's claim to 
the parentage of the truculent chef d'oeuvre so long disputed 
about and errantly fathered, and also raises the wonder that 
he should have been content with having once miraculously 
centred the bullseye of literary achievement However, accord- 
ing to a famous French critic, the man who produces only one 
masterpiece, — be it only a single page of perfect prose or verse, 
—has a better chance of future fame than the author of many 
volumes indifferently good. Indeed fame seems to have made 
a special provision for carrying the monopoematic genius, as 
a search of the anthologies will readily disclose. In its pecu- 
liar class Allison's poem is as memorable as Poe's "Raven" — 
and I can see him still steering that sullen "Derelict" of his 
upon future seas not a wave of which will be hazarded by 
many admired literary cockboats of the present time. 

This, I am proud to advance, is also the view of Mr. 
James Whitcomb Riley (an undoubted Immortal) who in a 
letter to the present writer coins an inspired word, "delisha- 
mous," to express his pleasure in the poem, and who has 
heretofore estimated it as a "masterly and exquisite ballad of 
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delicious horrincness." A tribute which, failing all other en- 
dorsement, would send the "Derelict" a long way on her cruise 
to the future. 

In a copy of the book mentioned above, presented to a cer- 
tain person, Mr. Riley has inscribed this characteristic verse 
of appreciation (ah, collectors! wouldn't ye like to set gloat- 
ing lamps upon it ?— Hold off !— your pieces of eight shall not 
tempt me.) — 

Fifteen men on the dead man's chest— 

Yo— ho— ho and a bottle of rum! 
Young £. Allison done all the rest — 
Yo— ho — ho and a bottle of rum! 
He's sung this song for you and me, 
Jest as it wuz — or it ort to be — 
Clean through time and eternity. 
Yo— ho— ho and a bottle of rum! 
ji ji ji 
The more laws the less liberty. And no country in the world 
is piling up statutes at the rate that we are. But wait until 
the women begin legislating — ach, Himmel! 



The American people are the worst afflicted in the world 
with that species of human puce known as the "busybody." 
There are several vicious kinds of him, but the journalistic 
species alone is sufficient to keep us in a permanently miser- 
able and unhappy condition. 



A woman writes: 

" 'A Drop of Dew' in the April Phoenix is a beautifully 
written thing, but my very soul resents its hopeless con- 
clusion, therefore I do not like it Time was when I would 
have quite agreed with Hearn, but to-day I know better! 
Not for naught is nature's continuous attempt at indi- 
vidualization. The miracle worker back of it all is striv- 
ing for some thing beyond just fleeting shadows, do not 
doubt it 

"But outside of any words (which tell us so little), I say 
to you that I rely on my own spirit consciousness 
beyond all science, beyond all teachings, beyond all thought. 
To be conscious of a thing is to be aware oi to know it: 
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"Just what life is, just what we are going into later on, 1 
don't pretend even to guess at, but of this I am assured, that 
something of us persists, call it what you like. Life 
is, after all, what we are conscious of, and personally I am 
conscious of more things, and am more alive to-day than I 
was at 25 or 30. This on the external and mental plane only. 
But still beyond that, there is another Consciousness that 
looks at all I have acquired on the physical and mental planes 
and criticises the things I do and say, and is slowly but surely 
building up in me a life that is content, serene, wiser than 
my best thought, and a hundred times happier. I wouldn't 
lose the beginning of this which I call spirit conscious- 
ness for all that the world has to offer me. I feel as if 
it is at yet only a little sprout, and I know not to what 
or whither it is leading me. But it is a real thing, and not 
a mere religious fancy." 



Frank Harris argues very cleverly that Shakespeare's pref- 
erence for characters like Hamlet, strong in thought but weak 
and indecisive in action, marks the same trait in himself. But 
is not the poefs real strength in thought rather than action? 
— is not thought indeed his action? Are not the plays and 
poems — the greatest number of masterpieces ever executed 
by a single mind — an overwhelming proof of Shakespeare's 
efficiency in action, — that is to say, in performance. I mis- 
doubt me the clever Mr. Harris has wrought a confusion. 



If beer makes such valor and stamina as the Germans have 
steadily shown since beginning the war, then the English 
will be wise to go slow with their project of prohibition. 



Love is the choicest flower of life. Happy he that holds it 
unwithered and untarnished to the end. 



One cannot think of death as absolute while the universe 
survives. 



Work is the best medicine for many bodily ills and for 
nearly all mental troubles. 
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Hon. Stanley £. Bowdle of Ohio — a real man as well as an 
honest legislator— says with great point: 

If there is anything on the bargain counter of justice which 
women are denied, I should like to have the article pointed 
out. Speaking from an experience of 22 years at the bar, 1 
would not undertake a civil case against a woman for a man 
unless the case rested on documentary evidence. The 
functions of women are of a character that disquali- 
fies them from acting as jurors or judges. If I were 
to defend a man on a capital charge and a woman were to 
offer herself as a juror, there are some very intimate questions 
that I should insist on putting to her. And that man or woman 
does not live who would submit his or her personal or prop- 
erty rights to a judge or juror who was with child. 

However, the spinsters and sterilizers propose to get rid 
of this handicap, — and then how about it? 



My learned friend Dr. Wm. Lee Howard makes the fol- 
lowing sagacious remarks which I commend to the weaklings 
who contemplate abandoning man suffrage in this country in 
order to turn us over to a gynarchy: 

When women attempt to rule and govern it means man has 
lost his chief male attribute — pugnacity. It means that those 
sex feelings which stimulate regard for woman's interest and 
her right to be a partner in man's activities, are lessened and 
inactive. It demonstrates a selfish state and a willingness to 
accept favors, but not to fight for them. It is really playing 
the role of female-passiveness, and to all normal women this 
attitude is disgusting. 

Who rules among the herd, the bull elk who, refusing to 
fight, is deserted by the females, or the fighter who shows his 
right to have his germ plasm passed on to future generations ? 

The unoriginality of our magazines is their most amusing 
trait. Watch them fall over themselves in a scramble to copy 
each other's every move for circulation and advertising. Now 
they are going to the "flat" shape in imitation of the "Ameri- 
can"; but literary flatness remains a permanent feature with 
most of them. 



The greatness of CoL George Harvey seems to be in inverse 
ratio to the dwindling importance of the House of HarpcOCV 
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Rev. John Talbot Smith, a well known Catholic priest, 
favors woman suffrage because, in his view, it would surely 
put an end to the liquor traffic. And yet the Catholic Church 
has not slated St. Paul as a "back number." 



Hurrah for American liberty! And three times three for 
the new doctrine that the judgment of newspaper and maga- 
zine advertisers should override the United States Supreme 
Court!! 



Out in Tyro, Kansas, the men voted solidly against a com- 
plete set of women candidates, defeating them all. Logical re- 
sult of equal suffrage for man and woman. 

Let us not hate life because we have to relinquish it, but 
let us fold our tent with serenity and pass out with a Hail! 
to the advancing generations. 



I have known many men, and many more have heard my 
name, but the friends of my heart — ah, how easy it is to num- 
ber them ! 



Hell continues to be the most logical part of the religious 
programme. Also the most profitable, as the Rev. Billy Sun- 
day could tell you. 



The gift of Life as well as the more precious boon of Death 
is thrust upon us when we are unconscious. 

Most of us are in fear of the Judgment, and yet we spend 
a great part of life judging ourselves. 



The impulse to forgive is the one sure mark of the Divinity 
within us. 



It is sad to have come to fifty year, and about the only con- 
solation is that one can no longer be so many kinds of a 
damphool. 



Hbe pboenix 

micbael filonaban, EMtor 
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HISTORIAN of the future will record as follows: 



In the year Nineteen hundred and sixty-five of the 
period still called for convenience' sake the Christian Era, 
this was the general condition of affairs in the United States. 

The country had prodigiously declined from its former 
greatness and prosperity. In point of population alone the 
falling off was so marked as to foretoken national extinction. 
It was useless to look abroad for help. The national 
Prohibition Law and the exclusive policy maintained 
for several generations in regard to foreign immigra- 
tion, precluded any hope of replenishment from that quarter. 

The country was at last absolutely and entirely American, 
according to the proud boast of its Stateswomen, but unluck- 
ily, it was at the same time disappearing from the map. 

A woman, Miss Columbia Addams Perkins, occupied the 
exalted office of President; whilst an epicene, Mr. (?) Leon- 
idas Theodora Johnson, filled the lesser dignity of Vice- 
President. 

Congress was composed mainly of women and epicenes 
(vulgarly dubbed "nits"), with a scattering of men: these 
latter were not numerous enough to form a balance of power, 
and so they were generally in the posture of a despised op- 
position. They were especially ridiculed for clinging to an 
antiquated, cylindrical style of dress generally in vogue some 
generations preceding the date of which we write. Being 
without real power they were contemptuously left to the in- 
dulgence of this hobby. 
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The costume worn by the great majority of the Houses 
was nearly the same for both women and eptcenes. It con- 
sisted of a toga-like garment with one lateral stripe for the 
women and two such stripes for the neuters. The note of 
sex was quite wanting to this style of dress, and indeed the 
evident purpose was to proscribe and attenuate it. The fact 
that most of the epicenes were beardless greatly aided in 
carrying out the spirit of the regulation just alluded to. A 
foreigner would not readily have distinguished them from 
the women in the assembly. Both wore their hair short, 
without comb or other ornament. In debate the confusion 
was still more hopeless, as the epicene voices were thin and 
high-pitched, suggesting the castrati of the old Roman choirs. 

Similar conditions, though not to a corresponding extent, 
prevailed among the people at large. The visible signs of 
sexual difference were being gradually subdued; one could 
not doubt that they were in process of ultimate elimination. 
We have referred to the decreasing birth-rate, which was in- 
evitable, from the general female preference for the epicene. 
Biologists asserted that in a few generations the functions of 
maternity would be shifted to the latter. In view of the po- 
litical supremacy to which the women had attained, this sing- 
ular theory would go far to explain their partiality for epi- 
cene marriages and their revulsion from the opposite sex. 

Another thing which strongly tended to accentuate the gen- 
eral decline of virility among the people, was the almost to- 
tal absence of what in earlier generations had been called the 
Joy of Life. This was it seems a kind of spiritual and phy- 
sical exaltation to which all persons, except the extremely 
old, were liable. It was commonly manifested in high spirits, 
in romantic risks and adventures, in passionate love affairs 
between men and women* in daring feats of bravery and 
hardihood, and to speak scientifically, in a general exuberant 
expression of the Will to Live. It could not be gainsaid that 
abnormal and even criminal excesses sometimes attended this 
Joy of Life, but even these were compensated, in the view of 
certain philosophers, by the vigor which it imparted to the 
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begetting of children and the entire sphere of creative activ- 
ity. In particular, it was pointed out that, coincidently with 
the decline of this potent spirit, there had been a great and 
lamentable falling off in the Arts and Belles Lettres. The 
poets of the country were allowed to be contemptible ; such a 
thing as original inspiration was absolutely unknown amongst 
them. The philosophers referred to ascribed this poetical de- 
cadence to the failure of the sex-impulse and its concomi- 
tants; poets having immemorially found their inspiration in 
women and wine. These remarks apply also to the kindred 
Arts of Painting, Sculpture and Music: the rise of the epi- 
cene had been alike fatal to all. 

The National Prohibition Law and other similar enact- 
ments had availed finally to crush out the Joy of Life amongst 
the American people. Draconic and complete was the pro- 
scription. After wine had been taken away it was discovered 
that men were getting too much comfort out of their pipes 
and cigars and cigarettes, and were in fact contriving to con- 
jure up therefrom a pale shadow of the old fiery illusion. Ac- 
cordingly it was decreed that the Devil of Tobacco was a 
twin to the Devil of Drink, and the use of the weed was 
forever proscribed in the country. It is notable that after 
the passing of this law, against which the manhood of the 
nation made its last desperate stand, the sexes drew more 
and more apart. From this time indeed we must date the 
rise of the neuters to their position of perverse and sinister 
importance. 

Hence, at the period of which we write, there was scarce a 
flicker of the so-called Joy of Life to be seen throughout the 
land. Such violent ebullitions as we have referred to above 
were long out of date. Few persons were living who could 
remember to have heard of a pair of thwarted lovers 
tasting the sweetness of death from each other's mouths; 
or of a young man following his beloved into the 
Shadow with the eager joy of a bridegroom ; or of a woman 
daring Heaven and Hell to snatch the pearl of a great pas- 
sion; or even of what used to be called an ordinary elope- 
ment. Such whimsies were of the long, long ago, and the 
very chronicle of them had faded. 

* Digitized by vjVJVJVLC 
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Now it befell that the warlike Yellow People by the East- 
ern Sea who had long harbored enmity toward the Republic 
and who besides coveted its great riches, judged that the 
plum was ripe to fall and commenced to set about a project 
of hostile invasion. Tardy and loth were the Americans to 
take the alarm. The Ruling Women and their womanish 
mates, scorning the rumor at first, which nevertheless affirm- 
ed itself with a deadly emphasis from hour to hour, were 
presently thrown into a state of the wildest fear. It was 
then, too late, that they regretted their perverse sacrifice of 
the manhood of the country, which would have been able and 
prompt to meet the threatening peril. 

Panic and distress were general throughout the land, and 
as usual at such times, were accompanied by outbreaks of a 
lawless kind. The epicene element of the population, — for- 
midable in number but contemptible from its lack of cour- 
age, — had most to suffer. However, the outrages upon these 
timorous people, though rude enough and withal humiliating 
were mainly of a harmless sort: they were hustled, or pelted 
with disagreeable missiles, or ducked in horse-ponds, or 
soused under pumps, and they were regaled with much 
coarse badinage aimed at their peculiar sexual or sexless 
character. Few cases of actual violence can be verified by 
the careful historian. 

The freakish conditions of life and government with which 
these misguided Americans had hampered themselves were 
thrown into strong relief against the general disorder. Or 
it might more correctly be said that the social structure which 
they had been at such pains to build up on false or perverted 
theories, seemed to give way at every point. 

Consternation extended from the highest to die lowest. 
The nerves of the President — a well meaning but mediocre 
Stateswoman — gave way under the strain, and in a moment 
of tense irritation she "fetched" the Vice-President a sound- 
ing slap in the face. Judge from this painful incident the 
demoralization of society at large! 

Scenes of great disorder marked the session of Congress 
hastily summoned to organize the national defences. It was 
soon learned that the country possessed nothing worthy of 
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the name. Such had been the fury of the governing class in 
pursuing schemes of impossible moral perfection that no- 
body appears to have given a thought to such an emergency 
as had now arisen. There was bitter recrimination between 
the women and the neuters, and for the first time in living 
memory the genuine males were able to secure an attentive 
hearing. It was also noted as indicating the terrific nature 
of the crisis at hand, that the women and near-women left 
off chewing gum during the debates that followed. 

We are fortunate enough to possess a partial report of the 
speech delivered by the male leader in the Lower House, the 
Hon. Jefferson Bryan Bezum of the State of South Carolina 
(what with senility and sexlessness the Senate was now total- 
ly devoid of influence in the Government and of prestige be- 
fore the country.) In the cataclysm impending much was to 
perish, but the heroic patriotism of the Hon. Mr. Bezum, like 
that of the Roman Curtius, has availed to snatch his name 
from the gulf which closed upon the liberty and greatness of 
his country. We here subjoin this celebrated fragment of 
ancient American eloquence.* 

***** 

Mr. Bezum's stirring appeal, that they urge the country 
to shed its last drop of blood and spend its last penny before 
yielding to the alien invader, was heard by the majority with 
mingled terror and stupefaction. The enemy was even then 
at the gates, but where was the manhood of the country to 
meet him and hurl him back into the sea ? Alas ! they too well 
knew that it no longer existed: oppressed and proscribed, 
harried and hunted with a minute, untiring persecution, it had 
yielded as the lion succumbs to the craft of his human foes. 
Where now might they look for that supreme motive of love 
— love between man and woman and all love that springs 
from this — which arms the soldier with invincible courage? 



*I have deemed it proper to cut out the "fragment" of the 
Hon. Bezum's address, as it runs to about the average length 
of present-day congressional speeches, and is somewhat offen- 
sive from its very strong emphasis upon sex. The narrative 
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Where were the youths to dash with a careless hurrah upon 
the hostile batteries vomiting death, led on by a vision of 
their promised sweethearts? Ah! how they now regretted 
that old mad Joy of Life which would have given them 
warriors in their need but which their accursed meddling 
laws had banished from the land. Yes! they would fain 
have cried: "Let us have back the Joy of Life, even as we 
have heard it was in the old, old times; for we believe that 
without it men are not brave enough to affront death." And 
now, too late, in an agony of futile remorse and despair, 
they would have recalled even the wine-cup — yea, even those 
pleasant vices that formerly made men too much in love 
with Kfe! 

The debate lengthened, yet all knew that it could have but 
one issue. It was impossible to put the country in a posture 
of defence. A country may be ruled by its women, but it 
can only be defended by its men. Two generations of femin- 
ism, of moral castration, of laws upon laws enforcing the 
narrowest intolerance and the most coercive puritanism, had 
reduced the country's manhood to a negligible and despised 
fraction. The experiment of coddling a whole nation, of 
putting a great people in leading strings, of dethroning 
strength and making weakness sovereign, had finally approved 
itself a most tremendous failure ! It had produced a genera- 
tion who were not fit to live or die, and it had prepared the 
way for the awful reckoning which was now due! 

The rest of that pitiful history is soon told. Resistance 
being out of the question, though the males continued to 
urge it to the last. Congress voted by a heavy majority to 
make a peaceful tender of the national liberties to the Yellow 
Invader. The remnant of the country's manhood chose rather 
to perish than to sanction so base a surrender. They took 
up arms but were speedily finished off by a flying column 
of Nipponese Skirmishers. Incredible as it may seem, this 
tremendous event — the fall of an empire long ranked with 
the richest and most powerful in the world, — was attended 
with no more bloodshed. The transfer of rule and domina- 
tion was speedily effected, and the Yellow People became 
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masters of a country which had long banned them as inferior 
aliens and refused them the rights of citizenship. 

Thus it was (concludes the learned Historian) by a series 
of unexampled errors and misfortunes arising mainly from 
a foolish compliance with the vanity and ambition of women, 
that the American people lost at once their liberty and their 
place among the nations. This great event took place, as 
we have recorded above, in the year since Christus Nineteen 
hundred and sixty-five. It remains to be said, however, that 
in spite of their marvelous conquest, obtained at so little 
cost, the Nipponese were not wholly to be congratulated, 
as their later history makes plain to us. For the country 
having been depopulated of men, the conquerors, as has been 
the rule in such cases since the rape of the Sabines, pro- 
ceeded to take themselves wives from among the States- 
women of the land (being a majority of the whole number 
of females). The instructed reader will not expect us to 
dwell further upon a fact so pregnant with painful sugges- 
tion. Let it suffice to say that the Nipponese had their work 
cut out for them. 

Grievous was the fate of the epicenes, a decree of the Son 
of Heaven or Nipponese Emperor having dissolved their priv- 
ileged relations with the women of the country. These 
wretched people were generally degraded to low employments 
or menial domestic service. To the credit of the conquerors, 
be it said, they were not treated with violence, save in a few 
aggravated instances. But the species began to decline at 
once and has now all but perished from the land. 

The misery that ensued amongst a nation of women dena- 
tured by the habit of generations and now delivered to the 
crude mastership and ineluctable masculinity of the most vir- 
ile people in the East, had better be left to the reader's imag- 
ination. We touch here one of the revenges of history, which 
the philosophic mind has no difficulty in tracing back through 
the ages. Who could have foreseen so calamitous an end to 
the experiment of female supremacy in the United States? 
But let us dismiss that grievous episode. Hence begins a fresh 
period of internal trouble and agitation in this afflicted coun- 
try, the consideration of which we must defer 1 ilS b aNubsc- 
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Btalanta'B 1Race 

MHEN Spring is old, and dewy winds 
Blow from the south, with odors sweet, 
I see my love, in shadowy groves, 
Speed down dark aisles on shining feet. 

She throws a kiss, and bids me run 

In whispers sweet as roses' breath; 
I know I cannot win the race, 

And, at the end, I know is death. 

Yet joyfully I bare my limbs, 

Anoint me with the tropic breeze, 
And feel through every sinew run 

The vigor of Hippomenes. 

Oh! race of Love, we all have run 
Thy happy course through groves of spring; 

And cared not, while we lost or won, 
For life or death, or anything! 

James Maurice Thomson. 

J* * J* 

pan 

f OFTEN think, as I sit in my green office in the wood- 
land — too often diverted from some serious literary 
business with the moon or the morning stars, or a red 
squirrel who is the familiar spirit of my wood-pile, or having 
my thoughts carried out to sea by the river which runs so 
freshly and so truantly, with so strong a current of tempta- 
tion, a hundred yards away from my window — I often think 
that the strong necessity that compelled me to do my work, 
to ply my pen and inkpot out here in the leafy, blue-eyed 
wilderness, instead of doing it by typewriter in some forty- 
two-storey building in the city, is one of those encouraging 
signs of the times which link one with the great brotherhood 
of men and women that have heard the call of the great god 
Pan, as he sits by the river— 
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Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan! 
Piercing sweet by the river ! 
Blinding sweet, O great god Pan! 

And 1 go on thinking to this effect: that this impulse that 
has come to so many of us, and has, incidentally, wrought 
such a harmony in our lives, is something more than duck- 
shooting, trout-fishing, butterfly-collecting, or a sentimental 
passion for sunsets, but is indeed something not so very far 
removed from religion, romantic religion. At all events, it 
is something that makes us happy, and keeps us straight That 
combination of results can only come by the satisfaction of 
the undeniable religious instinct in all of us: an instinct that 
seeks goodness, but seeks happiness too. Now, there are 
creeds by which you can be good without being happy; and 
creeds by which you can be happy without being good. But 
perhaps, there is only one creed by which you can be both at 
once — the creed of the growing grass, and the blue sky and 
the running river, the creed of the dog-wood and the skunk- 
cabbage, the creed of the red-wing and the blue heron — the 
creed of the great god Pan. 

Pan, being one of the oldest of the gods, might well, in an 
age eager for novelty, expect to be the latest fashion; but 
the revival of his worship is something far more than a 
mere vogue. It was rumored, as, of course, we all know, 
early in the Christian era, that he was dead. The pilot Thom- 
as, ran the legend as told by Plutarch, sailing near Pascos, 
with a boatful of merchants, heard in the twilight a mighty 
voice calling from the land, bidding him proclaim to all the 
world that Pan was dead. "Pan is dead !"— three times ran 
the strange shuddering cry through the darkness, as though 
the very earth itself wailed the passing of the god. 

But Pan, of course, could only die with the earth itself, and 
so long as the lichen and the moss keep quietly at their work 
on the grey boulder, and the lightning zigzags down through 
the hemlocks, and the arrowhead guards its waxen blossom 
in the streams; so long as the earth shakes with the thunder 
of hoofs, or pours out its heart in the song of the veery- 
thrush, or bares its bosom in the wild rose, so long will there 
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be little chapels to Pan in the woodland— chapels on the lin- 
tels of which you shall read, as Virgil wrote: Happy is he 
who knows the rural gods, Pan, and old Sylvanus, and the 
sister nymphs. 

It is strange to see how in every country, but more particu- 
larly in America and in England, the modern man is finding 
his religion as it was found by those first worshippers of the 
beautiful mystery of the visible universe, those who first 
caught glimpses of 

Nymphs in the coppice, Naiads in the fountain, 
Gods on the craggy height and roaring sea. 

First thoughts are proverbially the best; at all events, they 
are the bravest. And man's first thoughts of the world and 
the strangely romantic life he is suddenly called up, out of 
nothingness, to live, unconsulted, uninstructed, left to feel 
his way in the blinding radiance up into which he has been 
mysteriously thrust; those first thoughts of his are now- 
adays being corroborated in every direction by the last 
thoughts of the latest thinker. Jack London, one of Nature's 
own writers,— one of those writers, too, through whom the 
Future speaks, — has given a name to this stirring of the hu- 
man soul — 'The Call of the Wild." Following his lead, oth- 
ers have written of "The Lure," of this and that in nature, 
and all mean the same thing: that the salvation of man is to 
be found on, and by means of, the green earth out of which 
he was born; and that, as there is no ill of his body which 
may not be healed by the magic juices of herb and flower, or 
the stern potency of minerals, so there is no sickness of his 
soul that may not be cured by the sound of the sea, the rus- 
tle of leaves, or the songs of. birds. 

Thirty or forty years ago the soul of the world was very 
sick. It had lost religion in a night of misunderstood "ma- 
terialism," so-called. But since then that mere "matter" which 
seemed to eclipse the soul has grown strangely radiant to 
deep-seeing eyes, and, whereas then one had to doubt every- 
thing, dupes of superficial disillusionment, now there is no 
old dream that has not the look of coming true, no hope too 
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wild and strange and beautiful to be confidently entertained. 
Even, if you wish to believe in fairies, science will hardly 
say you nay. Those dryads and fauns, which Keats saw 
"frightened away" by the prosaic times in which it was his 
misfortune to be alive and unrecognized, are trooping back 
in every American woodland, and the god whose name I have 
invoked has become more than ever 

"the leaven 
That spreading in this dull and clodded earth, 
Gives it a touch ethereal." 

His worship is all the more sincere because it is not self- 
conscious. If you were to tell the trout-fisher, or the duck- 
shooter, or the camper-out, that he is a worshipper of Pan, 
he would look at you in a kindly bewilderment He would 
seem a little anxious about you, but it would be only a verbal 
misunderstanding. It would not take him long to realize 
that you were only putting in terms of a creed the intuitive 
and inarticulate faith of his heart Perhaps the most con- 
vincing sign of this new-old faith in nature is the unconscious- 
ness of the believer. He has no idea that he is believing or 
having faith in anything. He is simply loving the green 
earth and the blue sea, and the ways of birds and fish and 
animals; but he is so happy in his innocent, ignorant joy 
that he seems almost to shine with his happiness. There is, 
literally, a light, about him— that light which edges with 
brightness all sincere action. The trout, or the wild duck, 
or the sea bass is only an innocent excuse to be alone with 
the Infinite. To be alone. To be afar. Men sail precarious 
craft in perilous waters for no reason they could tell of. 
They may think that trawling, or dredging, or whaling is 
the explanation: the real reason is the mystery we call the 
Sea. 

Ostensibly, of course, the angler is a man who goes out 
to catch fish ; yet there is a great difference between an angler 
and a fishmonger. Though the angler catches no fish, though 
his creel be empty as he returns home at evening, there is 
a curious happiness and peace about him which a mere fish- 
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monger would be at a loss to explain. Fish, as I said, were 
merely an excuse; and, as he vainly waited for fish, without 
knowing it, he was learning the rhythm of the stream, and 
the silence of ferns was entering into his soul, and the 
calm and patience of meadows were dreamily becoming a 
part of him. Suddenly, too, in the silence, maybe he caught 
sight of a strange, hairy, masterful presence, sitting by the 
stream, whittling reeds, and blowing his breath into them 
here and there, and finally binding them together with rushes, 
till he had made out of the empty reeds and rushes an in- 
strument that sang everything that can be sung and told you 
everything that can be told. 

The sun on the hill forgot to die, 

And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 

Came back to dream on the river. 

Do you really think that the huntsman hunts only the 
deer? He, himself, doubtless thinks that the trophy of the 
antlers was all he went out into the woods to win. But 
there came a day to him when he missed the deer, and caught 
a glimpse instead of the divine huntress, Diana, high-buskin- 
ed, short-kirtled, speeding with her hounds through lonely 
woodland; and his thoughts ran no more on venison for that 
day. 

The same truth is true of all men who go out into the 
green, blue-eyed wilderness, whether they go there in pur- 
suit of game or butterflies. They find something stranger 
and better than what they went out to seek, and, if they 
come home disappointed in the day's bag or catch, there is 
yet something in their eyes and across their brows, a light 
of peace, an enchanted calm, which tells those who under- 
stand that they, at all events, have seen the great god Pan, 
and heard the music he can make out of the pipy hemlocks 
or the lonely pines. Richard Le Galzjenke. 

* * * 
It is a thrilling thought that I shall live while my thought 

survives and fructifies in other minds. Fail me not, thou 

inner light 1 
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a fllotber 

.s^OR several weeks now the town had been surrounded 
Jj by a close ring of armed foes. Of nights bonfires were 
lit and a multitude of fiery red eyes looked out from 
the darkness upon the walls. They glowed ominously, these 
fires, as if warning the inhabitants of the town. And the 
thoughts they conjured up were of a gloomy kind. 

From the walls it was apparent that the noose of foes 
was being drawn tighter and tighter. Black shadows could 
be seen moving this way and that about the fires. The 
neighing of well-fed horses could be heard, and the clatter 
of arms and the loud laughter and merry songs of men 
confident of victory — and what is more painful to listen to 
than the laughter and songs of the foe? 

The enemy had filled with corpses the streams which 
supplied the town with water; they had burned down the 
vineyards around the town, trampled down the fields, and 
cut down the trees of the neighborhood, leaving the town 
exposed on all sides; and almost every day missiles of iron 
and lead were poured into it by the guns and rifles of the 
foe. 

Detachments of half-starved soldiers, tired out by skir- 
mishes, passed along the narrow streets of the town; from 
the windows of the houses came the groans of wounded, 
the raving of men in delirium, the prayers of women and 
the crying of children. Everybody spoke quietly, in sub- 
dued tones, interrupting one another's speech in the middle 
of a word to listen intently to detect whether the foe was 
not commencing to storm the town. 

They were afraid to light lamps in the houses; a thick 
fog enveloped the streets, and in this fog, like a fish at the 
bottom of a river, a woman flitted silently to and fro, wrap- 
ped from head to foot in a black mantle. 

People, noticing her, asked one another: 

"Is it she?" 

"Yes!" 

And they drew back into the recesses of the doorways or, 
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lowering their heads, ran past her silently. The men in 
charge of the patrols warned her sternly: 

"You are in the street again, Monna Marianna? Have a 
care! They may kill you and no one will trouble to search 
for the culprit" 

She stood erect and waited, but the patrol passed her 
by, either hesitating or not wishing to harm her. Armed 
men walked round her as if she had been a corpse. Yet she 
lingered on in the darkness, moving slowly from street to 
street, solitary, silent and black, seeming the personification 
of the town's misfortunes. And around her, mournfully 
pursuing her, surged depressing sounds: groans, sobs, pray- 
ers, and the grim talk of soldiers who had lost all hope of 
victory. 

She was a citizen and a mother, and her thoughts were of 
her son and of the town of her birth. And her son, a hand- 
some but gay and heartless youth, was at the head -of the 
men who were destroying the town. Not long ago she had 
looked at him with pride, as upon her precious gift to the 
fatherland, as upon a beneficent force created by her for the 
welfare of the town, her birthplace, and the place also where 
she had borne and brought up her son. Hundreds of in- 
dissoluble ties bound her heart to the ancient stones, out 
of which her ancestors had built the houses and the city 
walls ; to the soil in which lay the bones of her kindred ; to the 
legends, songs and hopes of her native people. And this 
heart now had lost him whom it had loved most and it 
was rent in twain; it was like a balance in which her love 
for her son was being weighed against her love for the town. 
And it was not possible yet to decide which love outweighed 
the other. 

In this state of mind she walked the streets at night, and 
many, not recognizing her, were frightened, thinking that the 
dark figure was the personification of Death which was so 
near to them all ; those that recognized her stepped hurriedly 
out of her way to avoid the traitor's mother. 

Once, in a deserted corner of the city wall, she came across 
another woman: she was kneeling by die side of a corpse 
and praying with face uplifted to the stars; on the wall, 
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above her head, sentinels were talking quietly; their guns 
clattered as they knocked against the projecting stones of the 
wall. 

The traitor's mother inquired: 

"Your husband?" 

"No." 
""Brother?" 

"Son. My husband was killed thirteen days ago; this one 
to-day." 

And, rising, the mother of the dead man said humbly: 

"The Madonna sees everything, she knows everything, and 
I thank her!" 

"What for?" asked Marianna, and the other replied: 

"Now that he has fallen with honor, fighting for his 
fatherland, I can say that he sometimes caused me anxiety: 
he was reckless, fond of pleasure, and I feared lest for that 
reason he might betray the town, as Marianna's son has done, 
the enemy of God and men, the leader of our foes; accursed 
be he and accursed be the womb that bore him !" 

Covering her face Marianna hurried away. The next day 
she went to the defenders of the town and said : 

"Either kill me because my son has become your enemy, or 
open the gate for me, that I may go to him." 

They replied: 

"You are a citizen, and the town should be dear to you; 
your son is just as much your enemy as he is ours." 

"I am his mother; I love him and deem it to be my fault 
that he is what he is." 

Then they consulted together as to what should be done 
and came to this decision: 

"We cannot, in honor, kill you for your son's sin: we 
know you could not have suggested this terrible sin to him ; 
and we can guess how you must be suffering. You are not 
wanted by the town, even as a hostage; your son does not 
trouble himself about you; we think he has forgotten you, 
the fiend — and therein lies your punishment, if you think you 
have deserved it! To us it seems more terrible than death!" 

"Yes," she said; "it is more terrible" 
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They opened the gate for her, and let her out of the town. 

For a long time they watched her from the wall as she 
made her way over this native soil, sodden now with blood 
shed by her son. She walked slowly, dragging her feet pain- 
tully through the mire, bowing her head before the corpses 
of the defenders of the town and repugnantly spurning the 
pieces of broken weapons that lay in her path — for mothers 
hate the instruments of destruction, believing only in that 
which preserves life. 

She walked carefully, as though she carried under her 
cloak a bowl full of some liquid which she was afraid of 
spilling. And as she went on, as her figure grew smaller and 
smaller, it seemed to those who watched her from the wall 
that their former depression and hopelessness were disap- 
pearing with her. 

They saw her stop when she had covered half the distance, 
and, throwing back her hood, gaze long at the town. Beyond, 
in the enemy's camp, they had also noticed her advancing 
alone through the deserted fields ; figures, as black as herself, 
cautiously approached her. They went up to her, asked her 
who she was and whither she was going. 

"Your leader is my son," she said, and none of the soldiers 
doubted her words. They walked by her side, speaking in 
terms of praise of the bravery and cleverness of their lead- 
ed. She listened to them, her head raised proudly in the air 
and showing not the least surprise. That was just how her 
.son should be! 

And now she stands before the man whom she knew nine 
months before his birth ; before him whom she had never put 
out of her heart. And he stands before her, in silk and velvet, 
and wearing a sword ornamented with precious stones. In 
everything fit and seemly, exactly as she had seen him many 
a time in her dreams — rich, famous and beloved! 

"Mother!" he said, kissing her hands. "You come to me; 
it means that you have understood me, and to-morrow I will 
capture this accursed town!" 

"In which you were born," she reminded him. 

Intoxicated by his exploits, maddened by the desire for still 
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greater glory, he spoke to her with the insolent pride of 
youth. 

"I was born into the world and for the world, in order to 
strike it with astonishment! I spared this town for your 
sake — it is like a splinter in my foot and hinders me from 
advancing to fame as quickly as I could wish. But either to- 
day or to-morrow I will destroy the nest of these stubborn 
ones!" 

"Where every stone knows you and remembers you as a 
child," she said. 

"Stones are dumb; if I cannot make them speak let moun- 
tains speak of me — that is what I want!" 

"But the people?" she asked. 

"O yes, I remember them, mother. I need them also, for 
only in the memories of people are heroes immortal." 

She replied: 

"He is a hero who creates life, spiting death, who con- 
quers death." 

"No," he replied. "He who destroys becomes as famous as 
he who builds cities. For instance, we do not know whether 
<£lneas or Romulus built Rome, but we know the name of 
Alaric and the other heroes who destroyed it." 

"It has outlived all names," the mother suggested. 

In this strain he spoke to her till sunset. She interrupted 
his vain talk less frequently and her proud head gradually 
drooped. 

A mother creates, she preserves, and to talk about destruc- 
tion in her presence is to speak against her understanding of 
life. But not knowing this, the son was denying all that life 
meant for his mother. 

A mother is always against death, and the hand that in- 
troduces death into people's dwellings is hateful and hostile 
to all mothers. But the son did not see it, blinded by the cold 
gleam of glory which kills the heart. 

And he did not know that a mother can be just as resource- 
ful, just as pitiless and fearless as an animal, when it con- 
cerns life which the mother herself creates and preserves. 

She sat limply, with head bowed down. Through the open 
mouth of the rich tent of the leader could be seen the town 
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where she had thrilled to the conception and travailed in the 
birth of this her first-born child, whose only wish now was to 
destroy. 

The purple rays of the sun bathed in blood the walls and 
towers of the town, the window-panes glistened ominously; 
the whole town seemed to be wounded, and from its hun- 
dreds of wounds streamed the red blood of life. Time went 
on, and the town grew black, like a corpse, and the stars Hke 
funeral candles were lit above it 

She saw with her mind's eye the dark houses where they 
were afraid to light the lamps, for fear of attracting the 
attention of the enemy; and the dark streets filled with the 
odor of corpses and the subdued whispers of people awaiting 
death — she saw everything and all; everything that was 
native and familiar to her stood out before her, awaiting 
her decision in silence, and she felt that she was the mother 
of all the people of her native town. 

From the dark mountain-tops clouds descended into the 
valley, and like winged coursers sped upon the doomed town. 

"Perhaps we shall make an attack to-night," said her son, 
44 'if the night is dark enough. It is not easy to kill when 
the sun looks into one's eyes and the glitter of the weapons 
blinds one — many blows are wasted then," said he, examining 
his sword. 

"Come here," said his mother; "put your head on my 
breast; rest a while, and recall to your mind how happy and 
kind you were as a child, and how everybody loved you." 

He obeyed, knelt against her and said, closing his eyes: 

"I love only glory and you, because you bore me as I am." 

44 But women?" she asked, bending over him. 

'There are many of them, one soon tires of them, as of 
everything sweet." 

And finally she asked him: 

"Do you not wish to have children?" 

"Why? In order that they may be killed? Somebody like 
me would kill them; it would grieve me, and no doubt I 
should be too old then, and too weak, to avenge them." 

"You are handsome, but as sterile as the lightning," she 
said, sighing. 
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He answered, smiling: 

"Yes, as the lightning." 

And he fell asleep on her breast like a child. 

Then she covered him with her black -cloak and plunged 
a knife into his heart He shuddered, and died instantane- 
ously, for she, his mother, knew well where her son's heart 
beat And having pushed the corpse off her knees to the 
feet of the astonished guards, she said, pointing in the direc- 
tion of the town: 

"As a citizen I have done all I could for my fatherland: 
as a mother I remain with my son ! It is too late for me to 
give birth to another — my life is of no use to anyone/' 

And the same knife, still warm with his blood — her blood — 
she plunged into her own bosom, and doubtless struck the 
heart. When one's heart aches it is easy to strike it without 
missing 1 

Maxim Gorky. 

s s s 

Simon Durst of the State of Rhode Island sends me this: 

I have your "gentle intimation" 

That my subscription's due, 
And promptly "now" in liquidation 
Of the forgotten obligation, 

Enclose "one bone" to you. 

I do not say that Simon has put Keats or Shelley in Gass 
B, but his sentiments are very commendable. 



The Bishop of Oxford has forbidden the faithful to invoke 
the Divine compassion for animals which may have to suffer 
through the war. A Bishop ought to be a safe guide in these 
matters, but surely the sinless dumb beasts are worthier of 
their Maker's merciful consideration than those fiends in 
human form who make their fellow creatures taste the agon- 
ies of hell in this life. 



Age enables us to see life stripped of illusions, even as 
autumn shows us the wood in its bare anatomy. 
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ntcbarb Xe ealltenne: poet 

^H* HERE'S a caress in all you write: 
VU Silver of song to aching ears 

And to the heart that broods in night 
A touch that weaves a smile from tears; 
Magic, which like the rainbow's arc, 
Carries the soul from cloud to sun, 
Till courage laughs away the dark 
And wonders what it had to shun. 

The follies launched by careless youth, 
Cleansed by the wearing waves of years, 
Make port with only gold of truth 
For all but moping mutineers: 
Red gold for them who still would dream 
Of dawns that were, of Mays long past; 
And gold of gold of purest gleam 
For them who make their May-days last! 

There's a caress in all you write — 

Nay, morel the visioning of seers, 

So calm that we forget the might 

Which gathers flowers from starry spheres; 

So delicate that it can take 

The bloom and scent of all the springs, 

Leave them still rich, yet with these make 

The heights and music born of wings. 

Richard Butler Glaenzer. 
S S S 
I do not find that I have changed much spiritually from 
decade to decade. There is a profound truth in the saying 
that the soul is born mature, while the body grows old. 



I have lived to be fifty years old and I have troubled my- 
self overmuch with books, yet with a universe of knowl- 
edge untouched before me I feel like a child lisping its first 
lessons. What hope, then, but that the lamp which here dies 
shall be rekindled in a higher sphere? lzedby Googk 
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Sifce Calte b£ tbe EMtor 

THE HARVEST . 

•ff^EAD men are not the only fruit of war. Bellona gives 
A/ life as well as death. Venus and Mars are the most 
ancient of lovers, and not the least fruitful. Even in 
the midst of slaughter and destruction, life preserves its 
eternal calculation: the seeds of another harvest are sown. 
Death never wholly conquers; life never entirely perishes: 
they are equal and eternal duelists. 

And life goes singing to Death for Love has met and 
kissed him on the way. Euoe Bacche! — wait for the har- 
vest! . . . 

Listen ! I lay no claim to prophecy, but this I will hazard : 
After the war there will be such a bursting forth and ex- 
pansion of the joy of life that the oldest man shall not re- 
member to have seen the like. The world will go en fete 
and with the harvests gathered on a hundred battle-fields 
celebrate the return of happiness and hope and security. Euoe 
Bacche! From the lush fruits of harvest gathered above the 
deep dreaming dead, men will pluck an unwonted desire for 
all the sweets of life — as if those who fell under the hand 
of Death, ere they might taste and enjoy, had so bequeathed 
their longing. Ah, terrible indeed must be those joys that 
shall content both the living and the deadl Think of the 
countless host of young men, the picked flower of their sev- 
eral races, who died without having known more than the 
desire to love. 

O Hymen Hymenae io, 
O Hymen Hymenaee! 

They that fell sleep longing for a red lip and a white bo- 
som will not be wholly cheated of their desire. The kisses 
of which they but dreamed will fructify in the wondrous 
harvest. Happy the lovers that survive! 

Oh, yes, it will be a grand time for Eros and Bacchus and 
all those ancient gods and goddesses whose business it form- 
erly was to preside over the joys of human life, Indeed they 
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still revisit as from time to time and take a hand at their old 
functions, though we call them by ugly barbarian names and 
pretend to cut their classic acquaintance. They will all come 
back, Pan and Sylvanus, the ruddy laughing God of the 
grape and droll Silenus, the saucy smiling Eros, the fauns 
and the satyrs, the free graces, the nymphs and the dryads, 
to hold such revels as have not been enacted among men 
since Olympus went out of fashion. Life is pagan, death is 
Christian: be sure the old gods will not fail this opportunity 
to repossess themselves of the world stolen from them by 
the Galilean. At least they will make a glorious try at it 
Euoe Bacche! . . . 

Life is coming back from death, while the desire of the 
many who were cut off in their bloom will soon burst forth 
in wondrous purple harvests — aye! in an efflorescence of 
joy that will overspread the whole earth. 

We have mourned long enough for the dead — let us drink 
and forget! Life is for the living. Love and beauty and 
happiness are here forevernore. Euoe Bacche! 

NIETZCHE. 

BOTHING in Heine's work is more delightfully char- 
acteristic than his reference to Jacob Boehme, a 
mystical cobbler of the seventeenth century, who had 
a considerable following in his time, and who is not yet 
entirely forgotten. Heine admits that his writings were 
highly praised by his contemporaries, and then adds: "But 
I could never make up my mind to read him — I do not like 
to be made a fool of I" 

I suspect this to be the attitude of many people toward 
works of the same character— they do not wish to be guilty 
of a foolishness. And next to contemplating one's navel 
in the Buddhistic fashion, thinking about thought, the phil- 
osophic fashion of Germany, is surely as unwise and jejune 
an occupation as you could desire. {Pace Prof. Musterberg 
at Harvard!) 

It is the more useless that understanding of the German 
philosophers— not to go back of Kant— is seldom achieved 
by the brightest and most persevering minds. It is clear that 
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Heine, with all his cleverness and an undoubted relish for 
these profound studies, was not so much at home in them 
as he pretended to be. Often in the midst of a charming 
discourse, penetrated with the rarest genius and fancy, the 
lecturer breaks off suddenly, and then hurries on to talk 
about something else, like a cicerone who has forgotten his 
lines. Ahl who would not prefer the poet's rippling chatter 
to all the dusty philosophies in his beloved Germania? Be 
sure that many people will continue to read there, in the 
poet's golden book, the names of Wolf, Kant, Fichte, Schiller, 
Hegel, et al., without ever seeking to know more of them 
and their works. 

There is an excellent reason why most people are repelled 
from reading German philosophy. A little anecdote concern- 
ing the great Hegel, for which Herr Heinrich Heine. Doctor 
of Laws, is responsible, explains it 

When that famous philosopher lay on his death-bed, he 
remarked sadly: "Only one man has ever understood me." 
Then after a pause added, "And he did not understand me 
either!" 

Poor German philosophers! Antics of thought! some 
amongst you believed that you had ended the worship of 
Christ and destroyed the charming Christian Paradise so 
attractive to children, and to which only the Jews could 
possibly object. But like the Great Martyr himself, you were 
not understood, and your words produced nothing save a 
foolish wonder. You thought to take the Eternal God out 
of his Heaven as a clocksmith might take down the town 
clock from the market place, and for a brief time the little 
German world gaped around you with a fearful expectancy. 
But nothing happened of any importance, and the gapers 
went about their business presently, and the long grass waves 
above your graves — undoubtedly the very species of vegeta- 
tion that whispered the secret of Midas! 

This also was the later persuasion of Heine himself, for 
twenty years after he had published his work on German 
philosophy and religion, we find him saying, in a preface 
to the definitive edition: 
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"I here candidly confess that everything in this book which 
relates to the great question of God, is as false as it is 
foolish. And just as irrational and false is the assertion that 
Deism was theoretically doomed and must for the future 
drag out a feeble life in the world of mere shams. No, it 
it not true that the critic of reason . . . has put an end 
to the existence of God Himself! For Deism lives — lives 
its most lively life; it is not dead, and least of all, has it 
been killed by the last German philosophy. This cobweb 
Berlin dialectic cannot entice a dog out of the kitchen, or 
kill a cat, much less a God!*' 

I began this article with the intent to notice a recently 
published book on Nietzsche by Dr. Paul Cams.* This au- 
thor interests me more than his proper theme, for Dr. Paul 
Cams, though I believe a German born and of a marked 
philosophic cast of mind, succeeds perfectly in making him- 
self understood and entertaining the reader. 

But I wonder that Dr. Carus should be at pains to apply 
his lucid style and his splendid analytic powers to the expo- 
sition and refutation of Nietzsche's, for the most part, insane 
ideas. He seems to be really concerned about them, as fear- 
ing that they may descend to the mob and in its hands 
become dynamite. 

Not the least risk in the world, Herr Doktor! Paracelsus 
did not really make homunculi, as Spinoza made spectacles; 
and Immanuel Kant, in calling God a noumen, did not really 
put Him out of existence; nor did Johann Gottlieb Fichte 
give Him the coup de grace with his /: /; and for a surety 
Nietzsche will not bring on the Superman. For the history 
of German philosophy, in its most daring and inhibited spec- 
ulations, teaches nothing so plainly as this — its inability to 
produce the portentous results expected. This is not to deny 
a significance, serious enough, to the prophet of "Zarathus- 
tra." Be it remembered that the Germans (who naturally 
furnish his greatest following) are not as a people especially 



♦Nietzsche and Other Exponents of Individualism, Open 
Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 
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endowed with the sense of humor. Herein may lie a sufficient 
gravamen for the perturbations of Dr. Carus. 

To my mind Nietzsche seems the Playboy of German Phil- 
osophy (to borrow a hint from Mr. James Huneker in char- 
acterizing Bergson). He is funny as only a German philoso- 
pher and pedant can be, with his fierce scrubbing-brush mous- 
taches, his devouring egotism, the terms of his written word 
or message, and the utterly pacific note of his real character. 

Could any one but a German have said: "If there were a 
God, how should I endure not to be God?" 

His special pose, in violent contradiction with his true na- 
ture, was the most effective thing in European eyes since 
Byron assumed the mask of Don Juan. Dr. Carus has search- 
ingly illumined this point I here give him the word 

"While Nietzsche stood up for a ruthless assertion of 
strength and for a suppression of sympathy, which he de- 
nounced as a relic of the ethics of a negation of life, his own 
tender soul was so over-sensitive that his sister feels justi- 
fied in tracing his (mental) disease to the terrible impres- 
sions he received during the war. . . . 

"If there was a flaw in Nietzsche's moral character, it was 
goody-goodiness, and his philosophy is a protest against the 
principles of his own nature. While boldly calling himself 
'the first unmoralist,' justifying even license itself and de- 
fending the coarsest lust, his own life might have earned him 
the name of 'sissy,' and he shrank in disgust from moral filth 
whenever he met with it in practical life. 

"Nietzsche denounced pessimism and yet his philosophy 
was, as he himself confesses, the last consequence of pes- 
simism. 

"He preached struggle and hatred, and yet was so tender- 
hearted that in an hour of dejection he confessed to his sis- 
ter with a sigh : 1 was not at all made to hate or be an enemy/ 

"Nietzsche, the atheist, deemed himself a God incarnate 
and, the despiser of the Crucified, suffered a martyr's fate in 
offering his own life to the cause of his hope/' . . . 

Nietzsche died prematurely, and with him decay began at 
the top: this was unlucky for his fame, as the taint of de- 
mentia in consequence seems to lie upon much of his work 
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Like some others of his German compatriots who have vio- 
lently disturbed the pool of philosophy, — that witches' cal- 
dron of the scholastic mind, — he lived an obscure and retired 
life that was in strange contrast to the agitation he has cre- 
ated in the intellectual realm. 

The success of his "message" seems owing to the boldness 
with which he voiced the claims of individuality and the re- 
volt against tradition throughout the entire ethical realm. 
Curiously enough, though he affected to despise the "herd" 
with a sentiment purely Germanic, he is borne upon the shield 
by the advanced revolutionaries of our day. This in compli- 
ment to his demand for a fresh starting point, and his ruth- 
less insistence upon a program which tears up every obligation 
to the past. On the other hand — as Dr. Cams has left to 
me to point out — Nietzsche's call for the Superman pro- 
voked a formidable echo in a time which has witnessed a 
widespread revival of the military spirit. Also our author 
might have noted that Kipling's very different vogue has been 
largely due to the same cause. It will not be disputed that 
the war-loving, force-worshipping English poet is ethically all 
too sib to the prophet of the Superman. Which goes to prove 
how important it is for a poet or a philosopher to get into the 
swing of a world-current! 

Nietzsche, as was proper for a German philosopher, never 
made but one joke in his life, and that was when he called 
one of his mirthless books La Gaia Scienza (The Merry 
Science). A pity that he did not laugh and joke oftener, for 
then he never would have fancied himself God or have come 
to die of a broken brain! For his thought was as a sword 
with which he destroyed himself. 

Whatver you may think about his name, Nietzsche cannot 
be sneezed at as a thinker, and in "Zarathustra" especially 
there is a sort of wrathful eloquence which is now and then 
up to Carlyle. Also he had the gift of epigram — a rather un- 
common thing among Germans, whether philosophers or 
what-not. 

He never married and his attitude toward the gentler sex 
is forcibly expressed in the famous dictum: "Thou ftoest to 
woman? Take thy whip!" Indeed h;: regard^ wossan == ty- 
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rant or slave, unfit in every sense for equality with man ; and 
hence he is the pet aversion of the female suffragist 

Dr. Carus has done a good work in writing so just and ad- 
mirable an estimate of die man and the ideas for which he 
stood. The brevity and conciseness of this essay, dealing 
with a theme which too easily leads to diffuseness, calls for 
special praise. Almost Dr. Carus persuades me that he is 
not a German 1 

MR. MARKHANTS NEW POEMS. 

fF you be a lover of poetry, get Edwin Markham's latest 
book of poems (the first after a book silence of many 
years — he has been vocal enough in the magazines), 
and I promise that you will stand in "The Shoes of Happi- 
ness." 

There is nothing in this book that will challenge such 
interest and discussion as the "Man with the Hoe" provoked 
some fifteen years ago, but there is a great deal to prove 
that the world was not mistaken in the high estimate it then 
placed upon Mr. Markham's noble talent. Moreover, it 
affords much delightful proof that he can be a poet without 
reference to the "social consciousness*' or the ethics of revolu- 
tion. 

This poet knows himself well and has sternly withstood 
the temptation to produce too much. He refines his gold 
and brings it to every test He keeps a wise economy in 
his traffic with the Muses. He has vision without frenzy. 
You will not expect him to see Bacchus on the hills teaching 
the nymphs, but you never doubt that he is a priest guarding 
the sacred fire. 

His work is a sufficient answer to those young insurgent 
poets, inffectual wearers of the red waistcoat in these latter 
days, who wish to vindicate their literary independence at the 
cost of breaking with the poetical tradition : who say in effect, 
"Please listen to us — we are quite as worthy of your atten- 
tion as Shelley, Keats, Swinburne & Co." Only the trouble 
is, the young poets really produce nothing: which is their 
most important point of difference as regards Shelley, Keats, 
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Swinburne & Co; in other words, they wish to wear their 
laurels without earning them. 

Mr. Markham is content mainly to write in the manner 
of his great predecessors. He does not falsify or abandon 
the old harmonies, for he knows that the union of music 
and thought is the preservative miracle of poesy. In a word, 
he writes like a classic, without prejudice to his individual 
"message" and his essential originality as a poet. And he has 
shown that the possibilities of the English lyre are still far 
from being exhausted. 

Of the longer poems in this delightful book I prefer "The 
Juggler of Touraine" (a piece that Longfellow would have 
envied for its grace of handling), "Virgilia" and its sequel, 
and the several poems grouped under "The Hero of the 
Cross." Much as the subject lends to the poet, perhaps one 
might risk saying that these poems represent the height of 
Mr. Markham's art and surely they are to be reckoned with 
the finest emanations of his spirit. There is not a trace of 
hackneyed feeling or expression about them — no small praise 
at this late day! Tender, reverent, austere and beautiful, 
they are worthy of a high place in the Christian Legend. 

But, as I have pointed out heretofore. Mr. Markham's 
shorter pieces, his opuscula, sun-bright sonnets or flashing 
deep-hearted lyrics, even better attest his inspiration, the 
sacer votes within him. Happily there are so many of these 
that I am dispensed from citing them. Some of them are 
very brief indeed, but they enclose the very heart of Poesy. 
This for example: 

Thou art the wind and I the lyre : 
Strike, O Wind, on the sleeping strings — 
Strike till the dead heart stirs and sings! 

I am the altar and thou the fire: 
Burn, O Fire, to a snowy flame, 
Burn me clean of the mortal blame! 

I am the night and thou the dream : 
Touch me softly and thrill me deep, 
When all is white on the hills of sleep. 
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Thou are the moon and I the stream : 
Shine to the trembling heart of me, 
Light my soul to the mother-sea. 

Apollo has been kind to this poet, granting him in its 
fulness the prayer of Horace: a sane and healthy old age 
consoled with the lyre. Serus in caelum redeat! 

THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE 

®NE of the strangest ironies of life is the good health 
that attends the fool. By the fool I mean a type of 
person peculiarly fatal to his or her kindred; author 
of obscure tragedies from which the world bleeds in secret. 

Nature has some occult purpose in providing the fool with 
sound physical health, and indeed lacking this, he (or she) 
could not be successful in his vocation; which is to make 
havoc in other lives. Here as elsewhere it seems possible 
to convict Nature of a malevolent design. 

If I could have but one wish I would ask for the wisdom 
of the wise and the strength of the fool! 

Who does not know a family whose peace and happiness 
are constantly broken by the vicious folly of one of its mem- 
bers — it might be a son, or a daughter, or even one of the 
parents? 

This foolish one is the evil destiny of that family. The 
rest live in terror of his or her intermittent attacks upon 
the household peace, which cannot be prevented by any degree 
of vigilance or foresight, or by any amount of precaution. 
Nothing save death is so inevitable as the action of the fool. 
In fact the only law to which he or she seems amenable is 
the Law of Recurrence. He or she is under a fixed and 
fatal necessity of coming back always and repeating the 
deed, whatever it may be, which fills that house with a sleep- 
less fear. 

A pathetic, heart-broken effort is made by the victims of 
the fool to keep the sad truth from the neighbors, but this 
never entirely succeeds. Such a household carries its own 
peculiar atmosphere of tragedy. The milkman has his guess 
and the grocer's boy could put you wise as to something )0 gi 
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queer in a certain closet The family are not hospitable to 
callers and the house seems as it were in a state of siege. 
Something breathes therein of the tragic disunion among its 
members, and it is not so monstrous a fancy that the very 
walls seem trying to cry out! But if nothing else whis- 
pered of the secret it would be betrayed by the exuberant 
well-being of the fool. 

For in that devoted house the fool alone has perfect health, 
sleeps well, eats hearty and shows no ravages of care or 
conscience. The others are all at peak and pine — sick from 
fear of the blow always suspended — knowing it will fall, 
yet not the less dreading it, though for the hundredth or 
the thousandth time. Such a fear produces horrible dis- 
orders of the nervous system in its victims. Life becomes 
a waking nightmare. Healthful sleep is forever banished. 
Yes, they are all sick from fear of the family Nemesis — a 
sickness for which there is no cure but one! And of that it 
is absurd to think while looking upon the frolic health of 
the fool. 

Would not one say that there was at work here some in- 
fernal mocking spirit which personifies the very principle of 
evil and operates through an all but unconscious human 
agency? But why, oh my God, why should such a curse be 
permitted! . . . 

Nearly all insanity comes from vice, and alienists tell us 
the most hopeless case is that wherein mental disease co-ex- 
ists with a vigorous bodily constitution. There is some hope 
where body and mind are both ill, but broken brain and 
sound body make a combination that defies the doctor. 

This truth seems to apply to the type of fool we have been 
considering — one who is not mad enough or wicked enough to 
justify the restraints of law, the padded cell or the strait- 
jacket. One indeed that gives scarcely any outward sign of 
the internal malady that makes him or her so dangerous. One 
who is doubtless often unconscious of the evil that he does 
and who cannot see with apprehensive eye the misery he is 
inflicting upon those around him. 

The fool, then, is an instalments^ what? Surely 
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of no power benign! We live in a time that sticks out the 
tongue at superstitions, but who that has deeply considered 
the matter can resist the old belief that there is some occult 
destiny behind the fool of a family — some ancestral sin of 
the blood which calls for expiation in this wise? 

Again, the terror which the fool exercises in his or her lit- 
tle circle has the blind force of inevitable, supernatural 
things. It can no more be resisted than death, and to meet 
it with violence is as one might say to lay hands upon the 
body of God! . . . 

Pity those — and they are not few, believe me — whose health 
declines, whose hopes wither, whose years pass without fruit, 
while they accept their fate at the hands of the family fool! 
I say again, one of the most tragic ironies of life. We do 
not hear so much of it as we should, were not the honor of 
families engaged to keep such histories hidden from the 
world. 

# # * 

The illusion of sex countenances all the other illusions. 



Piety and Pelf have long maintained a profitable 
partnership. 

Mr. Ezra Pound pointedly asks me if I care for any liter- 
ature since the nineties (1890's). Is not this a trifle embar- 
sssing? Of course I should like to have his published poems. 



The longer Kipling stands — a great part of him — the more 
he looks like super-journalism. On the contrary, the longer 
Stevenson woos the shelf, the more he takes on the suavity 
of literature. 



Here is a very curious instance of unconscious prophecy: 
From the "Philistine," edited by Elbert Hubbard, January, 
1890. 

"Blackhart further instigated the Associated Press to send 
out a despatch stating / had been drowned in the Irish Sea, 
ami that as I had the Society of the Philistines in my vest 
pocket, the American Academy of Immortals was no more." 
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There isn't a single laugh in the Bible from begin- 
ning to end. This is no laughing matter. 

I am getting weary of some neo-Celtic literary affectations 
There's "Padraic Colum," for instance: an utterly impossi- 
ble name. Why doesn't he call himself Patrick and let it go 
at that? 



A New York couple committed suicide after getting away 
with nineteen dollars' worth of food and drink in a single 
meal. However, the meal was taken at one of the high- 
priced hotels, and the rash act may have been prompted by 
fear of starvation. 



Blessed is he or she that makes two subscribers grow 
where only one grew before! If you like The Phoen- 
ix and wish to pass the joy along, send us the names of 
your discerning friends : — we will do the rest. 

It may not be always true that (as the French say) there 
is something agreeable to us in the misfortunes of our 
friends. But certain it is that the taking off of an old friend 
causes us to cling with an almost painful affection to life. 



Write, if you will, write deeply enough, down to 
the truth of your own soul, below the shams of phrase 
and convention, below your insincerities of self — and 
you shall have enemies to your heart's desire! 

Joy is lyrical. The workman who sings at his bench is do- 
ing his work well. Life in those rare moments when our 
best desires have been fulfilled, our fevers of unrest allayed, 
seems, in the phrase of a noble writer, "One grand sweet 
song." 



It is hereby moved and seconded that we go to war 
with Germany and that all journalists and newspaper 
owners or stockholders fit for service shall be placed 
in the first battle line. Panic among the fourth estate! 



Hbe pboenix 

mtcbael fllonaban, Editor 

Vol, 3 September, 1915 N#. 4 

Ube "free" poete 

®H, what is the matter with the young "free" poets? Why 
are they so pale, as if they drank cumin, or were ex- 
hausted by love? They boast of their freedom, yet 
are they not happy. Oh, what's the matter with the young 
poets, and especially, why don't they write some poetry? 
Sacred Apollo ! can this be the matter with the young poets ? 
Again I ask, what's the matter with the young poets? It is 
proper that they should be in revolt against something — nay, 
anything; but by the holy Nine, not against poetry itself! 
Why do they write so much prose — they with their loudly pro- 
fessed hatred of journalism and their contempt for the per- 
ishable word? Why don't they use up their red and white 
blood in making love and poetry? Did not Musset show them 
how when he poetically mounted on his funeral pyre with 
Dejaniref Have they never heard of Catullus, Villon, Ron- 
sard, Shelley, and Keats? Let them write their golden poems 
now and postpone their smart prosing to middle age — it will 
be on them unawares ! 

Hearken, ye rebellious but impotent young poets, to one 
that was also young in his day and especially a Poet! — Hark 
ye to Catullus and note how fresh that silver voice throbbing 
with love and youth and desire rings out from the tomb of 
centuries. 

Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus! 



Soles occidere et redire possunt: 
Nobis, cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda. Itzed by 
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There is no translating the solemn music of the Latin, but I 
venture to English the lines rudely, that no reader may have a 
quarrel with me. 

Let us live, my Lesbia, and let us love. 

The suns set, yet do they ever return; 

For us, when once our brief light flickers out, 

Comes the night endless of perpetual sleep. 

Da mi basia mille — "Give me a thousand kisses !" he cries, 
and so his life flutters out in a flame of passion at 33. But 
those lines to Lesbia, with their melody more magical than 
that of Memnon's statue "which at sunrise played," will out- 
last the Pyramids. Nay, not the less will endure his exquisite 
lament for his lady's sparrow, which — 

Nee sese a gremio illius movebat, 

Sed xircumsiliens modo hue modo illuc, 

Ad solam dominam usque pipilabat. 

(Nor wandered far from her bosom, but hopping about 
now here, now there, still kept piping to his one dear mis- 
tress.) 

Ah, that little sparrow-pet of the darling Lesbia, still chirp- 
ing— pipilans— though Rome itself has been swept away since 
the song began ! 

List ye now to the prattling waters of Horace's perennial 
fountain — and tell me that poetry as good can be made with- 
out music No, nol the gods still possess their secret. 

O fons Bandusiae splendidior vitro 



Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium, 
Me dicente cavis impositam ilicem 

Saxis, unde loqnaces 

Lymphae desiliunt tuae. 

Do you hear the immortal prattling of that fountain of liv- 
ing water, and can you in your conceit imagine any other 
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formula of art and poesy that would have brought its music 
down to us? . . . 

I scarce dare offer this poor paraphrase of my own to the 
unclassically tuned reader. 

O fountain of Bandusia, 

Than crystal e'en more dear, 
Thou shalt he deemed most noble 

Since I have sung thee here, 
And the oak thy dear companion 

From hollow rocks upspringing, 
Whence thy waters downward leap 

With a prattling and a singing. 

Or lend an ear while charmingly he coaxes Phyllis to make 
one at un petit souper a deux at the Sabine Farm, for which 
he tells her there has been provided a cask of nine-year Al- 
ban :— plenty to drink, i' faith ! "Come now, last of my loves/* 
he entreats (I know not how candidly) — "for after this I 
shall never glow for another woman." — 

Age jam, meorum 
Finis amorum . . . 
(Non enim posthac alia calebo 
Femina), condisce modos, amanda 
Voce quos reddas: minuentur atrae 

Carmine curae. 

Learn with me the sweet measures (he pleads) which you 
shall then render in your most lovely voice. Black cares shall 
flee away before our song. . . . 

And a late brother of these two children of the She- Wolf, 
the scarcely less divine Musset, how sings he this immortal 
pain and rapture of the poet? . . . 

Poete, prends ton luth; le vin de la jeunesse 
Fermente cette nuit dans lcs veines de Dieu, 
Mon sein est inquiet; la volupte* l'oppresse 
Et les vents alteres m'ont mis la levre en feu. 

Which I paraphrase: 
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Poet, seize thy lute— to-night the holy wine 
Of youth ferments in the veins of God: 

My breast is ill at ease, desire a burden grows, 
And the parching winds heat me as a sod. 

Or this verse which Hugo flings to you with the grand ges- 
ture whose secret he possessed: — 

Quel dieu, quel moissonneur de i'eternel etc 

Avait, en s'en allant, negligement jete 

Cette faucille d'or dans le champ des etoiles. 



What god, what harvester of the eternal year 
Departing, left his golden sickle here 
Flung careless in the wide and starry field. 

Truly I suspect the old recipe is still the best — just to be 
young, and to love, and to make poetry that is music The 
"free" poets are, of course, free to do otherwise, and good 
luck to them ! — but who would not rather take a chance in the 
fellowship of Horace, Catullus and Musset? 

I like your talent, Ezra Pound, but I should prefer your 
genius — if you will give me of it. This clever letter to me, 
these sparkling critiques, those delightful tilts with London's 
stodgy literati, I relish them all to admiration; but you that 
are young and a poet should be at other work. What prose 
will hold the years at bay like "Adonais" or the "Lamia?" 

I say as much to you, Richard Aldington : the cleverer your 
critical writing the better would be your poetry — if you would 
only write it. You are paying in copper whilst the Muses of- 
fer you gold. Reserve such economy for the autumn years. 
In other words, do your poetry now and your journalizing 
later. He that speaks to you is no Osier, yet indifferent hon- 
est : youth and poetry are plants on a single stem ! 

Does anybody care a straw about Shelley's opinions on 
poetry or poetics? Could any man of taste endure to read 
through the controversy between Byron and one Bowles ? Go 
to, then! Furthermore, your war upon the ruling canon and 
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esthetic of poetry (though I like well enough the bravery of 
it) is merely a futile and barren thing. Here is a plain an- 
swer to all your malapert manifestoes : 
The way to discountenance bad poetry is to write better 

POETRY. 

Manibus date lilia plenis! . . . Give lilies with full 
hands. 

Have you done this or are you doing it, oh scornful young 
poets? I would like to pay you the compliment, but really I 
have not seen much of your work, and of this scarcely any- 
thing which I would call poetry. Oh but this is maddening! 
—can we call a man a poet who does not write poetry? Yet 
until you do this you but spit in the teeth of the wind. . . . 

Again, whilst there is much to praise in your effort to free 
English verse of the cliche and the conventional, there is also 
something to blame, since you go too far. Stock phrases, ex- 
pletives, silly personifications, shop-worn tropes, affectations 
of every sort, can be cleared away without injury to the 
basic form and principle of English poetry. But melody and 
metre cannot be dispensed with, for they are of the very 
soul of poetry. 

A prime reason for loving verse is that it is retnemberable, 
and it could not be so without metre or measure. But I agree 
that prosody should be a help, not a hindrance : I would give 
the Muses wings, not shackles. 

The thing that we recognize as beautiful and that we can 
put away in our memory as an enduring possession, that is 
the special, transcendent gift of poetry. The poet who can- 
not give us this . . . well, there are the quarries ! 

I have read many alleged poems by the new school of 
"free poets" (as they are self-called) but only a few that were 
tolerable and hardly a single one that I could have stored in 
my memory as an enduring possession. 

There is always something suspicious when people want to 
play without observing the rules of the game. 

In this case the something wrong seems to be a lack of 
positive talent or, I would even say, vocation. The "free" 
poets, so far as I know them, want to be free to write poetry 
without proving either their right or their ability to do so. 
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(Exception made in favor of Messrs. Pound, Aldington and 
one or two others). 

I have examined hundreds of their little silhouettes or 
word patterns, and my conclusion is that the best of these 
seem child's play compared to the work of filling a Spenser- 
ian stanza with the guts of poetry. Such a stanza as this, for 
example: 

The sky is changed!— and such a change! O night, 

And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 

Yet lovely in your strength as is the light 

Of a dark eye in woman. Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 

Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 

But every mountain now hath found a tongue: 

And Jura answers through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud! 

Now I remember hundreds of such verses with perfect ease 
and surety (taken on in youth, I may confess), while I cannot 
re-word a single one of the little silhouettes put forth as 
"poems" by the a bos Shakespeare School. In fact I could as 
easily memorize the stipple of a stenographic report 

The success of one extraordinary rebel and poacher is re- 
sponsible for this revolt of the "free" poets. It is a great 
misfortune to poetry that the peculiar vogue of Walt Whit- 
man should have inspired so many untalented persons to go 
and do likewise. He had, I freely grant, compensating merits 
which none of his imitators may claim, though some of them 
more than equal him in point of productiveness. It is true 
that old Walt jumped the fence and raided the preserve of 
poesy by unlawful methods. But what was mere poaching in 
his case, justified to some extent by an uncommon talent, is 
rank vandalism on the part of the many graceless, ignorant 
and faking pretenders who take his name in vain. 

Note, however, that the vogue of Whitman is mainly with 
professed literary experts or the sexually emancipated — it has 
never reached the mass of the people. And it never will, be- 
cause of its almost complete lack of what goes as melody and 
metre. I do not remember to have ever heard an ordinary 
person quote a line of Whitman's, though— and here's a para- 
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dox for you — I have known not a few persons of quite or- 
dinary talent try to write like him 1 

One of the oldest superstitions of the race— old even be- 
fore Literature was so much as thought of— was that the 
poet should sing. Will the free poets remember this? . . . 
They will find it an invaluable, nay, unerring test of vocation. 
And if they will accept it, ah me ! how much trouble and vex- 
ation of spirit will it save them. Certainly we shall not then 
be put to it to explain what is the matter with the young 
poets. 

Michael Monahan. 

* J* J* 

Balla&e of tbe Sbapelcas Abuse 

UUN and adjective, pronoun, verb, 



12 



Huddled and sprawled in awkward throes, 
Pegasus minus a bit and curb, 

Going somewhere, but where God knows 1 

Words hacked off in uneven rows, 

Chaos only the dire result, 

Verse it is never, nor even prose — 

This is the Imagistic Cult. 

Rhythm and metre gone to smash, 
Backward or forward you may read, 
Comma and colon, period, dash — 
Punctuation all run to seed, 
Surely the High Gods smile indeed, 
However the ivory-sconced exult, 
Sons of the true Saint Vitus breed— 
This is the Imagistic Cult 

Witches' cauldron of mood and tense 

Boils and bubbles with crackling sound. 

Lost to reason and void of sense, 

Epic, antic, and ode are found. 

Bardlings now with their "brays" are crowned, 

Quacks and fakers the muse consult, 

"Verse" by the gallon, yard, or pound-D ig t; 
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envoy. 

Prince! they are imitating Walt, 
Who sometimes struck like a catapult; 
But this disease is not Whitman's fault — 
This is the Imagistic Cult! 

Ernest McGaffey. 

* * + 

^^H£ train had just left Genoa for Marseilles, and was 
\& rumbling along the rocky coast, gliding like an iron 
serpent between the sea and the mountain, crawling 
over the beaches of yellow sand and disappearing suddenly 
into the black holes that indicate tunnels, like an animal 
escaping into its burrow. 

In the last car of the train a large woman and a young 
man sat face to face, without saying a word and looking at 
each other from time to time. She might have been twenty- 
five, and she sat near the door watching the scenery rush by. 
She was a stout peasant woman with black eyes, red cheeks, 
and voluminous breasts. She had pushed a few packages un- 
der the wooden bench and was holding a basket on her lap. 

He looked to be about twenty, thin and tanned, with the 
dark complexion of men who work the earth in the burning 
sunlight. Near him, in a handkerchief, was his whole for- 
tune: a pair of shoes, a shirt, a pair of trousers, and a jacket. 
He also had pushed something under the bench : a pick and a 
spade tied together with a string. He was going to France 
to look for work. 

The rising sun poured over the hills a torrent of fire ; it was 
about the end of May, and the delicious fragrance of the 
earth floated everywhere and penetrated the open windows 
of the car. The lemon and orange blossoms filled the air with 
their sweet, strong, intoxicating perfume, mingling with that 
of the roses, which grew like grass all along the road-bed, in 
beautiful gardens, before huts, and in the country. 

This is the home of roses ! They fill the country with their 
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strong yet delicate aroma, and they make the air even more 
exhilarating than wine. 

The train was going slowly, as if to linger in this delightful 
garden. It was continually stopping at every station, before a 
few white houses; then it would calmly start again after a 
long shrill whistle. Nobody got in. One might have thought 
that the whole world was asleep and could not make up its 
mind to move on this warm spring morning. 

From time to time the stout woman would close her eyes 
and then open them again suddenly just as her basket was 
slipping from her knees. She would catch it quickly, look out- 
side for a few minutes, and then doze again. Beads of per- 
spiration were standing on her forehead, and she breathed 
with difficulty, as if suffering from a painful oppressiveness. 

The young man had leaned his head against the side of the 
car and was sleeping the sound sleep of the farmer. Sud- 
denly, as they were leaving a little station, the peasant woman 
seemed to wake up; she opened her basket and took out a 
piece of bread, some hard-boiled eggs, a flask of wine, and 
some large, red plums ; she began to eat. 

The man, in turn, suddenly awoke and looked at her; he 
watched every mouthful as it went from her knees to her 
mouth. He sat there with his arms crossed, with a fixed 
stare, hollow cheeks, and tightly closed lips. 

She was eating like a big, greedy woman, drinking a swal- 
low of wine to help the eggs on their downward journey, and 
then stopping for a minute to get her breath. Everything dis- 
appeared, bread, eggs, plums, wine. As soon as she had fin- 
ished her meal the youth once more closed his eyes. Then, 
feeling a little uncomfortable, she loosened her waist, and 
the man once more looked. This did not disturb her; she 
continued to unbutton her dress, and the strong pressure of 
her breasts stretched the cloth, showing, through. the growing 
crack, a little white and a little pink. When she felt more at 
ease, she said in Italian: "It's so hot that one can hardly 
breathe." 

The young man answered in the same language and with 
the same pronunciation: "It's beautiful weather for travel- 
ing!" 
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She asked: "Are you from Piedmont?" 

"I am from Asti." 

"And I come from Casale." 

They were neighbors. They began to talk to each other 
and spoke of the commonplace things which sufficed to their 
slow and limited minds. They found that they had mutual 
acquaintances. They mentioned names, and when they found 
one which both knew they felt as if a step had been gained in 
this friendship. Then they spoke of themselves. 

She was married and already had three children, whom she 
had left with her sister, because she had found a fine position 
as wet-nurse with a French lady at Marseilles. 

He was looking for work and had been told that there was 
plenty to be found in that neighborhood, as they were doing 
^considerable building. They became silent again. 

The heat was becoming oppressive, striking down on the 
tin roofs of the cars. A cloud of dust followed the train and 
penetrated the carriages; the fragrance of the oranges and 
roses was becoming more and more intense, seeming to grow 
thicker and heavier. The two travelers once more fell asleep. 

They opened their eyes at almost the same time. The sun 
was sinking into the sea, covering the blue expanse with a 
golden robe. The air seemed lighter and fresher. The nurse 
was panting, her waist open, her cheeks flabby, her eyes dim, 
and she said in a weak voice : 

"I have given no milk since yesterday and I feel dizzy, as if 
I should faint" 

He made no response, not knowing what to say. She con- 
tinued: "When any one has as much milk as I have it is 
necessary to give the breast three times a day, otherwise it is 
most uncomfortable. It feels like a weight on my chest, a 
weight that stops my breathing and almost breaks my bones. 
It's unfortunate to have so much milk as that." 

He replied : "Yes, it's most unfortunate. It must be annoy- 
ing." 

She seemed indeed quite sick, overcome and weak. She 
murmured : "All you have to do is to press on my breasts and 
a perfect stream of milk comes out It's really most curious 
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to see; it's hardly believable. At Casale all the neighbors used 
to come and look at me." 

He said: "Ah! truly?" 

"Yes, really. I would show you, only that wouldn't help 
me any; I can't get enough out that way." 

She was silent The train stopped at a station. Standing 
near a gate, a woman was holding in her arms a young child 
which was crying. She was thin and in rags. The nurse 
looked at her and said, in a pitying voice: "There is one I 
could help, and the little one could help me, too. I am not 
rich, since I am leaving my home, my people, and my darling 
baby in order to take a position; but I would willingly give 
five francs to have that child for ten minutes in order to 
nurse him. It would calm him and me, too. It seems as if 
it would give me new life." 

She was once more silent Then she passed her burning 
hand over her forehead, down which the perspiration was 
rolling. She moaned : "I can't stand this any longer. I feel 
as if I was going to die." With an unconscious gesture she 
completely opened the covering of her bosom. Her right 
breast appeared enormous and swollen; and the poor woman 
kept complaining: "Heavens! heavens 1 what am I going to 
do?" 

The train had started and was once more rolling along amid 
die sweet-scented flowers. On the blue ocean could be seen 
some fishing boats riding motionless as if asleep, their reflec- 
tion in die water making them look as if they were upside 
down. The young man, embarrassed, stammered: "But, 
Madame, perhaps I could . . . relieve you." 

She answered in a broken voice. "Yes. You would do me 
a great favor if you would. I simply can't endure this any 
longer!" 

He kneeled in front of her, and she leaned over him, car- 
rying her breast to his mouth with a maternal gesture. In 
the movement which she made when taking it in her two 
hands to hold it out to this man, a drop of milk appeared at 
die nipple. He drank it eagerly; then he began to nurse 
greedily and regularly. He had passed both his arms around 
die waist of the woman, whom he was hugging in order to 
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bring her closer to him. Suddenly she said : "That's enough 
for this side; now take the other." 

He obeyed meekly. She had placed both her hands on the 
young man's back and was now breathing heavily, happily, 
gratefully inhaling the perfumed air which was penetrating 
the car. She said: "How good it smells around here!" 

He did not answer, but continued to drink at this human 
fountain, closing his eyes in order better to enjoy it 

She gently pushed him away, saying: "That's enough. I 
feel much better now. This has given me new life." 

He stood up, wiping his mouth on the back of his hand. 
As she was closing up her dress, stretched by her enormous 
development, she said: "You have certainly done me a great 
favor. I thank you, Monsieur." 

He answered, in a grateful tone : "Not at all, Madame, it is 
I who should thank you — I hadn't eaten anything for three 
days !" Guy De Maupassant. 

* J» J» 

Xaugbtcr Hol&tng JSotb Mis Sides 

Y, thou varlet! Laugh away! 
All the world's a holiday! 
Laugh away, and roar and shout 
Till thy hoarse tongue lolleth out! 
Bloat thy cheeks, and bulge thine eyes 
Unto bursting; pelt thy thighs 
With thy swollen palms, and roar 
As thou never hast before ! 
Lustier! wilt thou? peal on peal! 
Stiflest? Squat and grind thy heel — 
Wrestle with thy loins, and then 
Wheeze thee whiles, and whoop again 1 

James Whitcomb Riley. 

* J» 4 

The joke is that we really do get satisfaction out of a man 
saying to us the thing flattering to our vanity which we know 
he does not believe! 



a 



In our article on Nietzche last month the philosopher 
Schelling was misprinted as "Schiller." 
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H>eatb an& tbe Delu&erer 

^H* HERE have not been many more rollicking rascals or 
\& swecter-tongued villains in all of Kilronan than Cor- 
mac^Gildea before the rheumatics struck him. And 
until that damp night on which, returning from the fair of 
Killybegs, not quite sober, he slept on Owen Dorrian's cur- 
ragh with no better bed-quilt than the clouds, there wasn't a 
trout healthier than he in all Loch Na-mban-fionn. 

But after that night the rheumatism seized him, and racked 
him from head to heel; though it puzzled Cormac to know 
what provocation he had given it Cormac had a sore strug- 
gle with it, and as he waxed weaker in the combat, the rheu- 
matism waxed stronger. After a five weeks' fight all the con- 
solation the old women could give was, "if the rheumatiz 
doesn't clutch on your heart, Cormac, ye might live a while 
longer." For which mercy Cormac thanked his doctors drily. 

Wrapped up in his blankets they left him sitting by the 
fireside in his straw-chair one night, whilst his nurses went 
across the field to look in at Phil Friel's christening. Cor- 
mac, smoking a pipe, looked far into the fire-blaze that leapt 
on the hearth, and gloomily read the record of an indiffer- 
ently-enough spent life. 

"Och— och!" he said, and heaved a remorseful sigh. A 
mocking "Och— och!" fell on his ears; he looked up with a 
start, and at the opposite side of the fire saw Death standing 
with a bow at his back, and a handful of black darts. Death 
was grinning horribly at him. 

"Ha! ha! ha! Cormac Gildea! Tis little you expected a 
visit from me to-night" 

Then he watched to see Cormac quail: but he was disap- 
pointed. 

"It's a pleasant surprise, that's what it is, I do confess," said 
Cormac, without losing one pull of his pipe. 

"Why," says Death, "ye take my comin' coolly." 

Cormac lifted a knitting needle of wee Norah's, and ran it 
down the shank of his pipe, which wheezed. And he said: 
"I'm aiqually plaised as them would throw their arms about 
ye. 'On't ye take a sait?" 
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Death was nonplussed. 

"Cormac Gildea," he said, "ye're the coolest villain I have 
run up with for a long time." 

"I make it a rule never to say liar* to a stranger/' Cormac 
said, puffing away calmly: "But the head of me is burnin' 
these three days like the hob o' hell." 

"I want ye," said Death. 

"Indeed!" said Cormac "Ye make me proud" 

"Come!" Death said. 

"Ye arn't in a mortal hurry." 

"How do ye know?" 

"A gentleman never is. — 'On't ye have a sait?" 

Death coughed, and sat down upon a creepy-stool. 

"How long must I wait?" 

"Just while I pull this pipe. Take a shochr He wiped the 
pipe-stem, and tendered it, across the hearth, to Death. 

But Death turned it away. 

"Well, no offence. I'm glad ye called." 

"Are ye?" Death said a bit drily. 

"Yes. I was wishful to have a talk with you." 

"Talk on." 

"It's about the Sthrabreaga boys. That's a corner of the 
parish ye seem to have forgotten." 

"Did ye think so?" 

"Ay. There's a crowd of boys there, and not one of them 
less nor four-score-and-five. Three or four of the sprightliest 
of them have said good-bye to five score." 

"Well?" 

"Well, the Sthrabreaga boys are laughin' in their sleeve at 
you this ten years." 

"They are?" 

"In faith. And latterly they've begun to crack their fingers 
and say that they give that for you." 

Death set his teeth and said: "I'm goin' around by Sthra- 
breaga." 

"And when you're there, it would be a charity to call across 
the river to Tullinaglac. There's a brace of lads there run- 
ning neck and neck for the five score, and I consither, and 
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everyone consithers, they're making too much of it. Enough 's 
as good as a f aist — for Christians : but not for them !" 

"I'll turn them pair o' boys over in me mind/' Death said. 
"Don't you think it's time we were going?" 

"Don't f lusther me, sir," pleaded Cormac "My nerves arn't 
all they used to be afore I took the rheumatiz." 

"We've a long journey before us." 

"The more need for a good rest afore we start — and for 
time to scrape an acquaintance." 

"Ha! Ha! You'll have plenty of time for that by-and-by." 

"I couldn't have too much time with such a pleasant com- 
panion." 

Death looked sharply at him, but Cormac was gravely gaz- 
ing into the fire and pulling at his pipe. 

"It's wonderful how lies get about," Cormac said, after a 
minute. 

Death looked at him again for a while, and then said: 
"What do you mean?" 

"Only last Friday Mrs. McGettigan, of Fintramor, tried to 
argue down my throat that you were ugly." 

"Mrs. McGettigan?" 

"Yes, big Neil's wife. Ye have the hard road undher your 
foot to her very door. — In throth, and to tell the truth, afore 
I seen ye I didn't love ye." t 

"Humm!" said Death. 

"It's me's the glad man to discover it'll be comfort to be in 
your company." 

Cormac smoked in silence for a minute, to give Death a 
chance. But it availed not 

'Trust me," said Cormac, soliloquizing "to know a hand- 
some body when I see them." 

Death stirred in his seat Cormac remained still, looking 
into the fire. 

"Ye don't mean to say that I'm handsome?" Death said at 
length. 

"'Eh! what's that? said Cormac, startled, as out of a rev- 
erie. 

Death repeated the question— with some hesitation. 
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"Please don't put such a question to me, sir/' Cormac 
pleaded. 

"Why?" 

"Because I've made it a rule not to call the blush to any 
one's countenance. 

Death coughed behind his hand. Then he said: "A blush 
never came to my countenance." 

"I know them can blush/' Cormac said ; "people that think 
no small things of themselves, and they'd sorely covet the 
same countenance for to accommodate their blushes." Cormac 
was looking into the fire all the time. Death was watching 
Cormac. 

"Come now!" Death said, with manly candor. "I'm not 
handsome ?" 

Cormac spoke not, but, reaching backward his arm, he lifted 
a little looking-glass from off a nail on the wall, and presented 
it at Death. 

Death leant forward, looked into it, poised his head this 
way and that, and smirked. 

"Well?" said Death then, trying to hold a countenance of 
little concern. 

"Well?" said Cormac, "for why do you blush, now?" 

Death smirked again and held down his head. "I never 
blushed before, Cormac Gildea. I never knew I was hand- 
some before." 

"True worth is modest all the world over," Cormac re- 
marked aloud to himself. 

Death straightened himself on his seat and crossed one 
bony leg over the other. 

"A handsome leg, in throth," soliloquized Cormac 

Death coughed, and put the other leg over the first. 

"And a fellow for it," Cormac added. 

"I'm walkin' the world for four thousand years," said 
Death, "and how comes it that none ever told me I was 
handsome till I met up with Cormac Gildea?" 

"So," said Cormac, "and do you assure me that envy was 
as bitter four thousand years ago as it is thi'day?" 

Death thought awhile, and then said: "It was." 

"Och, ye are such a delightful talker," said Cormac, "it's 
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a pleasure to converse with ye. Ye can talk over Masther Mc- 
Grath's head, quite— take a shock of this pipe?" 

"Thanky," said Death, and began to pull. 

"I should say ye have a pretty step-out," Cormac said. 

Death got up and strutted. 

"Bewitchin' 's the word. — But then small thank to you, after 
four thousand years 1 practice." 

"Ha ! ha ! ha !" laughed Death, "you're a witty man, Cormac 
Gildea. All the same I do think I know how to throw out my 
leg." 

"For deportment," said Cormac, "you beat Roger McFad- 
yen, the dancing master, all to sticks. By the way, what a 
pity it is such a handsome and accomplished gentleman and 
scholar can't dance ; what a pity !" 

"I think I can," said Death. 

"Throth, I wouldn't doubt ye. Try." 

Death hopped round the kitchen like a hen on a hot griddle, 
his rickety old body rattling like bones in a bag. He was a 
sorry spectacle. 

"Magnificent!" was Cormac's word. "Magnificent 1 That 
bangs Banagher, and Banagher bangs the devil." 

When Death sat down, out of breath, Cormac looking into 
the blaze, said: "I'm thinkin\" 

"What?" queried Death. 

"Thinkin* that it's a winsome young damsel with white teeth 
and two red cheeks ye want. The pick of the parish should 
be glad to go with you." 

"Do ye think so?" Death asked. 

"Don't youf" said Cormac 

"Well— I do," consented Death. 

"And I would lose no time about it," Cormac suggested. 
"There was a mighty show of handsome fresh-lipped ones at 
Killybegs fair, I'm told, last We'nsday." 

"I should lose no time," Death said. 

"Make hay while the sun— I mean the moon— shines. Search 
one out this very night" 

"I will, this night" 

"A poor ouT devil whose bones are racked with the rheu- T 
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matiz would only be in your way when you're goin' courtin'. 
I'll be here for ye at any time." 

"Ay?" said Death. 

"Ay," said Cormac Gildea. "Besides, I had intended askin' 
your honour for a couple of years' sparin's, anyway. I would 
like to finish stubbin' the Whinny Hill before I go; and 1 
want to break in the Long Bottom — 'twould be a black dis- 
grace to leave it behind me in the state it is. I haven't my 
peace rightly made either, for I have to pay off an old score 
I'm owin' Phelimy Dunnion, of Dhrimnacroish, since he gave 
me the beatin' at the fair of Glenties, and me not altogether 
sober at the time. Then I'll be able to go with an aisier con- 
science." 

"You're welcome to the sparings." 

"Ye're every inch the gentleman I knew you to be," said 
Cormac. 
. "I'll be steppin," said Death. 

"Sorry to lose such pleasant company/' said Cormac. "Take 
care of your steps as you leave the door." 

"Good-night !" 

"Ah-h-hr 

"What's that?" said Death. 

"You're very welcome to that pipe in your mouth." 

"Oh! excuse me, Cormac Gildea. — Here you are — and 
thanks." 

"Don't mention it," said Cormac. "Good night, and speed 
you, sir." 

It was Cormac Gildea himself who related the encounter. It 
was at Jack MacA ward's wedding, ten years after. Cormac 
was sitting down after doing a twenty minute jig in double 
time. 

Seumas Mac Manus. 
J* J* J* 

Society "culchah" — a joyous iteration of commonplaces 
touching Literature and Art, personified by Mrs. Tuxedo 
Jones and l>ubson (who is One of Us). There may be loftier 
heights, but this is the average mental elevation amongst the 
"smaht" people. 
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£U>e Znlte t>? tbe Efcitor 

REST. 

^R* HIS little word is one of the sweetest and most consol- 
\^0 ing of our common speech. 

Merely to utter it gives one pause, for many are 
its pious and healing implications. If nothing more, it con- 
veys the image of a great hush and the fall of cooling noise- 
less waters on ears closed to the sensuous challenge of life. 

It expresses an idea which is cherished in the innermost 
heart of humanity, as if in obedience to some Divine in- 
stinct Also it signifies one of the great illusions that make 
the hardest life not merely endurable but spiced with a single 
element of romance. 

But nothing can be said on this subject which is not trite, 
the theme being one of the eternal staples of human gossip 
and speculation. As, without the hope of rest some day, 
who would have strength or will to go on with his burden? 
Or, it is the one light that never quite fails us in our journey 
to the grave. Perhaps of all the saying of Jesus, the most 
touching, the one that has found deepest echo in the heart 
of humanity, is this: "Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest'' 

The promise of rest is one that every man makes him- 
self, from the poorest to the richest. Nay, the need of it 
levels all distinctions of fortune, for the rich man has a 
proverbial difficulty of attaining it Lazarus plans to take 
things easy in the eleemosynary line when his children are 
grown up. Dives will really settle down to enjoy life when 
he has lifted that last million. 

Both cheat themselves, have always cheated themselves, 
and yet the Great Illusion endures. It outlasts love itself, 
for the fondest lovers are glad at length to turn away from 
each other— to rest! 

Where the bridegroom all night through 
Shall not turn him to the bride. 

Yes, dearie, I know it is written that we shall rest from 
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our labors— but not on this side of the heavenly Jordan. 
For I have come to fifty years in this pilgrimage of life and 
I do not yet see the beginning of my rest The beginning?— 
alas, when has this old heart of mine borne more anxious 
labor than at present? Often it will not let me sleep o v 
nights for its complaining—ah, what things the heart tells 
us at such times, when it seems to have intuition of its 
destiny! And sometimes, from a depth almost below con- 
sciousness, it whispers of a boon it desires very much and 
yet fears to name. Rest? . . . Aye, rest indeed 1 

But short of that dreaded consummation, do we — nay, can 
we— ever really rest? We are sure the heart never stops 
beating, and there be learned men who affirm that the brain 
is always in a state of activity, conscious or unconscious. I 
am apt to agree with this, as I have scarcely slept without 
dreams since boyhood. Is it any wonder that we go wrong 
with our poor brains so overworked— never suffered to 
run down even once in fifty years! 

There is thus involved a double idea which makes the 
thought of final rest (as dissociated from the fear of death) 
so precious and consoling to us. It is that we shall escape 
not alone the "slings and arrows of outrageous fortune," but 
also that we shall be freed from the fardels of our own 
physical, individual life. Rest and immunity from both is to 
be had only upon one condition — a condition which does not 
always seem so hard, dearie, after you have come to fifty 
year! 

Not that you need love life the less at that epoch — indeed 
you are apt to love it the more and to yearn for it as one 
must for all lovely and perishable things. But while your 
sense of the preciousness of life is increased, so likewise is 
your perception of its illusions. In youth, in order to gain 
the keenest edge for our joys, we make it a point of honor to 
ignore certain things that enter into the account This might 
be called the truce of youth. Age is bound by no such exigent 
comity: it knows that the rose is sweet and it has an ironic 
sense of what is behind the sweetness of the rose. This is 
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not an advantage in especial, except as it tends to facilitate 
the final abdication and bring you to your portion of rest 

But still we revolt against that, save at the very last mo- 
ment, and cling to the hope that we shall have the repose we 
crave on less ineluctable terms. We want to rest, oh so 
much, but also we want to live and enjoy it — to know that 
we are resting. And while we voice our vain plea the heart 
and the brain keep up their unintermittent labor and an- 
guish. How hard it is to make these children understand 1 

There is an old Latin phrase which casts some light on the 
problem — Parva domus, magna quies : Small is the house but 
great the peace thereof ! 

The world is too much with us, even in age, that we should 
have here the perfect rest we seek. How shall you bribe the 
poor heart that wakes in sad loneliness at night to weep over 
its lost youth or to tremble before the exaggerated cares of 
the morrow? 

Ah! there is but one way, the oldest of human fashions, 
which we are too apt to associate with images of horror and 
repulsion. And though we cry for rest — rest — rest all the 
term of our lives and insist that life has been to us a martyr- 
dom, yet do we shrink from the true Rest when at last it 
comes to our relief. See! it is but a single step to the nar- 
row house and the great peace, the perfect rest: but no! we 
cry out in terror and turn back to the life that has scourged 
us so cruelly. Anything but that! we exclaim, while the long 
awaited and entreated One stands patient by. . . . 

How hard it is, dearie, to make these children understand! 

Give us our rest, O Father, in thine own appointed time and 
of thy gracious olden fashion. Lay thy annulling seal upon 
the o'erlabored heart: drop thy healing nepenthe into the 
weary brain. Teach us not to fear that which brings us near- 
er to Thee. Suffer us to go to sleep with no more conscious- 
ness than the flowers that take no care for their awakening. 
Give us this last and best of all thy gifts— Parva domus, 
magna quits! 
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THE PHILOSOPHER OF THE EGO. 

fN last month's Phoenix I noticed Dr. Paul Carta's book 
on "Nietzche and other Exponents of Individualism/' 
an excellent appraisal, especially, of the Philosopher of 
the Superman and his influence upon later thought. It re- 
mains to be said that Dr. Cams within the compass of the 
same work has done equally well for the less known Max 
Stirner (Johann Casper Schmidt) author of "The Ego and 
his Own," an iconoclastic work from which Nietzsche is said 
to have plagiarized his most startling ideas. I quote a sample 
of Stirner's philosophy: — 

"Right is the royal will of society. Every right which exists 
is created right. I am expected to honor it when I find it and 
subject myself to it. But what to me is the right of society, 
the right of all ? What do I care for the equality of right, for 
inalienable rights? 

"Right becomes word in law. The dominant will is the pre- 
server of the states. My own will shall upset them. Every 
state is a despotism. . . . 

"I do not respect the property of mankind. Poverty orig- 
inates when I cannot utilize my own self as I wish to. . . . 
My property, however, is what I empower myself to take. 

"You shall not lure me with love nor catch me with the 
promise of community of possessions, but the question of 
property will be solved only through a war of all against all. 
... I know no law of love." 

Like the better known Nietzsche (who is alleged to have 
stolen his thunder) Stirner was of an eminently peaceful dis- 
position and gave no outward and visible proof of his internal 
anarchism. His ideas scarcely attracting any notice during his 
life time, and his great work on the Ego turning out a flat 
failure, it never occurred to him to get up a pose, like Nietz- 
sche before the camera. In short, he seemed a harmless, mild- 
eyed, blond-haired, ordinary person as like most other Ger- 
mans as a pea resembles peas. He was married twice; his first 
wife died early and his second deserted him a few years after 
marriage, perhaps in an assertion of her own Ego. He ap- 
pears to have had a chronic difficulty of making a living, 
which sometimes impelled him to beat the landlord and other 
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creditors, thereby drawing him into the only real conflict with 
the state that he ever experienced. He was at least twice 
jailed for debt, and his last days were spent in a distressful 
poverty. And though he may have jealously guarded the pos- 
session of his Ego to the end, it does not appear that he was 
seized of any other species of property at his death. Strange 
that his spirit should now walk abroad in Germany, causing 
many a plump citizen to think with apprehension of his 
hoarded thalers ! 

Stirner is said to have lived and died in his senses, but phil- 
osophically, I should think him fully as mad as the author of 
"Thus Spake Zarathustra." 

By the bye, George Moore, the novelist, receives in this 
book of Dr. Carus's honor of a sort that has not previously 
descended upon him. On the basis of an early work of his — 
"Confessions of a Young Man" — Dr. Cams convicts him of 
being a Nietzschean. These are the stigmata which support 
the charge: — 

His unrestrained egotism. 

His denial of God and rejection of the Christian ideals. 

His cynical view of art 

His attitude toward the sex relation. 

His idealization of wrong and injustice. 

His belief in a coming Revolution. 

A rigorous qualification, but even at that Dr. Carus pre- 
fers the master to the disciple, for he regards Nietzsche as 
pure-hearted and noble, t. e., a gentleman, and Moore as volup- 
tuous and vulgar— well, not a gentleman, to put the imputa- 
tion as mildly as possible. 

I am not sure by what philosophic method (whether Kan- 
tian, Hegelian or Fichtean) Dr. Carus has been led into mak 
ing these deductions ; but verily they are of a point and pre- 
cision rare in such learned discussions. 
Jl J» 4 

While Mr. Bryan was in office the honest newspapers 
strove to drive him out, and when he gave up his place, they 
denounced him as a quitter. Mr. Bryan retains his peculiar 
hold on the public confidence and respect in that he never 
satisfies the newspapers. 
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ALMA LUPA. 

4^* HE late Elbert Hubbard used to gibe and poke fun at 
Uf the colleges and the classics with a careless freedom 
that argued no responsibility toward either. Perhaps 
from the utilitarian point of view he had a certain right to 
do so, and his own case furnished him strong, if not entirely 
convincing, arguments — for the man of positive talent breaks 
all rules. 

There was much force in his contention against wasting 
time on dead languages, but of course one must be sure that 
the languages so described are really defunct. Latin and 
Greek certainly are not, as a schoolboy may satisfy himself 
by glancing into any good English dictionary. Elbert's argu- 
ment, though clever and spirited, was far from being a new 
one — the advantages and disadvantages of classical training 
have been accurately assessed these many years. It is quite 
true that such culture would be wasted on the majority of 
young Americans, who simply have no use for it. Not that 
Elbert had so frittered away any part of his youth : his Alma 
Mater having been (as he liked to say) the University of 
Hard Knocks. But the dispute has other phases than that 
which challenged the keenly practical, yet sufficiently ideal- 
istic, mind of Elbert Hubbard. For one thing he quite over- 
looked our debt to the Renaissance: indeed like other able 
men, largely self-taught, he did not realize how much he owed 
to Latin and Greek. 

Again, I will grant that Col. Ingersoll's definition of a col- 
lege as "a place where pebbles are polished and diamonds are 
dimmed/ 1 holds a partial truth. (Like Hubbard, he was un- 
duly prejudiced by his dislike of the ministerial profession — 
a rub of the classics wouldn't have hurt the literary style of 
either man). Furthermore, I am glad to see a good deal of 
the "superstition" of the classics done away with, and I think 
it no bad thing that the world is fast losing its reverence for 
the "donkey loaded with Latin. 11 Many a fool has got by to 
honor and preferment on no better ground. 

And yet, while conceding so much, I must still hold that 
for the scholar, artist or literary man, the good old classics, 
even in very moderate infusion, have a value beyond price. 
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They stamp his soul with the precise image of Liberty, the 
most precious bequest from the ancient world. They impress 
his mind with the Law of Beauty. They instil into him rev- 
erence for what is noble — hatred and contempt for what is 
mean and base. They teach him restraint and economy of 
expression — qualities rarely seen in a writer without classic 
foundation. (I would rather that Bernard Shaw had learned 
Latin than music — it would have saved us some terrible 
loquacity). In short, they teach him his own language — no 
man lacking the Latin discipline can be said to know English 
competently, that is, with the knowledge requisite to a lit- 
erary artist. (Again I waive the exceptions which genius is 
always privileged to make). What is so much of modern liter- 
ature but a palimpsest over-writing (and be sure at the same 
time, unde r-writing) of the thoughts of the classic past ? Want- 
ing the clue to this ever fertile tradition, the writer has missed 
something vital, yet intangible and indefinable, which no 
amount of talent or skill or energy can supply. 
And this something is the quintessence of style and thought, 
the heirloom of classic culture passed on to us by hundreds of 
generations. 

What is it accosts you at once in the pages of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, say the "Familiar Studies" or the "Travels 
with a Donkey?" The expression — for the story is always a 
matter of secondary importance. Sickness did not permit 
this writer to live the life of adventure that he longed for in 
order to vitalize his creations: yet he never fails to lure us 
with the grand adventure of his style. It would be hard to 
find a less thrilling tale than "An Inland Voyage," as regards 
hair-raising experiences of the Count Fathom order, and it 
would be still harder to match among the great travelers and 
adventurers the beauty of such a page as this: 



When Villon journeyed (perhaps by the same pleasant 
valley) to his exile at Rousillon, I wonder if he had not 
something of the same appearance. Something of the same 
preoccupation he had beyond a doubt, for he too must have 
tinkered verses as he walked with more success than his 
successor. And if he had anything like the same inspiring 
weather, the same nights of uproar, men in armor rolling 
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and resounding down the stairs of heaven, the rain hissing 
on the village streets, the wild bull's-eye of the storm flash- 
ing all night long into the bare innerchamber— the same 
sweet return of day, the same unfathomable blue of noon, 
the same high-colored halcyon eves, and above all, if he 
had anything like as good a comrade, anything like as keen 
a relish for what he saw, and what he ate, and the rivers 
he bathed in, and the rubbish that he wrote, I would ex- 
change estates to-day with the poor exile, and count myself 
a gainer. . . . 

In pure literature the French have a great superiority 
over the English. Why? Because they derive so much from 
the classic tradition, their language, the finest literary in- 
strument in the world, being founded almost entirely upon 
Latin. And the Latin blood counts too, of course. How 
poor would modern literature be without Balzac, Hugo, 
Dumas, Musset, St. Beuve, Guizot, Lamartine, Taine, Renan, 
Flaubert, Daudet, Maupassant, Anatole France? Matthew 
Arnold indeed was of the opinion that as Latin has come 
in a large sense to represent Greek, so in course - of time 
French will come to stand for Latin. But the spirit of cul- 
ture will take care that in such an evolution nothing shall 
be lost. . . . 

A little of the She- Wolfs milk, then, if you please! No 
true man of letters ever regretted his nurture at that rugged 
but kindly breast: his head and heart were surely the better 
for it. And it is still a potent, perhaps indispensable, ele- 
ment in the making of literature that endures. 



STYLE AND THE PUBLIC. 

CW QCETTE writing from a far Western college poses me 
J& this problem: "Can Literature — the real classic thing 
— hope to hold its own in a democracy like ours?" 

Which may be amplified : Has it a fighting chance with the 
newspapers and popular magazines, and now the "movies," all 
making their clamant, strenuous appeal to the common eye 
and mind? 

I fear me much that judgment must be rendered against the 
Lady with the classic fillet on her hair. She will not descend 
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from her lofty station to court the crowd, and they cannot 
rise to her: — the situation is clearly impossible. 

Our democracy is quite unlike that of ancient Athens, where 
the common crowd went to hear and judge the masterpieces 
of Sophocles and Euripides, the orations of Pericles and Cy- 
mon. We have no hucksters and fishwives capable of cor- 
recting the speech of a philosopher. Our many-headed thing 
speaks a degraded dialect — the lowest and most corrupt form 
of speech ever used by a partly civilized people : which to copy 
in its literal horror is the profit of our Journalism and the am- 
bition of no small part of our Literature. 

Sizing up the contrast fairly, it is extremely difficult to be- 
lieve that the Greek mob (hoi polloi) ever existed,— as de- 
scribed by the historians. 

Just the other day an English critic was scolding the bad 
style of American writers. A very unhumorous proceeding, 
but it seems the Englishman never learns. It is true our 
writers lack style, in the classic sense — few of them aim at it, 
to do them justice — but that is because there is no public to 
demand it, or (as the publishers would say) to pay for it. 

The tradition of style died with Hawthorne and the New 
England Brahmins. The crowd could not and would not 
read these worthies to-day: and what the crowd will not read 
is very difficult to publish, save at the author's personal ex- 
pense. The popular magazine, intent solely upon circulation 
and advertising, t. e., profit, was the first influence to discount 
style in writing. Journalism has worked to the same end, 
with its slipshod methods and its hatred of literature. The 
newspapers, the magazine which is only a variant of the news- 
paper, have to a great extent displaced the book in American 
homes. The universal printing press gives semi-darkness, 
not light. Cheap literature is making us a cheap people— in- 
capable of real knowledge, incapable of just expression, in- 
capable of fine feeling. To talk of style for such a public— it is 
to laugh I Our host of literary mechanics zealously give their 
aid to down the hated superstition. The mark of a success- 
ful editor is recognized to be the intuition with which he 
avoids literary style: in the vulgar speech, it is something 
he would not throw at a dogl 
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However, the condition is a perfectly natural one, and we 
need not refer it to that hatred of great and exclusive excel- 
lence which is supposed to be the mark of republics. Athens 
was a republic and France is. But we have the largest illit- 
erate reading public in the world: not absolutely unlettered 
but unable to read books in classical or strictly regular Eng- 
lish. Just as all or most of our people are able to speak intel- 
ligibly, to make themselves understood orally, while only a 
very small fraction can do so grammatically. Think how few 
people whom you meet casually have this accomplishment 
Why, I know successful authors who cannot open their 
mouths or write a page without doing violence to Lindley 
Murray (and I'll bet they don't know him from Tothmes the 
Third!) 

Well, then: here we have an immense public to whom all 
print looks the same — but they prefer dialect or scrambled 
English, as enabling them to exercise the intellectual patron- 
age of the uneducated. Immense too is their literary hunger, 
and fortunate the publisher who can give them what they 
want. The attempt to do this may be disastrous to the higher 
interests of literature, but it now and then results in a Best 
Seller. Howbeit, I am far from denying that a genuine tal- 
ent like Whitcomb Riley or Peter Dunne or Seumas Mac 
Manus occasionally appears in the motley of dialect: of their 
base imitators the "less said the better." 

Finally, the magazines are run to make money in the hust- 
ling American fashion, and not to foster a correct literary 
taste. Those who edit or conduct them are commonly a set 
of men to whom Walt Whitman seems the farthest thing 
back in literary history; who would not know Ronsard from 
Chatterton or a Delia Cruscan from a Boston Browningite. 

Read John Adams Thayer's book — the confessions of a suc- 
cessful magazine publisher — and you will discover (if the 
truth has not already dawned upon you) that literature per se 
is the most negligible proposition in the whole magazine world. 
The author of this book is completely successful in avoiding 
literary subjects. He never discusses writers or literary folk, 
though he has been paymaster to many of them. He is 
candidly of the opinion that a business manager is more im- 
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portent to a magazine than an editor, however gifted. But 
he does frankly admire one writer whose articles greatly 
helped the success of his publication. I refer to the shy and 
self-effacing Tom Lawson whose fuliginous style, like the 
cloud-burst or the cyclone, seems a phenomenon peculiar to 
our uncultured land. 

Finally, Mr. John Adams Thayer by "one satiric touch" 
showed his crushing contempt for American literature — he 
wrote a book himself ! Truth compels the admission, however, 
that Mr. Thayer's book is vastly more amusing than the 
Works of Tom Lawson. . . . 

Nathless, I would not deny that there be many industrious 
literary persons in our midst. Some can write with both 
hands and others are quite expert at composing on the type- 
writer. But style is in the ivied grave of the Brahmins. 

Jl Jl Jl 

*ff^ ON'T you just dote on the "beautiful Shorthorne sis- 
2£r ters" (as the smart paragraphers always call them) 
those perennial features of the Society Page? Orig- 
inally hailing from Texarkana, Tex., they have dazzled our 
loftiest circles for . . . but it is quite improper to date 
the beautiful Shorthorne sisters! They have been beautiful 
so long that one must believe they possess the secret of im- 
mortal youth. Indeed they make Cleopatra look like a back 
number. She was only fifty, you know— oh my ! I've almost 
gone and done it. Weill I will say this: their husbands 
grow fat and bald and middle-aged, but still the latest por- 
traits of the Shorthorne sisters show them to be ever youth- 
ful, lissome and lovely. Little girls graduate from mud pies, 
lay aside their dolls, do up their long braids, and come to 
have live dollies of. their own; whilst the beautiful Short- 
horne sisters are always young and beautiful. 

Then they are forever just going to be divorced, or re- 
married, or something Four-Hundredy like that ! So great is 
their charm that men who have the misfortune to die before 
they can marry them insist upon leaving the beautiful Short- 
borne sisters all their money. It is felt proper among the 
Four Hundred that the beautiful Shorthorne sisters should 
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marry as often as convenient, since there are not, unhappily, 
enough of them to go round in Society, and no one man 
ought to be allowed to monopolize so much beauty and charm. 
However, though they are very generous, they never permit 
their affections to settle where the money is not: in which 
particular they much resemble the late Mrs. Rawdon Crawley. 
Twill be a sad day when the Society Page may no longer 
chronicle the romances of the beautiful Shorthorne sisters. 
But don't sob yet !— that day is sure to be very distant 



^^HE merry men of the press would have us believe that 
Vtf snobbery is the Great American Joke, and they are per- 
haps honestly trying to laugh the thing out of court But 
it is very clear that they are not succeeding in their laudable ef- 
forts. Snobbery cares nothing for their gibes — it feels that it 
has come to stay, that all the writing-up which it gets in the 
newspapers, all the vulgar glory of print of which it is the 
object, simply confirms its claims and warrants its titles. It 
knows, indeed, that it is hated, but it knows also that it is 
desperately envied and admired. He is a very dull observer 
who can not see that snobbery has within a few years become 
one of the most prominent and offensive of American char- 
acteristics. 

If snobbery in this country is indeed a joke, it is at any 
rate a bitter one, searing our hearts and burning our mouths. 
But a good many people do not share the humorous view of 
the jesters of the press — rather do they see in the constant 
growth of snobbery and the class spirit a matter for very 
grave reflection. 



^^HE Law of Compensation works as infallibly as the Law 
^^ of Consequence, tho it takes the average man about half 
his lifetime to realize it. I was not any too prompt to 
discover it myself, and perhaps I have not yet thoroughly 
learned the lesson. But this at least I have gotten a strangle- 
hold of — that life is ever trading with us in various guises, 
and that he is a wise man indeed who does not cheat himself, 
thinking to fool the Law of Compensation. 
I have been ill and poor, with hungry ruin waiting for me 
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just 'round the corner; but my head was furnished with vi- 
sions and my hopes both fed and warmed me. Again, I have 
known what it is to have a full belly, with money in my purse 
and a year's living assured, whilst the poet in my breast lan- 
guished and I could get no good of that which is the true es- 
sence of a thinking man's being. 

In other words, I was not squared with the Law of Com- 
pensation — with every appearance to the contrary. I had 
duped myself in trading my poverty and dreams for compara- 
tive plenty and spiritual dearth. Is it not written that you 
cannot serve God and Mammon? Nay, it is also true that 
you shall not set your full belly against the Cosmos. 



Renunciation has its advantages — for one thing it helps us 
to sleep better. 



In literature the sapient public would rather con- 
verse with a living ass than with a dead lion. 



Mr. Punk-Smith, the average citizen, is now having the 
time of his life — he can go to see himself in the "movies." 



After forty open your Rabelais — but don't forget 
that persons of middle age are very liable to skuldud- 
dery. 

A Miss Mary Phillips of Boston is said to be devoting her 
life to the task of "vindicating" Edgar Allan Poe. Quoth the 
raven, "Evermore!" 



The human mind has laws which should be respected as 
well by the erudite as the illiterate Professors of Religion. 
The healers, the miracle workers, the tomtom beaters, the 
dancing dervishes, the mountebanks in general, will be slow 
to learn this lesson. But the sooner it shall get a hearing 
amongst them, the better it will be for the cause of True Re- 
ligion, and the earlier we shall reach that sovereign plane of 
reason and light toward which the world has painfully striven 
from its primal darkness. 
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The secret of continued power is that you shall not 
share your soul's orbit with another. 

The man who writes "I thot" or refers to an operation of 
his mind as a "thot," usually thinks that way. 



There is but one evil thing in this world which the Devil 
allows that he cannot improve — hate that has once been love ! 



"The more I see of men the better I think of dogs," said 
the incomparable Madame De Stael. However, Diana Belais 
writes me that Corinne meant to say "viviscctionists" for 
men. 



"I will neither affirm nor deny that statement," says the 
Hon. Sam Schepps, "but if anybody wants my version of the 
matter, let him come round and pay me for it." 

Wouldn't this have delighted the creator of Fagin and 
Charlie Bates? And how strikingly the commercial instinct 
asserts itself through the intimate knowledge of the legal and 
journalistic professions herein displayed by the Hon. Mr. 
Schepps ! 

1 

Moreton Frewen, the English economist, lets the cat out 
of the bag very frankly when he says: — 

"America will have to come to it. Her intervention will 
shorten the war by months, perhaps even by years. Napoleon 
said that wars are won one-quarter by physical and three- 
quarters by moral forces. Such an irresistible moral force 
will be the arrival of the United States. It will paralyze Ger- 
many. America is colossally rich and never was so rich as 
now. She can finance the munitions of all the weaker states 
and will be a big brother to every little state when the terms 
of the great peace are under discussion." 

How lovely! And the American people will, of course, be 
only too happy to pay for this foreign war — that is to say, the 
working people of this country out of whom payment finally 
comes. Delightful! But there is still a chance that some- 
body's iridescent dream may be shattered. 
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Ttbe Veal Elbert Dubbarb 

TJ^URING the week of July 4 to 11 a Memorial Conven- 
A/ tion was held by the Roycrofters at East Aurora, as 
a tribute of love and respect to Elbert and Alice Hub- 
bard, both of whom were lost with the Lusitania. 

Elbert Hubbard founded the Roycroft Shop about twenty 
years ago, and for the past ten years or more Alice as his 
wife was associated with him in the management and direc- 
tion thereof. There was between them a perfect mutuality 
of taste, sympathy, interest, energy and ambition. They 
were inseparable in work as in play; and in death they were 
not divided! 

In deference to the well-known views of the Hubbards 
and to their cheerful philosophy of living, the usual appur- 
tenances of a mourning convention were notably absent 
There were speeches, excellent in matter and spirit, by Col. 
Wm. Marion Reedy, Hon. Jno. J. Lentz, Mr. Joe Mitchell 
Chappie and others. The several speakers emphasized this 
note in their addresses, which now and then led off into a 
humorous vein. The crowd did not hesitate to laugh, if the 
joke seemed worth it, and bright faces were the rule both 
among the Roycrofters and the visiting guests. 

Finally, the beautiful surroundings of the Roycroft Shop 
with its famous Inn, Chapel, etc., made up a picture of liv- 
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ing beauty and joy that will not soon be forgotten by those 
who attended the Memorial Convention. 

It was a memorial of life — not death. Everybody felt that 
it was a refreshing change from the usual order of such oc- 
casions, and the cheerful, fun-loving spirit of the Fra may 
be said to have visibly triumphed. . . . 

Can the Roycroft go on? No two of the visitors came to- 
gether without asking each other this question. I believe 
the answer to it is — Elbert Hubbard, II. Genius, he frankly 
allows, does not reproduce itself, and his father who never 
willingly divided authority or prestige with anyone, took no 
great pains to prepare him for the intellectual succession. But 
I miss my guess if the second Elbert Hubbard will not justify 
the best hopes now reposed in him. He is in his thirty-third 
year, and should know how to command as he has been long 
disciplined to perfect obedience. He told me simply that 
he would have died to please his father — which I take as a 
pretty good assurance that under him the Roycroft will live- 
perhaps live on to larger purpose. "Bert," as the whole com- 
munity calls him, is healthy, manly, good-looking. Equanimi- 
ty seems the chief note of his character — as yet he gives no 
sign of the consuming ambition of his father. But Elbert 
Hubbard himself was a bit tardy in developing his powers 
and fixing upon his main objective. There are indices that 
the young man so suddenly called to the headship of the 
Roycroft will follow the same line of evolution. 

The Editor of The Phoenix spoke on the evening of 
July 8, taking for his theme "Roycroft Memories." Yielding 
to the request of many persons, an abstract of his remarks 
is given below, with some notes and additions that would 
have been out of place in a spoken address. 

VT is fourteen years since I took the Four o'clock. A 
pretty long sentence 1 
I've often wished, and of late years sometimes prom- 
ised myself, to come back. But I wanted to find him here be- 
fore me, as many a time in the past. Believe me, this return 
is not as I could wish it to be. 
And to-day as I came in over the little: railroad line once 
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so familiar to me, I could not free myself of the thought that 
he would be at the station to greet me. The train seemed 
to be in two minds about starting, just as in the good old 
days. And an old rhyme that I once made for AH Baba 
kept turning up in my mind. — 

When you get to Buffalo 
And the Pan-Americ show. 
Leave the brawling hippodromes 
With their parti-colored domes; 
Leave, oh leave the wicked Midway 
Greased as 'twere the Devil's skidway, 
Leave the cabbies and the fakers 
And the mob of loot-partakers — 
Make a drive for East Aurory 
Where we work for Art and Glory! 

Come you once, you'll come again-a, 
On the W. N. Y. & Penna. 
There's a one-hoss train doth sneeze her 
Devious way to Ebenezer, 
Springbook, Elma, Jamison Road, 
(None of these is Fame's abode) — 
Now the little narrow gauger 
Snorts and screams as to assuage her 
Bursting joy — 'tis East Aurory, 
Where we work for Art and Glory! 

I am glad to see you smile, my friends. I would rather 
make you laugh than weep on this occasion. For we are 
met in a spirit of life — not in a spirit of death — to do honor 
to the living memory of Elbert and Alice Hubbard. 

There never was a sturdier preacher of cheerfulness than 
the Fra, and beyond question this was the most influential 
part of his message. Let us keep faith with his memory by 
avoiding the commonplaces of sorrow and gloom. In other 
words, let us think and speak of him in terms of life. 

You know, I was some prophet, better than I knew, when 
I made that little jingle — 

"Come you once, you'll come again-a 
On the W. N. Y. & Penna." 

It is true that those who departed by the Four o'clock did 
not always return, but that does not spoil the effect of 
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And so it was that, as we sped along from station to sta- 
tion, I took the kind illusion to heart and yielded myself fully 
to it Yes, I said, he'll surely be there to meet me, accom- 
panied by a bunch of gentlemanly adventurers garbed in the 
costume of the life artistic and armed with knotty clubs. All 
will be as of yore, nor shall I even miss the pale smile of the 
Remittance Man staying his uncertain tenure. And I gave 
myself up to a pleasant dream of the old days and the old 
pals. 

i^IRST there was Rupert the Red who, without naming 
J any names, frequently expressed to me the private con- 
viction that "Infant Phenomenons will grow old." 

In the good old time referred to, there were always at the 
Roycroft a few examples of precocious genius either per- 
manently attached or on temporary exhibition. 

But whatever might be their special gifts or talents, they 
were as a rule generously endowed with hair — the Mexican 
dog type of genius was never popular here in my time. Of 
course, some had more hair than others, and I guess most 
of them have less now. One of the most painful observa- 
tions I have had to make in my journey through life is that 
what we used to call the cosmic fleece is quite as apt to desert 
the teeming brow of genius as the barren top of the non-cogi- 
bund. Somehow it doesn't seem fair to the gifted ones — 
they have sacrificed so much for the hair! 

Well, as I was saying, these young budding geniuses, artists 
in embryo or scribblers in the first stage of literary hives, 
were a prime attraction of the Roycroft in those days. Also 
they were a source of deep joy to the occasional visitor like 
myself, and the knack of discovering them and bringing them 
out, as it were, was one of the most delightful qualities of 
the Fra. 

How much we were owing to him for that one gift alone, if 
we had only stopped to think of it 1 For a good many years he 
made this place a proving ground of ability, and in all serious 
faith we must admit that he helped not a few men of talent 
to find themselves. Some of them found the process a little 
Stern — it was not the less effective fr>- ih~t. 
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William Marion Reedy calls him the best judge of human- 
ity he ever knew. I would say that his power of detecting 
and assaying the latent ability of those about him amounted 
to a clairvoyant sense, such as I have never known another 
man to possess. And strange as it may seem to those who 
saw only the armored side of the man, this gift had its root 
in sympathy. . . . 

Then there was Sammy the Artist, whose youth promised 
me and the world so much, still uncollected and unrealized 
upon. And indeed I used to think there was enough genius 
in East Aurora in those days to bankrupt the future. Where 
are you, O Sammy, and what manner of blight is fallen upon 
those ardent hopes and dreams which we in days agone shar- 
ed with fraternal fervor. Alasl youth was our best capital 
—youth that is even a more beautiful and desirable thing 
than genius — and little enough we thought of it How near 
did the heights of Art seem to us then— or rather how near 
did we bring them in the brave confidence and assured im- 
mortality of youth. It was all done in the puffing of a cig- 
arette — like that! Art, my dear Sammy, as we conceived it, 
was merely an expression of our joy in our youth. I admir- 
ed your sketches, though your genius fetched from the 
Scranton School of Art and owed nothing to the Latin 
Quarter. You praised my rhymes and essays, and hinted not 
obscurely that they were the real attractions of a certain 
publication which shall be nameless (truth compels the ad- 
mission that it survived our departure and didn't seem to miss 
us, to any painful extent). I foresaw you in a very little while 
— say a year or two — rivaling Whistler, whom with an easy 
but not unbecoming familiarity you habitually invoked as 
"Jimmy." You, not to be outdone in friendly appreciation, 
predicted the eclipse of Lamb or at least Stevenson, and the 
comparative extinction of Heine. Of course I didn't believe 
it for a minute — not even then — but ... I liked you, 
Sammy! 

And mark you this, should these lines chance to meet your 
eye: Would even the glory and success we promised each 
other in those far-off, foolish days be worth the hope and 
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the years between, O Sammy, to find myself again with yon, 
and the Fra, and Jerome, and Rupert the Red, and Hippo- 
campus "Den/' on an open road or breasting a windy hill- 
side, swapping Theories of ^Esthetics, jostling the Olympians 
from their stools, and settling the most delicate and age- 
long contentions of Art in the puffing of a cigarette! I 
know well that if I were to meet you to-day, besides other 
lamentable changes that the years have wrought, you would 
not have the nerve to call Whistler "Jimmy," as you were 
wont to do with the gay license of youth and the freedom 
of a prospective rival. Alas, Sammy, we used to talk much 
of the Future, that Land of Sunrise from which the gold and 
the splendor crock off as we advance. But, honest now, Sam- 
my! — so far as we have gone — wasn't the Past, the blessed, 
blundering, ignorant, self -deceiving, hopeful Past, better, af- 
ter all? . . . 

HND Jerome the Sculptor (also known as the Firbolg 
from a Keltic strain by which he came honestly), your 
brother in youth and promise, what news of him and 
the world? Himself a statue finer than any he will ever 
make, what a glorious thing he was to look upon, with his 
heroic thews and muscles, his light yet granite limbs, his 
mane of coal-black hair, his deep-set, flashing eye, his teeth 
long and keen and white as those of an Irish beagle. Often 
in our country walks it was his delight to elude us and then, 
farther along at some unlooked-for point, startle us with wild 
screams and simian chatterings, or with a sudden volley of 
harmless missiles. Fear of man or animal he had none. 
Once, I remember, we were halted on a narrow road by a 
farmer's dog, half bull, half mastiff, and a terror to the way- 
faring. Even the Fra recoiled prudently, vacating the leader- 
ship for the nonce. Jerome stepped forward, stick in hand, 
and met the rampant beast with a fixed and glittering eye 
(Sammy and the present speaker hastily sizing up the near- 
est likely trees). Then he said quietly to the canis horrcn- 
dus (Latin for horrid dog, you know) : "Run back to the 
house now like a good little pup, or /'// have to take your 
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With one lamentable howl Cerberus turned tail and fled, 
giving us the road. . . . 

Well do I remember, O Sammy and Jerome, your fierce 
jealousies, each contending for the priority of his chosen Art 
and little minded to concede anything to the other. It was 
Whistler and Rodin, mahl-stick and chisel: and the dispute 
often became more personal than academic, when a quiet 
word from the Fra would again bring the argument within 
bounds. How foolish this hot rivalry must seem to you both, 
now that the years have brought in their impartial audit and 
— among other things — Rodin and Whistler stand where they 
did! Would you and Jerome shake hands and laugh over 
the times when each dubbed the other an Infant Phenome- 
non? I wonder; — 'tis said that artistic jealousy is the bitter- 
est and longest-lived of all the passions. 

As for me, I will gladly make up any quarrel (saving my 
honor) with a comrade of youth. Yes, though I pride my- 
self, like Samuel Johnson, upon being an honest hater and 
have never failed, in strict courtesy, to return the word or 
the blow. Moreover, no Roycrofter of my time will find me 
cold or nursing an ancient grudge should he remind me that 
nothing really has occurred to diminish the fame of Lamb 
or Heine. ... 

And as Rupert the Red used to remark, from a breast void 
of artistic jealousy: "It's alright to be an Infant Phe- 
nomenon alright, but — they will grow old!" 

♦fiJUT I am still coming in on that train to East Aurora — 
JO East Aurora which I used to believe was to stand with 
the capitals of the mind! — and I am ever wondering 
if he will meet me. . . . 

It was my misfortune, as many of you know and as per- 
haps a few of you remember, to have been estranged from 
Elbert Hubbard some fourteen years ago. Really I have for- 
gotten why: the causes were of no account: when do they 
ever seem important, viewed through the glass of time? I 
do not pretend to have been without fault in the matter. It 
was easier for me to see red in those days than it is now. 
But the quarrel was actively served and diligently promoted 
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by our common friends: — I don't think the hearts of the 
principals were ever much in it It was a very pretty quarrel, 
however, fed by mischievous tongues and eagerly ministered 
to by the creatures of envy, hatred and jealousy. There was 
bitter talk and counter-talk which the common friends traded 
back and forth with a quite incredible alacrity, never for- 
getting to dot and carry one in the process. 

I loved Elbert Hubbard during the several years of our 
close friendship, which began almost with the birth of the 
"Philistine." And though we fell out at length, as I tell 
you, owing to causes which seem foolish enough to my better 
judgment, and though we were never really reconciled, to 
the extent of a personal meeting, I have never hated the 
man. How could I hate one who seemed to share the ideals 
of my youth — a friend with whom I have laughed and held 
communion in the things of the mind? 

It is not for me to say how much sympathy there was 
between us. Perhaps indeed our friendship failed on this 
very account — the point does not matter now ; and I remem- 
ber only the good hours of that friendship and regret only 
that the page is turned forever. 

ELBERT Hubbard was a fatalist I saw this from an 
early moment of our acquaintance. Those solemn 
words of the Preacher — The race is not to the swift 
nor the battle to the strong,— were often on his lips and f re- 
quently cropped up in his writings, as if they were the 
ground-note of his thought From the same text he chose 
the words "Time and Chance" as a title for his novelized life 
of John Brown of Osawatomie — a book which throws a 
more interesting light on Elbert Hubbard than on John 
Brown. I think they were never far absent from his thought, 
and they were the first to leap into my mind on the earliest 
rumor of his fate. For here indeed was a case, if ever there 
were one, in which the race was not to the swift nor the bat- 
tle to the strong! 

I have said that he was a fatalist. Many took this trait 
for a pose; some deduced from it a character for heartless- 
ness, which they freely thrust u;>on him. Bet!: ^rere "."cssr. 
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His fatalism was deeply rooted in his nature, and it impart- 
ed a certain melancholy Hamlet-like charm to his personality 
(I speak of him as I first knew him). His gait was that of 
a man who would be wise and cautious in all ways, but who 
knew that the ordering of ultimate destinies is not within 
any man's power. He carried himself bravely and jauntily, 
yet with circumspection; and often he seemed to pause and 
listen for a word of the Fates. I could not imagine him play- 
ing the coward to Destiny. Short as was the grace allowed 
him, I believe he stood up like a brave man in the last awful 
moment, and that no man on the Lushania met his death with 
a stronger souL 

That Elbert Hubbard was a many-sided man is shown by 
our anxiety to analyze him. He was hateful to some, beloved 
by many, interesting to all, indifferent to none. 

There was a mystic in Elbert Hubbard, suppressed or sub- 
ordinated in those later years when responding to the con- 
ditions of his public fame, he lived his life too much on die 
outside and aimed consciously to hold the crowd. This mys- 
tical note was strong in the man on his first appearance as 
a writer, and I think for his better audience it has always 
been the heart of his appeal. He had been an early and pro- 
found reader of the Bible, and there was a time— * few 
years before he started the "Philistine"— when he had 
thoughts of entering the ministry. On our first meeting not 
long afterward, I noticed a something about him that smack- 
ed of the country parson. His speech had a biblical accent 
and his writings were strongly marked with the same*— in- 
deed he once told me that the Bible and Emerson were the 
only books he had ever read for the love of them. He be- 
longed at this time to the Unhrersalist communion and he 



♦See especially the Essays. Why I am A Philistine, The 
Song of Songs, The Book of Job, The Book of Ecclesiastes 
in the book entitled As It Seems To Mb— all strong and char- 
acteristic work which belongs to his earlier and, as one may 
say, more literary period I mean only that in those years, 
the infancy of the Roycroft, he thought more of writing for 
its own sake and gave more of himself to this dearest of his 
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quietly but effectively led his visitors to church — as of late 
years he shepherded them to the Roycroft Chapel 

This suggestion of the mystic went well with his subdued 
voice, his gentle manners, his shy yet potent personality 
(again I speak of the man of twenty years ago). It made, 
I believe, a great part of his fascination for women, and no 
man of our time has fascinated women more, ascetic as he 
was at heart ; but this too no doubt had its lure. Best of all, 
this hint of the mystic gave a charm to his earlier writings 
which, as I have said, is too much lacking in his later work. 
The growth of the Roycroft somewhat spoiled the dreamer, 
and success itself cheapened or profaned the "heart of his 
mystery." 

Many a devotee has wavered between marriage and the 
convent. Some famous heretics have long hesitated between 
faith and skepticism, and nearly all of them have begun as 
firm believers. I wonder if Elbert Hubbard, whom at thirty- 
five a straw would have decided for the ministry, was not 
led by blind forces farther than he wished at heart to go. 
Surely the hard agnosticism of his later period, and the flip- 
pant rejection of man's loftiest hope — which I have always 
felt to be out of character with the true Elbert Hubbard— 
were a poor exchange for the old-time gentle mysticism and 
the dream that often recalled his master Emerson. 

^^HE dogmatist of infidelity is apt to become as intoler- 
^& able as the dogmatist of revealed religion. This was 
the vice of Ingersoll— 4he fury of his attack, the rage 
of his invective, often evoked sympathy for the creeds upon 
which he trampled. Rational doubt is in accordance with the 
constitution of the human mind. Extremes meet — and doubt 
at length will turn upon and doubt itself 1 

Hubbard declared (too soon after Ingersoll) that Chris- 
tianity had failed— that the churches were emptying— that the 
ministers would soon have to hunt other jobs. This he con- 
tinued to repeat, with increasing bitterness of late years, from 
his own pulpit— for he too was a priest, though not accord- 
ing to the order of Melchisedek, and the title of honor dear- 
est to his heart, as he confesses, wiic tiil: cf Tefc;h;£\ Tins 
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wise and thrifty Fra— all the ministers were going to lose 
their jobs, but he would keep his! Alas, the world is some- 
what wider than East Aurora, and the heart of man has 
cravings that cannot be appeased by the Gospel of Roycroft 

It will be time enough to say that Christianity has failed 
when once it has fairly been tried — the undying hope at the 
heart of humanity that it shall one day be so tried, is quite 
enough to warrant this religion as Divine. Again, only a 
fool or a dogmatist would deny that the Christian ethic, im- 
perfectly as it is understood and lived up to, still remains 
the saving salt, the highest virtue of our civilization. In 
truth we are Christians, most of us, whether we go to church 
or not, and as it were, in despite of ourselves. There is no 
escape from it In the time of Horace you had to be a pagan, 
though you might call yourself a parens deorum cult or et 
infrequent. In our time you have to be a Christian, though 
you make the same reservation. No man is great or strong 
enough to pull against an age. 

And so Elbert Hubbard was a Christian, even after he 
parted with his dream of joining the ministry and stirring up 
the religious dry bones (my opinion is that in him the Rev. 
Billy Sunday narrowly escaped a dangerous rival). He 
ceased to go to church, but then he held church himself, and 
was an indefatigable preacher. Few persons have to search 
themselves so carefully on the subject of religion as the 
infidel who is required to justify his non-belief. Hubbard 
was always preoccupied with the religious idea— I really be- 
lieve that literary inspiration aside, he would have been hap- 
pier as a revivalist or exhorter of the most orthodox stamp. 
He wrote "The Man of Sorrows/' a work that fully bears 
out this view of Elbert Hubbard, in spite of the baldly hu- 
manistic conception of Jesus which he is at pains to project 
And it is only fair to add that he has traced many a page "on 
the side of the angels." 

The fling at the ministers alluded to above is unworthy of 
Hubbard's naturally kind and tolerant spirit— it is indeed a 
weapon from the Ingersollian armory. Religious controver- 
sy does not make for sweetness and light, as we see in the 
record of both these amiable men. But we may regret it the 
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more in the case of Elbert Hubbard, who was far less a born 
polemic than Colonel Ingersoll, and who had other gifts of 
more value to his generation and mayhap to times unborn. 
We heartily wish for him that he had kept out of that galley 1 
In his essay on the Book of Job, first published many years 
ago, Hubbard exposed a phase of his thought toward the 
great religious problems which seems to me far truer to his 
genius than the hard and repellant infidelity, the resigned 
and all but hopeless thanatism of his later years. He has 
been talking about the Book of Genesis, and he goes on to 
say in a charming digression: — 

"When I tell my little girl about the First Man and the 
First Woman who lived in a Beautiful Garden and were per- 
fectly happy until they disobeyed God, she says, 'Oh, why 
didn't they mind what he said?' And then she throws her 
arms about my neck and assures me she will always do just 
what I wish her to do. So she confuses me with Deity and 
gives us the first hint of Ancestor Worship, for I am the 
biggest and strongest man she knows. . . . 

"Some day I will tell her better. I shall not leave her to 
grope, and gain her knowledge of the most sacred and pro- 
found secrets of fife from the lips of stupid ignorance and 
sin. And as the years go by and count themselves with the 
eternity that lies behind I shall not be here; and she will 
do as I have done and as you have done — stand by an open 
grave and ask in anguish, 'If a man die shall he live again?* 
And the falling clouds will give no sign, and the winds that 
sigh through the trees will make no reply; but Hope and 
Love will answer, Yes!" 

Personally, I wish he had given us more of this mood, 
even if it would have kept down the varied output of the 
Roycroft Shops: I would trade a whole lot of the Gospel 
of Efficiency for it 

^W ERHAPS I am not to be pitied for the estrangement, in 
H%J a way, as it gives me leave to recall the Elbert Hub- 
bard of eighteen or twenty years ago— a quaintly ro- 
mantic figure, with its bravado of long hair and eccentric cos- 
tume; the dark magnetic eye with its hint of power, the moMe 
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face, a little stern, that yet easily yielded to mirth. If it were 
not too fantastic, I would almost say, a blend of Alfred 
Jingle and Robert Louis die beloved. His smile was very 
beautiful in those days : both men and women readily yield- 
ed to its fascinating charm. 

The portrait prefixed to the essays which in book-form 
he called As It Seems To Me (edition of 1898) is the man 
as I like best to recall him. The pose and reclame of later 
pictures are happily wanting; his hair scarcely falls below 
the collar, and his necktie is of conventional size and pat- 
tern. But the likeness is a very fine and true one— it long 
holds the gaze of one who can go back to the original cf 
twenty years ago. The face is handsome, aquiline, and die 
atmosphere about it seems to project one of the "devoted" : — 
there is, as it were, a veritable hunger of passion and purpose 
upon it (I have already noted my partiality for this book 
as offering some of his finest pages). 

The dreamer was then uppermost in Elbert Hubbard, and 
with due praise for his practical achievement, it is as a dream- 
er that he will be longest remembered. 
"The dreamer lives forever, but the toiler dies in a day/' 
Yes, Elbert Hubbard was a dreamer, and his dream re- 
mains in die "Little Journeys" and a hundred essays of a 
blended humor and pathos, tenderness and strength, entirely 
his own. 

This man owed little to the schools and nothing to the 
dead languages, but he was master of a vocabulary that was 
most intensely alive and as copious as Mark Twain's. He 
was one of the great workers of America, but not too busy, 
and he never had time to whisper in his own left ear that he 
was a genius. 

Another great worker of our time, Bernard Shaw, with 
whom as a writer and thinker Elbert Hubbard had much 
in common, has thus defined his attitude toward life: — 

"This is the true joy in life, the being used for a purpose 
recognized by yourself as a mighty one; the being thorough- 
ly worn out before you are thrown on the scrap-heap; the 
being a force of Nature instead of a feverish, selfish little 
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clod of ailments and grievances complaining that the world 
will not devote itself to making you happy." 

Elbert Hubbard might have written these words, so true 
are they to his own faith and philosophy. Equally notable 
is his creed that "the reward which life holds out for work 
is not idleness nor rest, nor immunity from work, but in- 
creased capacity, greater difficulties, more work." No man 
ever spared himself less. No man ever made a fuller use 
of his powers and energies. As he was at thirty-five so he 
was at fifty-five: he seems never to have relaxed the pace, 
but rather to have bettered it in point of efficiency and pro- 
ductive effort. His mental activity knew no running down- 
no spells of indolence or inertia. He was lecturing con- 
stantly and crossed the Continent once or twice every year- 
he lived no small part of his life on railroad trains and did 
a great part of his literary work while traveling. His sec- 
retaries often got weary and gave up the job; he never did. 
He edited two magazines which were simply the expression 
of his own personality — to which indeed he was the very 
breath of life — and he contributed to other magazines and 
public journals. And when his fame demanded that he go 
before the people in the Theatre of the Multitude he did 
not hesitate, but made a success there also. It was not his 
choice, observe, but it came along as a part of the day's work 
— and he would not decline it Maybe also he did it just to 
spite his "superior" critics, or to scandalize those persons 
without humor who were prone to point him out as a Ter- 
rible Example. However, the financial inducement, some- 
thing like a thousand or fifteen hundred dollars a week, was 
frankly the controlling consideration. He who knew how to 
make so wise a use of his money never affected to be shy 
of the Price. A paymaster himself, he demanded and receiv- 
ed the highest pay. 

fwant to say a word about his general competency as a 
writer, — not indeed that such a word is needed by the 
intelligent, but in view of the sneering suspicion voiced 
in certain quarters that he was not what is called a liberally 
educated man. The said suspicion being confined, mark you. 
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to certain persons who could not write like him for their 
lives. 

That sneer of envy and impotency at genius and power, — 
is it not one of the oldest things in the world? As old at 
least as the first dunce whom the college sent home, a gold 
brick, to his proud parents. 

Yes, that sneer is about the only visible advantage some 
people derive from a college education. 

A college which would grant a diploma without confer- 
ring the inalienable right of educated duncery to sneer at 
its betters, would surely never thrive in our country. 

The barren womb and the brain cultivated but sterile are 
two things hard to satisfy. 

In the course of a tribute to his friend, Stephen Crane — 
one of the earliest and most famous of the Roycrofters — El- 
bert Hubbard said: — 

"Stephen Crane was an artist in his ability to convey the 
feeling by just the right word, or a word misplaced, like a 
lady's dress in disarray, or a hat askew. This daring quali- 
ty marks everything he wrote. The recognition that language 
is fluid and at best only an expedient flavors all his work. 
He makes no fetich of grammar — if grammar gets in the 
way so much the worse for the grammar. All is packed 
with color and charged with feeling: yet the work is usual- 
ly quiet in quality and modest in manner." 

Men like Elbert Hubbard rise to their best self-valuation 
in estimating the effort of kindred souls. These words writ- 
ten of Stephen Crane are equally true of himself — a clean 
sharp outline of his artistic creed and a just measure of his 
literary responsibility. It is a perfect self-portrait, and we 
see that in literature as in practical life the great word with 
him was Efficiency. This is the mark of all his better, more 
deliberate work. There is no redundancy or writing for the 
sake of writing: the man has always something to 
say, and if it is not always something new, be sure he 
will say it with an ejnphasis and point that make it 
his own. The cleanly processes of this man's mind, the free- 
dom from literary pose and artifice, are of themselves dis- 
tinctive and alluring. The highest virtue of his style was 
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I think his simple and always perfectly successful aim to 
share his thought with the reader. 

The School of Literary Obfuscation has followers in some 
exalted places, but of these was not Elbert Hubbard. I'm 
sure it would be impossible to convict him of having written 
even a single sentence whose meaning was not dear to him- 
self.* Whatever fate may be in store for his literary legacy, 
we can be sure that societies will never be formed to study 
and expound his works. His tongue was in his cheek always 
for the sort of greatness that requires such interpretation. 

£LBERT Hubbard had the misfortune—which he shares 
with some of the world's greatest writers — not to have 
been a college-bred man. He knew no languages save 
his own. This point as to his literary equipment is worth 
our notice, for, as I have said, it is made much of in depre- 
ciating him by cerain snobbish persons who cannot write in 
any language. 

Joseph McCabe, in his lately published study of Bernard 
Shaw, makes a similar note in regard to that famous writer. 
Mr. Shaw, it seems, is innocent of Latin and Greek and is 
likewise guiltless of the modern tongues, save French and a 
little German. 

McCabe who was bred for the Church and is himself an 
erudite scholar, regrets that the author of "Man and Super- 
man" was not properly ballasted with the old classic learning. 
Evidently he thinks it would have had the useful effect of 
holding the volatile Bernard Shaw down and curtailing his - 
erratic excursions in the realm of whimsical satire or topsy- 
turvy economics. But he makes the important admission that 
this very lack on the part of Shaw gives the greater vitality 
to his work : in other words, makes htm more efficient in his 
appeal to the present generation. Ah ! there we have it 

The classical scholar, you know, is bound to have one eye 
on the past and one eye on the present Now the alert and 



*I do not extenuate the solecisms and slips in ordinary 
scholarship which disfigure too many of his pages and have 
prejudiced his work in the eyes of the critical. A good 
proof-reader would have saved all that. ■ - 
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sagacious Bernard never lets go his audience for a minute, 
and in the best of his plays he is contemporaneous to die sec- 
ond. 

I wonder if it has not been a very fair exchange for him ! 

On this point Hubbard and Shaw are again in agreement. 
Both of them lovers of efficiency, ascetic as to their personal 
appetites, but liberal in their publicly professed moral code, 
acute judges of themselves and shrewd appraisers of other 
men, preternaturally gifted opportunists, with a special tal- 
ent for success— refused to store their brains with the learn- 
ed lumber of the past And Hubbard wrote : 

"Linguists are seldom thinkers . . . My opinion is that 
to master the language of Shakespeare is quite ambition 
enough for the average man. If you speak several languages 
you will probably speak none of them well." 

Shaw has said, you remember, that a man fully capable of 
the resources of his own tongue will not bother with a 
foreign language. 

Finally Hubbard sums up his mind as to this matter in a 
memorable conclusion: — 

"I make no plea for the indictment of any man who af- 
fects languages dead or living; but I modestly protest that 
simplicity, truthfulness, mental self-reliance, physical health, 
and the education of the hand as well as brain, shall not be 
left out of the accounting when we make our formula for a 
man." 

It cannot be said that the difficulty has been entirely set- 
tled for us by either Shaw or Hubbard (personally I may 
own to a liking for a little of the She- Wolfs milk), but the 
courage and example of both these masterful men will surely 
help us to a solution. 

For themselves I have no doubt that circumstances, as well 
as their own choice, worked for their success. A writer can 
be handicapped by too much scholarship or mere verbal equip- 
ment—we know how Flaubert was clogged and impeded by 
his learning, and why his "St Anthony" is a via cruris even 
to the scholar. 

After all, what are words— words— words t The living 
brain and heart outweigh all the tomes of the dead and dusty 
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past. Let us not forget too that excessive culture makes for 
dilettanteism — for insincerity. 

Elbert Hubbard was well equipped for his work: his pen 
was as a lance that, like a knight at a tourney, he wielded with 
careless ease. None that ever faced him in the combat had 
a right to sneer at his weapon, and upon its glittering blade 
was never seen the smirch of blood unfairly shed! 

MILLIAM Morris, the many-sided Englishman, was 
the man of modern times whom Elbert Hubbard 
most loved and admired. 

The fact is illuminating. Consciously we choose those 
whom we would resemble — whose dream answers to ours. 

In all his better effort Morris was confessedly his model and 
inspiration, and it is not too much to say that without the 
Kelmscott Press and other kindred enterprises, the Roycroft 
and its community would never have been called into exis- 
tence. 

I need not discuss the question whether you have bettered 
upon the work of William Morris. That was not fairly to be 
expected, but you have made a light for many in this coun- 
try who were grpping in utter darkness. Mainly through you 
the vivifying impulse communicated by Morris and his co- 
workers to all the arts and crafts has been re-echoed in 
America. What you have not done yourselves, or done but 
imperfectly, you have inspired others to do, who have some- 
times gone beyond you. In any event, your claim to praise 
as the American pioneers of this popular esthetic movement, 
is great and unquestionable. 

And the conditions were very unequal as between Morris 
and his American follower. Let us see a little. 

William Morris was born to wealth, in the midst of an 
old civilization, and enjoyed the advantages of an English 
University education— these advantages are not to be denied, 
especially when you get a mind capable of both utilizing and 
resisting what the colleges give. 

He was free to do as he pleased. He never felt the hand 
of a task-master on his shoulder. 

There was no loss of time in getting his equipment And 
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he got it easily, painlessly in the receptive season of youth, 
taught by the best masters, inspired by the emulation of his 
fellows, encouraged and applauded by all. He never knew 
the terrible pains and sacrifices which the seeker of knowl- 
edge must pay for lost years and opportunities denied. 

Leaving the university with honor, his mind stored with all 
the rich spoil of the ages, he could justly say that he was 
lord of his own life and master of his future. 

^^HE career of Elbert Hubbard offers a harsh contrast 
\if to that of the more fortunate Englishman. 

He was born in a crude society and was brought up 
in an environment hostile to those dreams which are the 
nursing milk of the future artist. 

His early schooling was limited in extent and short in dur- 
ation. 

He was thrown into the battle of life at a tender age and 
he knew no college save the University of Hard Knocks, 
where he gave as good an account of himself as the next one. 

Always he cherished a dream of the intellectual life, and 
having by great ability and strenuous labor amassed a com- 
petency in his early thirties — no small achievement that, if 
you please — he took up his true vocation, * and he was not 
far from forty when he set his hand to the work that has 
made him famous. 

Really, an astonishing career, viewed with sympathy and 
understanding. 

If he did not become the William Morris of America it 
was only because of the handicaps which fate threw against 
him from his earliest years. But perhaps it was quite enough 
to have made himself Elbert Hubbard! 

I have said that Hubbard gives us the clue to his own self- 
estimation when he writes upon Stephen Crane. Even more 
significant and valuable in this light is his appreciation of 
William Morris — the one man of the moderns whom he was 
proud to call his leader. It is Elbert Hubbard confessing 
Elbert Hubbard via William Morris. He says : — 

"William Morris thought literature should be the product 
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of the ripened mind— the mind that knows the world of men 
and which has grappled with earth's problems ... He 
considered that literature should not be a profession in it- 
self—to make a business of art is to degrade it 

"Literature should be the spontaneous output of the mind 
that has known and Telt To work the mine of spirit as a 
business and sift its products for hire, is to overwork the vein 
and palm off slag for useful metal." 

Hubbard liked to describe himself as a printer or farmer— 
not as a writer. He would even romance a bit in order to 
sidestep the literary imputation, and we know why. Because, 
as he says, "Shakespeare was a theatre manager, Milton a 
secretary, Burns a farmer, Lamb a book-keeper, Wordsworth 
a Government employee, Whitman a clerk, and William Mor- 
ris was a working man and manufacturer." 

His tribute to Morris is fine and memorable. I quote 
again:— 

"The man who could influence the entire housekeeping of 
half a world and give the kingdom of fashion a list to star- 
board; who could paint beautiful pictures; compose music; 
speak four languages; address a public assembly effectively; 
produce plays ; resurrect the lost art of making books— books 
such as were made only in the olden time as a loving, re- 
ligious service ; who lived a clean, wholesome, manly life — be- 
loved by those who knew him best — shall we not call him 
Master?" 

Again I see Hubbard more than Morris behind these noble, 
fitting words : his noblest ambition, his constant aspiration is 
written there. 

It is true there are some people, critics and censors of the 
man, who think he relaxed in his ambition and came tardy 
off in his performance. They assert that he renounced his 
old idealism, which had won him his first and better follow- 
ing, shuffled with his principles and bent the knee to Baal 
(alias J. D. Rockefeller). 

I am not concerned to try the issue, but I believe that sum- 
ming up this man's life-work as a whole, the future will pro- 
nounce a fairer and kinder judgment 
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^T^HE career of this man is one of the romances of our 
\i* time and the dazzlement of it is still in our eyes, so 
that we cannot as yet justly measure Elbert Hubbard 
or his work. It is a stern romance too, and one after the 
American heart; inspiring with its lesson of handicaps over- 
come and difficulties surmounted, of heroic reliance upon self, 
of many a hard-fought battle and not a few superb victories. 
I am utterly persuaded that it owed little or nothing to ac- 
cident 

Practically unknown at forty, Elbert Hubbard became with- 
in a few years a national figure. The development of his 
talent— or I should say talents— was I think both exceptional 
as to men of his type and extraordinary in itself. Something 
of this was due to the continence and wisdom which he had 
preserved even from boyhood. Unlike most men of the ar- 
tistic impulse, he had wasted nothing in youth, and so matur- 
ity was to him but the unsealing of the wells of power. I 
believe he never came to know and suffer the first symptom 
of decadence or loss of power — at least I can find no evi- 
dence of it in the latest work of his pen. 

I said just now that there was something exceptional in the 
late unfolding of his abilities. Let me make my meaning 
plainer— it seems worth the trouble. When I first met him 
he was well up in his thirties, and he gave his lectures with 
much charm; always, however, reading from his manuscript. 
One does not often hear of a man who made himself a ready 
and powerful speaker after forty. Elbert Hubbard did this 
and so achieved equal facility with voice and pen. 

It is hard to bring the writing brain and the talking brain 
to do team work, but sometimes it can be done and the re- 
sults are wonderful. 

Of course it is as a writer that he interests me most, and 
that, as I believe, his fame will endure. I have lately looked 
over a great part of his work, and I must honestly avow that 
I dunk better of it than ever before. 

He has been accused of stealing much from other pens (I 
have myself broken a lance with him in this quarrel), but at 
worst his plagiarizing seems to have been unethical rather 
than felonious. I wish he had let it alone; it extended only 
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to words and phrases, mere verbal borrowings, rather than to 
ideas— no one has ever charged him with a poverty of ideas. 
There is not enough weight in all his alleged plagiarisms to 
impeach his credit as an original writer and thinker. But it 
must be allowed that in this matter his Yankee smartness 
served him an ill turn — the bit of stolen pinchbeck often 
makes his whole cargo suspect. 

The truth is, Hubbard never could be got to take literature 
per se as seriously as those who never took or cared to take 
anything else, and hence his lack of squeamishness in the 
matter of "assimilation" — it by no means argued a sterility or 
want of original power on his part Always to him writing 
was a means to an end rather than the end itself — as it is to 
a writer of pure literary motive. Here was a province in 
which his passion for Efficiency led him astray — it seemed so 
easy to take what was already pat to his hand! For this he 
has been censured far beyond the measure of his offending. 

Perhaps a worse thing for his future fame was the flippant 
ignorance he sometimes displayed in regard to matters that 
asked from him a wise discretion. This is only to say that if 
he had possessed knowledge equal to his courage and ability, 
he would have been a very great man indeed. But he never 
claimed infallibility for himself and he would not allow it 
to any man born of woman. 

As a writer he permitted himself many freedoms which 
shocked and continue to shock the Dryasdust School of lit- 
erary expression: but he never allowed himself to be dull. 
Ah 1 that is perhaps what gives them most offence. 

He had wit and personality plus, the value of which was 
accented by a keen and sage philosophy of life and an ex- 
quisite sense of the practical — so often left out of the mere 
literary man. 

He wrote with a courage too often denied to the literary 
artist struggling wth adversity— a courage that sprang from 
his having beaten the world at its own game. Of his literary 
style he forged a perfect weapon that was now a whip of 
scorpions for his foes and the things he hated, and again for 
those who knew and understood him, a golden arrow tipped 
with love. 
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Hamlet and Puck strove equally within him for expression 
— this is the recipe by which you shall hold the world's ear 
and for which the Tribe of Dunces will eternally hate you! 

Elbert Hubbard wrote a great many books — I don't know 
how many and I know still less how he found time to do it — 
but every one of them can be read, and some indeed are em- 
inently readable — they form an addition to our permanent 
literature. 

*§[} UT all this is but a partial truth and an incomplete 
JD measure of the man. We have all felt that there 
was something in him greater than his written word — 
such men as he cannot reveal their secret Strong as was his 
literary appeal, he was more than a writer — and all that we 
see about us is but the shadow of his dream. 

Death struck him, envious and sudden as the lightning, in 
the fulness of his powers — powers of body and mind, nour- 
ished by manly self-denial and strengthened by success upon 
success. And though so brief the space since he left us, we 
see that Time has already begun to do him justice. To many 
who somewhat impatiently judged him, his life and work now 
appear of a singular and valid consistency. Errors there 
were, unavoidable in the earth-passage of such a spirit, but 
these were gloriously redeemed by his valiant stand for right 
and truth, for liberty and justice, as he recognized them. This 
is the side of Elbert Hubbard's shield which will gain the 
battle for him — the side he uplifted to receive the rays of the 
dawn! 

I know it has been alleged that in much of his precept and 
practice he was no true pioneer of progress but an echo of 
the great voices that have in the past spoken for liberty of 
conscience and the rights of humanity. 

Without granting this contention, let us be glad that his 
critics concede so much, for when such echoes die out en- 
tirely, then you shall see all manner of old slaveries and su- 
perstitions creeping back into the world. 

He was a new force in the struggle for liberty that must 
be waged eternally if we are t* keep it, and as such, what- 
ever his errors afad excesses, his wtirk remains of great value. 
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But his highest praise perhaps, and the praise that he would 
have been gladdest of, is that by word and example he gave 
meaning and purpose to thousands of lives. He was a Mas- 
ter of Life and he presented the novel and inspiring spectacle 
of a Soul in Business! His practical philosophy, his ethics 
for the conduct of man's "little journey" in the world, were 
as sound as Franklin's and of much greater literary charm. 
His preachments on business and success, on the relations 
of employer and employee, and kindred themes, were full 
of a keenness and good sense peculiar to the man ; they were 
very widely diffused and had an extraordinary influence. 
Herein he has a title to remembrance which we can be sure 
will not soon be effaced. 

There has been very little indication in the newspaper 
press that a notable man,— a great man, in the view of an 
immense following— a leader in the intellectual republic, pass- 
ed away in Elbert Hubbard. Unluckily a man of many dol- 
lars shared his fate in the sinking of the Lusitania, and as 
between money and brains the noble-minded press never hes- 
itates a second. 

Besides, Elbert Hubbard was unconventional both in his 
character and conduct— not the sort of man you could safe- 
ly "spread" upon. That is the hypocrisy of journalism, and 
the punishment of the few who dare follow an unbeaten path. 
The spectacle is so familiar that it can hardly win from us 
a weary smile. However, we are forced to laugh the laugh 
ironical when some peasecod journalist attempts to "apolo- 
gize" for Elbert Hubbard. 

No man honored by posterity for the boldness of his 
thought, which moved him to face death or ostracism, has ever 
had much attention from the newspapers on the day after 
his funeral. 

But we, my friends, know how deep and genuine is the 
mourning for Elbert Hubbard throughout the country, and 
we are indeed amazed to find how just after all was the sen- 
timent of a great part of the public toward him. And once 
more we are made to realize that the empty space where but 
just now stood a strong man is the most woeful tiling in 
nature. 
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Alas, the race is not to the swift nor the battle to the 
strong! 

HND you, O Roycrofters, have a special reason to regard 
that life as heroic and to mourn the untimely close of 
it For we see now with that cleared vision which 
comes only with death, that he labored not so much for him- 
self as for others. That he could have had a far easier life 
had he not cast in his lot with this community, for better or 
worse. Nay, in spite of the common slander in the mouth of 
the common liar, we know that he would have been a richer 
man had he elected to do so. But his burden grew with the 
years, and he would not cast it off at the bidding of Ease and 
Pleasure and Literary Fame. It was a service of love, if 
ever there were one, and he would endure until the end. 

Ah, my friends, when the end did come at length, so un- 
foreseen, so awful and sudden, we can assure ourselves that 
the last word on his lips ere Death sealed them, the last 
thought in his brain ere it was extinguished, the word we 
should find written on his faithful heart, was— ROYCROFT ! 

It is the man I knew and loved, the friend of my youth, 
the bon camarade, the melancholy Jaques of our lighter lit- 
erature, as rare a spirit as ever wore the motley, whom I 
have tried to picture for you as he will ever exist for me. 
May I not say that I regard it as a treasured privilege to re- 
member him in the light of those vanished years when friend- 
ship was as precious and perturbing as love itself — when 
the heart gave of its fulness and kept no record of its 
bounty— when the Dream and the Glory were the dearer 
that it lured us both. 

Ah, my friends, when those who really love each other 
fall out, there is in the bitterest moment of the quarrel a 
mute promise of reconciliation. Aye, even when something 
like hatred takes the place of the old affection, the heart 
still remains neutral and fain would raise a flag of truce! 

We had exchanged letters and would have been reconciled 
but for the tragic accident that ended those two bright and 
useful lives. 
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I said a little while ago that coming in on the train I could 
not help feeling that I was about to meet him, as of yore, 
when I made my pleasant pilgrimages to East Aurora. The 
air seemed vibrant and electric with the old friendship. A 
hand waved familiar greeting from a cloud. I was thrilled 
with something of the old expectation. And here in this at- 
mosphere of love, among those of his blood and the wider 
circle of his friends and admirers, — all you who rightly think 
of him as not dead but living in a life more potential, — I am 
fain to believe that we have had our meeting and our recon- 
ciliation. 

O, Death and Time, they chime and chime 

Like bells at sunset falling! — 
They end the song, they right the wrong, 

They set the old echoes calling: 
For Death and Time bring on the prime 

Of God's own chosen weather, 
And we lie in the peace of the Great Release, 

As once in the grass together. 
J* J* J* 

The formula of failure: trying to keep books in 
your sleep. 

There is an unchastity of the soul that is far worse than 
what is called the unchastity of the body. I have known 
people to be possessed of the first like a scourge of devils, 
who would rather die than yield to the second. 



"He that loses his life shall And it." Sacrifice of 
self is the triumph of the Divine in human nature. 

King George the, Fifth seems at length to have roused him- 
self to the extreme peril menacing the Empire, and accord- 
ingly he erases the name of Prince Eitel Friedrich from the 
roll of Honorary Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. Such heroic courage, not to say reckless daring, on 
the part of his Britannic Majesty augurs well for the issue 
of the mighty struggle. 
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Ube Uoxveve an& tbe Sun 

CENE: East Aurora. Time: The present. 



s 



The Roycroft buildings massive, red-tiled and turreted 
stand up bravely in the sun, though the Mind that evoked 
them into being has returned to the Infinite Thought 

But there is no change in the ordered life and industry 
of the place. Still, as obedient to the Master's will, all seems 
to move as before the Great Catastrophe. The whir of the 
printing presses can be heard from the Shop. The workers 
are busy at their several tasks. Some young people are 
playing ball and tennis on the grounds: they too are work- 
ers and their play is a permitted relaxation. Country Hebes, 
plump and pink-cheeked, flutter to and fro in cool muslin; 
young men in jerseys add their robust health to the picture. 
To the stranger this idyllic setting of an industrial enterprise 
seems hardly credible; some little time is required to per- 
ceive that behind the charming mise en scent is the un- 
changeable reality of work and wages. 

Men are mowing the smooth lawns or tidying the flower- 
bordered walks, keeping up that seemliness the Master loved 
and which he insisted upon in all things. Everywhere a 
wise economy of effort and a certain demure regard to ap- 
pearances. Why not? Granted the obvious intention as to 
much of this, is it any the less true that to make labor lovely 
and desirable for its own sake, is one of the noblest ends 
for which men may strive? . . . There's a plenty of 
guests at the Inn and visitors can be seen wending their way 
between the several buildings. All as of yore. 

Not quite, for the air lacks a vital something— the emana- 
tion of that Personality to which all that we see was but 
lately the mere frame or background. It is in fact next to 
impossible to realise the place without him. The problem 
instantly poses itself — 

But at this fortuitous moment I almost fall over the Gen- 
ius. 

Part of his angular disjointed length sprawls over the side- 
walk as he slouches in a sitting posture against the fence. 
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He presents a flagrant antithesis of the cleverly devised Poem 
of Labor before our eyes: it is the Alpha and Omega of 
contrast; antipodes of sentiment that swear at each other in 
strident blasphemies. It is morning and as I have said, the 
hum of industry rises about us. But the Genius is in a state 
of perfect equilibrium and inertia: he is resting. And if 
it is good to rest in the evening, why not in the morning? 
Answer me that! 

The Genius salutes me without getting up or otherwise 
discomposing himself, and then with a significant leer that 
comprehends the whole scene before us, he remarks: "Well, 
he's dead." 

"Yes," I assent, a little surprised at the triteness of the re- 
mark from a Genius; "and a great pity it is." 

"Oh, I don't refer to his personal dissolution or evane- 
scence," he rejoins somewhat hastily (for him). 

"What, then?" I probe as he again paused, feeling 
doubtless that such animation was not in character. 

"Why, of course I mean the stuff he wrote and printed 
over there" — (with an ineffable grimace) — "his message, you 
know, and all that. You didn't imagine it would live, eh? 
He knew himself it wouldn't — that wistful look of his, you 
remember— it's in a lot of his pictures — was directed at the 
posterity he will never reach. Ah, you can't 'con' posterity." 

Here the Genius crosses his sprawling legs in a loathly 
fashion, and relieves himself of a "Humph" of sardonic 
emphasis. 

I think of the Devil's Advocate who pleads against those 
proposed for the honors of sainthood or immortality. The 
Genius is sufficiently like a devil or an Advocatus Diaboli. 
He looks at me slyly with half closed exotic eyes, and I 
feel that he is meditating an epigram. 

It was plain that he, the Genius— the reckless, the irrespon- 
sible one, the Failure — exulted over the eventual defeat of 
the Man of Talent and industry, the strenuous Builder of 
Success. 

I shuddered as I read this bitter thought in his narrowed 
eyes, and I could not be sure if he had spoken the words 
aloud. 
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"I am an artist: I must hate as an artist," went on this 
man who had achieved nothing that the world honors as 
success. 

Bravely, defiantly the Roycroft's turreted structures up- 
lifted their shoulders in the sun ; they are made of stone that 
will outlast the hills, I said to myself (as fearing that this 
glowering Demon would hear me). The cheerful sounds of 
labor rise on all hands, and hark, what is that?— the Roy- 
croft girls are singing at their work. All this because a brave 
Man toiled and thought! 

"But you see/' riposts the Genius, interpreting my thought, 
"if he was right, then we are wrong!" 

At this I broke into inextinguishable laughter. 

"So of course he can't live, you know," he interjected half- 
pleadingly. 

But I only laughed the more. 

What a pipe it was! . . . 

"Yes, and all that too will pass," he spat forth angrily, in- 
dicating the shops with a sweeping hostile gesture. "Do you 
think it can live upon the Shadow of a Shadow? That the 
Show can go on without the Showman?" 

I checked my laughter then, a little sobered. 

But the sun continued to shine gayly, triumphantly on the 
turreted strength of the Roycroft! 
Ji Ji J» 
*§[9 ARRING accidents, most people live as long as they 
JO want to: the Life Force depends upon the will even 
more than is now recognized. The sick man who is 
passionately desirous of doing something and wills to live for 
that purpose, has Nature's Law of Economy behind him and 
nine times out of ten flouts pale Death, giving the doctor an 
unhoped-for victory. But you shall not keep the precious 
boon of life by fleeing all effort, caring merely to live and 
lying close like a hare in its form: — lie you never so close 
the thrifty Reaper will not pass you by. Therefore, look to 
it— to live is to WILL and to will is TO DO. 



Socialism lost its chance in failing to prevent this 
war, and it must now wait another hundred years. 
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Wall street has tasted blood, t. e., war contracts, and its 
newspaper organs continue to raise their voices very potently 
for the "national honor"! 



There is one thing of which I have never had my 
fill and for which my soul hungers ever — love! And 
always I am promising myself that some day I shall 
be satisfied. 



I have got through caring much about style — what I care 
for is a man or a woman who has lived. Mere style is the 
affectation and worship of pedagogues or pinheads. 



Life is never simple to the divining spirit — every 
moment of the common day is charged with mystery 
and revelation. 



I am not the man I was ten years ago. I should not know 
the youth I was were I to meet him in the street. Time is 
ever stealing our outworn wardrobes of the flesh and spirit 



// men would make an end of war forever they must 
do away with the superstition of race. That is the 
next step forward! 

That woman is happiest who has given one child to Heaven 
and may keep another for her life- journey: she holds of 
both worlds. 



||VEOPLE who cherish a religion of words, words, words, 
||%/ find it easy in their uncharitableness to call such names 
as Atheist Plainly, I don't believe there is an atheist 
in the world, worth taking into account — those who call the 
name and those who accept it have the same loose habit of 
thinking. Even Huxley rejected it and adopted the more 
scientific designation of Agnostic— one who does not know; 
and with this even the uncompromising Ingersoll was con- 
tent The greatest fool in the world were he who should say, 
"There is no God." 
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Many a soul dies in terror to awake and find God 
smiling upon it! 

I am the merriest man in the world and I am also the sad- 
dest — I could not be the one without the other. I laugh till 
I cry and I cry till I laugh again. This is not really a riddle 
—but you might ask Touchstone. 

Doctors never confess but — there's nothing like a 
wrong diagnosis for giving the patient a fresh hold on 
life. 

The modern Judas knows a trick or two better than hang- 
ing himself — he puts his Thirty Pieces of silver in a Moving 
Picture Show that pays fifty-fifty and goes himself lecturing 
on the Y. M. C. A. circuit 



Journalism: A breeder of Parasites, Paranoia and Piffle. 
Source of the National Damphoolishness. Criminal profes- 
sion with Benefit of Clergy. Raison d'etre of the Four 
Hundred. The true and only Yellow Peril. 



All has been said? Yes, truly, but all will have to 
be said over and over again. For this is the burden 
of life and of literature. 

A reviewer of one of my books writing in the London 
"Academy" professes not to understand the phrase "ranking 
quality." This is offered as an agreeable proof that ignor- 
ance of the English language is not strictly confined to Amer- 
ican writers. 



*ffj EWARE the new subscriber with an MS. up his sleeve, 
JD preferably a Poem. Joyously as he comes across with 
the first Cheerful Green, hailing you as friend and 
brother, the chances are that he will flit on your failure to 
publish the Punk Stuff. I love the poets, but I don't seem 
to hold them, to any profitable extent. Ah! if they only 
knew how much of my own folly goes into the waste-basket. 
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/ believe that God has a sense of humor, though it 
cannot be proved out of the Bible. I had rather laugh 
than weep with my God. 



The Priest stands outside his Church and looks at me as 
I come along. I had thought to go in, but now I must pass 
by— that one look of his turns the Church into a Prison! 



Rare is the friend, or blest by all the gods, whom 
you can see often without being asked to share his 
debts or family troubles. 



According to Bernard Shaw, the sterilization of marriage 
was the greatest discovery of the Nineteenth century. Do 
not be shocked — this is only another way of speaking of 
woman suffrage. 



You do not really believe in a cause unless you are willing 
to become its missionary. Send me the names of some friends 
of yours who would like to see The Phoenix. 



"Beg from a beggar you'll never be rich," says the 
proverb, and yet the poor done lend cheerfully to one 
another and without charging interest. 



To Mayzellia : Dementia praecox is — a, the bughouse name 
for a kind of sexual insanity induced by reading yellow 
newspapers, and — b, the justifying pretext of the expert's fee. 



Mr. Aleister Crowley seems the most exacerbated literar- 
ian we have yet had from the Other Side. I wish he would 
not drag in his "University education" so often — it doesn't 
seem to match the Irish or humorous half of his name. 
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TLbc (Breat Stupi&itp 

/TfcUSTAVE FLAUBERT, author of "Madame Bovary" 
\P and other famous books, had an obsession during his 
best years which saddened his life and limited his lit- 
erary production. 

This obsession was a strange one: — he was dominated, 
crushed, overwhelmed with the idea of human stupidity! 

It was a mania, if you please, and one that had for him 
the most tragic consequences. 

It began as such things do, in a small way. He was mak- 
ing some studies for a novel, and having a passion for ex- 
actness, he was first amused, then shocked, by certain blun- 
ders of well known or authoritative writers on which he 
stumbled. These were not merely mistakes of fact, errors 
of ignorance, slips in chronology, but defects of reasoning, 
etc. In an unlucky hour he decided to keep a record of 
such lapses, and he presently found himself at work on the 
Annals of Human Stupidity! 

His data accumulated at a fearful rate, wearying even 
the industry of that giant toiler. Maupassant relates that he 
made volumes of such notes during the years in which he 
pursued his extraordinary task. There resulted from it an 
indictment of human stupidity which covered the entire field 
of human knowledge (so-called) — all that men claim to know, 
of themselves, and not a little of that which they believe to 
be revealed or inspired. The folly, the weakness, the pueril- 
ity of mind, the baseless assumptions in every province of 
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science or thought, went to make up a cumulative satire upon 
the human intelligence which Flaubert long hoped to throw 
into some concrete, artistic form. This he was never able 
to do, but a sufficiently terrifying record of the "mania" 
stands in his "Bouvard et Pecuchet." That melancholy work 
remains as Flaubert's tribute to human stupidity, and through 
sympathy with the theme, it does not fail to be stupid itself! 
Reading it, one marks how the inventive spirit of the great 
writer flagged and the colors of his style faded under the 
terrible burden he had imposed upon himself. It is, in a 
word, the tragedy of Gustave Flaubert. . . . 

Gustave Flaubert might well have been oppressed by the 
weight of human stupidity his studies revealed to him, and 
one need not marvel that it crushed his joyousness and ren- 
dered his genius infertile. 

But what is Flaubert's Vision of Stupidity, in its three 
dimensions, compared to the Stupid War which the most civ- 
ilized nations of the world have now waged during more 
than a year? 

Is anything else needed to convict the human race of hope- 
less, irremediable, absolute stupidity? 

Do not forget, especially, that the people now at war and 
trying to ruin, subvert and destroy one another and their re- 
spective nations by any and all possible means, believe that 
God himself took human shape and died upon the cross in 
order to purchase the salvation of their souls! 

Is not this belief of theirs, contrasted with their present 
conduct, a more formidable indictment of human stupidity 
than the note-books of Flaubert? Is it not, I ask, a stu- 
pendous irony that such a race should deem itself worth dy- 
ing for, and by a God! . . . 

These insects could have at best only a short and for most 
of them an unhappy life, plagued with sickness, misery, pri- 
vation, poverty. But in a wondrous infatuation they resolve 
to abridge even the brief term of life permitted to them, and 
they set out to destroy their so-called enemies, and to be de- 
stroyed by these in turn, as if the utmost human reason could 
find no other way of settling the quarrel! . /r-^^ 
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Is it possible to imagine a greater extreme of human stu- 
pidity? 

Again look at this proof, which we in this country may 
well take home to our bosoms. 

Europe is now a prey to all the horrors of war — a thousand 
times multiplied by the death-dealing tools of modern con- 
struction and the immense scale on which the war is being 
fought It has also been shown that men engaged in war to- 
day are no better than they have ever been. There has been 
no crime, no outrage, no wrong against humanity in any pre- 
vious war — though you go back to Caesar — which has not had 
its fellow or counterpart in this. Rape, useless and unpro- 
voked mutilation of children, slaughter of the aged, the help- 
less, and the innocent — not a single atrocity is lacking in this 
war that has ever been heard of or even suggested in form- 
er times, if we may believe the solemnly attested reports that 
have been spread before the world. 

Europe, I say, has been suffering all these miseries and cal- 
amities, all these distresses, cruelties, and abominations, 
which, through the active, emulous and extravagant industry 
of our newspapers, have been daily served up in picture and 
text to the public 'We have indeed been made to sup full of 
horrors; but after many months of this sort of thing the 
journalist is still unsatisfied, and he wants to plunge this 
country into the kind of war that is now desolating Europe! 

Saving a very small and highly select portion of the press, 
there are no poorer brains than those in the service of our 
journalism. (What an epitome of stupid vulgarity, by the 
way, is the "blanket-sheet" Sunday newspaper!) But the 
pinhead journalist has a license to talk to the people every 
day, and as there is nothing so contagious as stupidity, is it 
to be wondered at that many people should be carried away 
by the blatant militarism of the press and deem it somehow 
our bounden duty to take a hand in the war? 

Do you want a more crushing proof of human stupidity 
than this? . . . 

Methinks even Flaubert would be content with it! 

Michael Monahan. 
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Invocation 

COME, Death, and free me from these earthly walls, 
That heaven may hold our final festivals 
The white stars trembling under! 
I am too small to keep this passionate wonder 
Within my human frame: I would be dead 
That God may be our bed. 

I feel her breath upon my eyes, her hair 

Falls on me like a blessing, everywhere 

I hear her warm blood leaping; 

And life it seems is but a fitful sleeping, 

And we but fretful shades that dreamed before, 

That love, and are no more! 

Richard Middleton. 
Jl Jl Jl 



VI 



TLbc district Visitor 

ight: Philip sits writing at a little table facing the 
audience. As he writes he talks aloud, because he is 
tipsy with hunger. 



Philip. A new form of art, if only I could remember 
the words of the right color ! Splendid and torch and power, 
all good red words. Mystery is yellow, bitterness is grey, 
eternity is dead black. I want some blue words to mix with 
mystery for the grass. Blue words, blue words, Heaven help 
the idiot who compiled this dictionary! Dorothy! 

Dorothy is sitting in a deep armchair at the back of the stage 
almost hidden from the audience. When he calls she 
raises her head with an effort. 

Dorothy. Yes, dear. 

Philip. What are you thinking of? 

Dorothy. The rent's not paid and the landlord 

Philip. Shylock, a Jew. 

Dorothy. Will turn us into the street. 
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Philip (with a groan). Only blue by association. Street 
and rent are both red, landlord seems to me to be salmon- 
pink. Can't you remember any blue words, darling? 

Dorothy (pitifully). Are you very hungry, Philip? 

Philip. So, so. I'm afraid it's hurting you. 

Dorothy. Not much. Only the waiting for something to 
happen 

Philip. Rich or poor, we're all waiting for something to 
happen, and probably if we only knew it's happening now. 
Now, if some moonstruck editor would send me a 
cheque 

Dorothy. I'm afraid editors have very thick heads. 

Philip. I have sometimes thought that myself. 

Dorothy. And the moon can't get through to their brains. 

Philip. Moon is a blue word, so a mysterious moon should 
be green. There's something in that 

Dorothy. If the landlord turns us out we shan't be able 
to wait any longer. 

Philip (writing). Bearing splendid torches through a 
mysterious moon till our bitterness merged into eternity. A 
pillar-box near a green field at night-fall. I should like to 
see the damned critics appreciate the subtlety of that. . . . 
Two definite and distinct interpretations to one sentence. 

Dorothy. If the landlord turns us into the street. . . . 

Philip (musingly). A peeled salmon in a sea of blood. 

Dorothy (revolted). Philip! 

Philip. Yes, dear. 

Dorothy. You frighten me when you talk like that. 

Philip. I'm sorry. I only wanted to frighten myself. I 
don't want to talk about beefsteaks. 

Dorothy. Poor Philip! 

Philip. Bloody ones with gristle. That's Kipling. I can't 
forget these things. 

Dorothy. I think that to-morrow if nothing happens— 

Philip. Well? 

Dorothy. Something will happen. 

Philip. No. To-morrow morning I'll sell some of the 
furniture. 

Dorothy. But it belongs to the landlord. 
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Philip. I think sometimes that we belong to the landlord. 
We'll tell Shylock we've eaten his armchairs. A sofa on 
toast with little mushrooms and chopped parsley. 

Dorothy. I think I heard a knock. 

Philip. It's your fancy knocking against the walls of your 
head because it cannot sleep. 

Dorothy. No, I'm sure I heard a knock. 

Philip, (rising). Perhaps it's the postman with a cheque. 

Dorothy. It's much too late for the postman. It must 
be the landlord come for the rent. 

Philip, (sitting down again). Perhaps he will break his 
neck on his damned stairs. Then we can pick his pockets. 

Dorothy. It will make him angry if we don't go down. 

Philip. He will forget that anger when he finds that 
we can't pay him. 

Dorothy. I can hear his feet on the stairs. 

Philip. If I am strong enough I will throw him out of 
the window. 

There is a knock at the door, and the District Visitor enters 
without waiting for an answer. He looks like a Non- 
conformist parson, carries a black bag and wears button 
boots, black suede gloves too long in the fingers. 

D. V. Mr. Philip Oldcastle? 

Philip. That is my name. What do you want? I sup- 
pose you have come from the landlord. 

D. V. No ; at least, not exactly. It's rather an unusual case. 
You see, Mr. Oldcastle, my name is Death. 

Philip. I do not think that very likely. 

D. V. (affronted). And why, sir? 

Philip. Because you are reputed never to come when 
you are wanted. 

D. V. (resting his bag on a chair). I am glad to hear that 
for once I am welcome. My experience is that, though people 
often call for me, they are always irritated when I arrive. 

Dorothy, (politely). Your experience must be a wide 
one, Mr. Death. 

D. V. I'm afraid I may have given you a wrong impres- 
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sion. I should have made it dear that I am merely Death's 
representative for the Parliamentary Division of Battersea. 

Dorothy, (disappointed). Oh! I see. 

Philip. But granting your bona fides, I still find this per- 
sonal visit a little extraordinary. You have come for us? 

D. V. I have come for one of you. 

Dorothy 1 

and > We refuse to be separated! 

Philip. J 

D. V. I'm very sorry; these awkward situations are only 
too common. But the notice is only made out for one. 

Philip. And for which of us, pray? 

D. V. (fumbling in his black bag, and putting out a doc- 
ument). That is just the difficulty under which I am labour- 
ing. You see, the name is quite clear : Philip Oldcastle. But 
an unfortunate blot renders it impossible for me to say 
whether the order is made out for Mr. or Mrs. Philip Old- 
castle. In my experience the accident is unique. 

Philip. It seems to me to be a piece of abominable care- 
lessness. 

D. V. (nervously). I had hoped that the condition of 
health of one of you would have enabled me to venture 

Philip. In fact, you were going to chance your arm. 

D. V. As far as I comprehend the significance of that pop- 
ular phrase, I was. 

Philip. You seem to me to be a precious rascal. 

Dorothy (interposing). Philip, you have not offered Mr. 
. . . Death a chair. 

D. V. (wowing the suggestion aside). I should be sorry 
to cause any unnecessary unpleasantness. 

Philip. It will take all your time to do that. 

D. V. But I am prepared to meet you in a reasonable spirit. 

Philip. Our name is Reason. Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Reason. 

D. V. Ha! Ha! Very good, very good, indeed. Now I 
thought perhaps an appeal to chance. . . . 

Philip. You propose that we should toss for it? 

D. V. The— er— spin of a coin. . . . 

Philip. We haven't got one. 
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D. V. (producing half -a-cr own) . I had foreseen the pos- 
sibility. 

Philip. Very well, we'll toss you double or quits. 

D. V. I'm afraid I don't quite understand. 

Philip. You can have both of us or none; it's simple 
enough. 

D. V. (angrily). You must see that what you suggest is 
quite impossible. 

Philip. Then you will have to lump it 

D. V. (pleadingly). You are making it very hard for me. 

Philip. Your professional reputation is a matter of com- 
plete indifference to me. Your personality I find objection- 
able. 

Dorothy. Philip 1 

Philip, (waxing eloquent). I don't like your seedy 
whiskers, or your button boots or your beastly gloves, or 
your nasty little black bag. 

D. V. You are grossly personal, sir. 

Philip. You have the air of a fraudulent commercial 
traveller ! 

D. V. I warn you 

Philip. A hypocritical undertaker's man! 

D. V. I warn you 

Philip. An incompetent baby-stealer ! 

D. V. You will be sorry presently for this! 

Philip. My dear idiot, it's clear to me that you are help- 
less. If you make a mistake you will lose your job. That 
order's not worth the paper it's written on. 

D. V. (pulling out a Swan fountain-pen) . But it is with- 
in my power to alter it. 

Dorothy, (in alarm). Oh, Philip, be careful what you 
say! 

Philip. My dear, he doesn't know which name to put. 
In any case we can report the circumstances to head office 
and get him the sack. 

D. V. (writing). Very well, you will realize the extent 
of my powers. You see, I have made it Mister. 

Dorothy. Oh, Philip, you mustn't go without me. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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Philip. If I do it won't be for long. Mr. Death will be 
looking for a new berth presently. 

D. V. (triumphantly). That's where you're mistaken. 
Furthermore, I have endorsed it "Gone; left no address." 

Philip. Well, and what of it? 

D. V. I will return the order so marked to the authori- 
ties, and your name will be crossed off the register. You 
have found life pleasant, haven't you, Mr. Oldcastle? Well, 
you'll have to make the best of it, for now 

Philip. Go on. 

D. V. You're immortal! 

Tc his astonishment both Philip and Dorothy burst into 
extravagant laughter, rendered almost hysterical by star- 
vation. 

Philip (rolling on his chair and dabbing his face with 
his handkerchief). Good Lord, what a child the man is. An 
innocent, sucking babe. And did I call him nasty names, did 
I? Oh! 

D. V. (sullenly). I don't understand. 

Philip. Of course you don't! Why should you? The 
little child that lightly draws its breath. . . . 

D. V. If this is a madhouse. . . . 

Philip, (pulling himself together). No, infant. But it 
is the one house in Battersea whose inmates are absolutely 
convinced of their immortality. 

D. V. (mystified). And yet you welcomed me just now. 

Philip. Of course we did, because our environment is 
momentarily unpleasant. To our minds you represent a shak- 
ing of the dice-box, a cutting of the pack. But we know 
that you alone are mortal, evanescent — what shall I say? 
Why, man, you are as transitory as the measles 1 

D. V. But now you will have to endure your environment 

Philip. I doubt it. I think it unlikely that the laws that 
govern this suburb will be overthrown to save your face. If 
I lie down in front of a steamroller, gravity will change my 
environment. Are you stronger than gravity? It has nailed 
your feet to this floor! 
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D. V. You would have me cut a sorry figure in the world. 

Philip. You must not make me alone responsible. 
Christianity grants you power over the worthless sediment 
of our entities. The ignorant savage, burying his parents 
with a box of sardines by their side, denies you even that. 
It is possible to doubt your existence; it is impossible to find 
you important. And the more I consider the circumstances 
the clearer it becomes to me that you are here to do our bid- 
ding. 

D. V. (evasively). I hope I can see a joke even when 
it is at my expense. 

Philip. If only you weren't so sordidly ugly. You weren't 
always like that, you know. 

D. V. Really, Mr. Oldcastle. 

Philip. You used to ride in armour on a fiery horse and 
slay with a flaming sword. Now, didn't you? 

D. V. Upon my word I never did. I have always been just 
the same. 

Philip. Ah, I thought as much. Death, you're a fraud! 

D. V. I solemnly declare 

Philip. Shut up, and listen while I make my phrases. 
You're a fraud because you are not beautiful. You're a fraud 
because you are not logical. How can you pretend to finish 
the life of a man like me, with all my fine hopes and discov- 
ered dreams? Esthetic considerations alone would convince 
me of my immortality when confronted by such a death as 
you. It is impossible that I have fared so far to be strangled 
by a bandit with the manners of a jobbing dentist ? 

D. V. This regrettable violence of tone. . . . 

Philip The jargon! The jargon! Oh, I believe you 
now when you say that your name is death. I have seen 
your sordid pageants in the street, your fat black horses, 
your bobbing feathers, your starved and shivering footmen 
conducting a yellow box in a showcase to a field covered 
with monstrous wedding-cake ornaments, and I have asked 
myself who this Death could be, that was satisfied with so 
poor a ritual. 
• D..V. .My dear sir! . 

Philip. You make us ridiculous where, if you had any 
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real significance, you would make us noble. You come slink- 
ing in behind the doctor and afflict a man with an absurd 
disease like the mumps. We cover his eyes with pennies 
and tie up his jaw, and hide him away so that our children 
may retain a decent pride in human nature. But we know 
that it is not the end. The thing's incredible— a wood-louse 
would command a braver destiny. As for a poet . . . 

D. V. A poet! 

Philip. I tell you, man, it will take a god to destroy me, 
and he will destroy me as he made me, with sweat and tears 
and anguish of heart. Even then I shall leave my inspira- 
tions, that part of me which lies beyond his power of crea- 
tion, like a stain of blood on his murderous hands. 

D. V. I did not know that you were a poet. I should have 
been more careful. 

Philip. You are fit to rock tired babies to sleep, and as 
far as I can see you are fit for nothing else. For the rest, 
I know that you are less, and not more, than man. If I 
choose I can throw you out of the window, and there will be 
no more deaths in Battersea. But you may be useful to me. 

D. V. (limply). Anything I can do, I'm sure. . . . 

Philip. My wife and I are not satisfied with our apart- 
ments here in life. The skies are overcast, the beds are hard, 
and the food is insufficient and badly served. We want a 
change. We want a better place to live in, a place with blue 
skies, where the necessaries of life are cheaper. I do not 
ask you whether it lies within your power to give us this, 
because I am certain that you do not know. All I require 
of you is that you should come when we call you. 

D. V. I will come. 

Philip. Very well, I don't think there's anything more 
this evening to keep you from your business. 

D. V. One moment, Mr. Oldcastle. I'm sorry our in- 
terview has been marred by a little unpleasantness, but I 
should like to say that I shall not forget your noble and in- 
spiriting remarks. Such as I am, man has made me, but if 
there were mor^ ^^Jike you to cheer me on to the attain- 



ment of some? **^V ; 3m sure I should play my part with 
a better grace. See now, I have torn up the order. I give 
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you and your good lady carte blanche to die when you please. 
Good-night, sir; good-night, madam. 

Philip. Good-night 

Dorothy. Do be careful; the stairs are so dangerous. 
Exit D. V. 

Philip. There, he's gone. Poor, little, well-meaning chap. 
It's a pathetic thing to be the only mortal in a world of im- 
mortals. 

Dorothy. I think you were rather hard on him, Philip 
After all, he has his qualities. 

Philip. Qualities ? 

Dorothy. I don't know. It has always seemed to me 
that he is kind to children. There are other things, too; 
but I can't think of them now, I'm so hungry. 

Philip. I, too, darling. We come back to that, don't we? 

Dorothy. I'm tired of waiting for something to happen. 
I want to sleep and forget all about it. 

Philip. All right. Let's lie down side by side on the sofa. 
I'll turn the gas on, and we'll have a good night's rest 

Dorothy. The gas? 

Philip. Yes. We'll have our friend back. It's easy for 
us to die, because we know that we are immortal. What 
do we risk? 

He turns the gas out and on again The stage is quite dark. 

Philip. There. That ought to alter things a bit Where 
are you, old girl? 

Dorothy. Here, Philip. 

Philip. Ah, that's better, side by side, light out of the 
darkness. 

Dorothy. When the landlord comes in the morning — 

Philip. He will turn us into the street Yes. But we 
shall not be here. 

Dorothy. I wonder! 

Philip. So do I; that has always been my pride. 

A pause. 

Philip. Let me move my arm, dear, : '". ' rting cramped. 
Dorothy. Poor old Philip. Is it Utuer ti6w? 
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Philip. I can hear the beating of your heart 
Dorothy. And I the singing of yours. 
Philip 

and y Good-night, lovel 

Dobothy. 



} 



A long pause. 



Dorothy. Good gracious, Philip, what a strong smell of 

gas. Oh! I forgot 

Philip chuckles aloud in the dark. 
Curtain. 

Richard Middleton. 



Richard Middleton, the author of this wonderful little 
tragedy— little only in respect of brevity but truly great in its 
high fantasy and poetical daring— killed himself by taking 
chloroform at Brussels in 191 1. He was an Englishman and 
a poet of great promise, being only thirty years old at the 
time of his self-inflicted death. Illness, poverty and the scant 
measure of recognition accorded his work, were the chief 
causes that prompted the suicide, one of the saddest in the 
history of literary tragedies. 

Frank Harris, who knew Middleton as a friend and asso- 
ciate, says of him in his lately published "Contemporary Por- 
traits:"— 

"At twenty-five Middleton had come to his full growth and 
was extraordinarily mature. In every respect a typical artist, 
he had no religious belief; death seemed to him the proper 
and only climax to the fleeting show, but he delighted in the 
pageantry of life, and the melody of words entranced him. 
This visible world and the passions of men and women were 
all his care/' 

The same writer declares that Middleton "stood as an equal 
among the foremost men of his time in knowledge of thought 
and of life, and was among the first of living singers in 
natural endowment." 

Editor's Norn 
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feminism and tbe Strtb Hate 

^TO civilized man children do not necessarily involve any- 
\}t thing more than financial expense, but to woman they 
mean not only curtailment of her income but also bod- 
ily suffering frequently followed by life-long physical dis- 
ability ; while the death rate among women in childbirth is as 
high as that among men on the battlefield. The tie between 
mother and child is more intimate than that between the fath- 
er and his offspring, so that psychologically and otherwise she 
is preoccupied with family cares more than he, not merely 
during the infancy of the child but throughout much of its 
lifetime; this, of course, withdraws a proportionate share of 
her time and effort from other fields of activity. This dif- 
ference between man and woman is not one of mere social 
custom, in the ordinary sense of the term, but is an inheri- 
tance from our remote animal past, like other sexual charac- 
teristics. 

Individual women, exceptionally favored physically or eco- 
nomically, may succeed in business or the professions and at 
the same time have large families of children; but such cases 
among men are not exceptional but commonplace where eco- 
nomic conditions are normal and race suicide has not become 
a national trait. Woman, too, by child-bearing easily loses 
her physical beauty and other important traits that make for 
her attractiveness as a sexual partner ; but man in becoming a 
father is subject to no such hazard. Speaking in general, 
woman's sexual sphere so dominates her personality that she 
must seriously impair it to succeed elsewhere, while man is 
more versatile in this particular respect 

To reduce the birth rate, particularly of the cultivated 
classes, is to undermine the future of the nation and the race. 

When the European War broke out the militant suffragist 
in England, who had devoted herself to the curbstone and the 
rostrum, found that they had yielded her little or nothing of 
value to her government in its hour of need ; but the German 
woman who had confined herself to the domestic life fre- 
quently had from five to ten sons ready for the firing line 
Had either England or France attacked by <5ennany singje- 
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handed they would have thrown into strong and unmistakable 
relief the fact that a falling birth rate means a decline in both 
the quantity and the quality of the only raw material that is 
indispensable for the national defense. Even now the fact is 
obvious to all who are willing to see it. War exhibits more 
clearly than peace the texture of the social structure, just as 
earthquakes reveal the geological strata of the sphere. Those 
functions of the individual that appear to be more social or 
public in their nature in periods of national strain, are in 
reality no less so at all times; but the fact is made more 
obvious or less obvious by the fluctuation of circumstances. 

A small decline in the birth rate may be neutralized by a 
higher degree of culture in the individual units, but any ma- 
terial falling off in numbers spells decreased national effici- 
ency. In the social scale one man of superior ability or train- 
ing may outweigh two, but not twenty, who are less capable. 
We see this fact illustrated in the plight of the intellectuals of 
Russia, who are smothered in a brute mass of humanity so 
that that they have been unable to organize their government 
along modern lines. A lowered birth rate in the best social 
classes cannot be compensated for by an equal increase in the 
numbers of the backward masses, because any such exchange 
of gold for baser metal reduces the average culture of the 
community. A reasonable increase in the numbers of the 
most desirable types is no less essential in time of peace than 
it is in war. National extinction through degeneration is 
more repulsive to the moral sense than subjugation by a mil- 
itary rival ; besides, the former evil almost inevitably leads to 
the latter. 

Feminism lowers the birth rate of all classes that it affects 
and to the extent that it affects them. 

The high birth rate maintained by the Mormons was rec- 
ognized by the federal authorities as the chief stumbling 
block in their path when they undertook to break up polyga- 
mous practices in Utah and elsewhere. Man, not woman, was 
responsible for this birth rate as the Mormon sociology gave 
him the whiphand in everything. New York and New Eng- 
land have been a hotbed of feminist agitation for two gener- 
ations and the native stock has uniformly led the propaganda. 
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Its birth rate has fallen so low that old Yankee families have 
disappeared by wholesale and the process of their elimination 
continues at an ever accelerating pace, despite the fact that 
they have every social and economic motive to increase and 
multiply. It would be interesting to tabulate the birth rate 
among the delegates to the average feminist convention 
Down East and compare it with that which prevailed in the 
same families two or three generations back. It is note- 
worthy that this stock that now is decadent under feminism 
is the same that proved to be so prolific in Mormonism. 

There is a striking coincidence in the development of fem- 
inism and the collapse of the birth rate in all modern nations, 
collectively considered, whether the comparison be made by 
countries, by social classes or by historical periods. The very 
name "race suicide" is a coinage to designate a phenomenon 
that was unknown before the advent of modern feminism ; it 
has not yet appeared in polygamous countries nor in the low- 
er social classes of monogamous nations where man is still 
the undisputed head of the family. As wealth and pov- 
erty have existed side by side throughout history, race suicide 
is not an economic product 

Some few men pursue art for art's sake and work for the 
pleasure they find in so doing, but the great majority of man- 
kind toil only for the rewards that labor brings and not 
through love of labor itself. It is the same with woman ; she 
has not borne children for the mere sake of having them, but 
she has yielded unthinkingly to the advances of sex or she 
has become indoctrinated with the ideal that it is her duty to 
have progeny— her duty to God or man, to church or state, to 
the race or the country. These are the only ideals that have 
ever produced enough births to found a people or to popu- 
late a country, and feminism flatly repudiates them all, either 
explicitly by open opposition or implicitly by *m**rx\\?tfng 
them in practice to the point of impotency. The soldier in the 
feminist army prefers to serve on a board of strategy rather 
than on the firing line. If she has borne no children at all or 
but two or three, she has defaulted in her duty to increase the 
numbers of her class or nation. Sociologically she is merely 
a pseudo-mother, yet she is often an expert in h»«di«g out 
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advice on eugenics and sociology to the women who still 
labor in the vineyard as of old. These feminists usually spend 
upon themselves that portion of the social capital that they 
control and that should have been used in the rearing of 
children. They raise their standard of comfort, and betray 
other women into restricting the number of their children to 
keep up with a faster social pace. Feminism is at the bottom 
of the constantly advancing standard of living in all civilized 
countries. The slogan of the feminist is "Fewer babes and 
better ones/' and she gives first place to the adjective that she 
considers of prime importance. 

Child bearing is as much a matter of social ideals as pa- 
triotism is: men do not go to the front in war-time unless 
public opinion requires them to do so. Feminism regards 
child bearing as an individual, not a social, function ; it places 
the woman's pleasure first. Feminism has developed only in 
certain classes of a limited number of countries, yet the ef- 
fects already apparent are an earnest of what may be expect- 
ed should it ever completely dominate an entire nation — viz., 
the extinction of that people. The laws of marriage and di- 
vorce, those governing the social evil, the age of consent, the 
relative authority of the father and the mother over their off- 
spring, etc, collectively viewed, form an excellent index of 
public opinion and reflect the prevailing bias in favor of one 
or the other of the two sexes where their interests are weigh- 
ed against each other. Where the bias is feministic, look for 
a low birth rate! 

In the popular mind the maternal instinct is supposed to 
be so strong in woman as to supply a sufficient sanction to 
her morality and insure her compliance with her social du- 
ties; the effect of modern feminism upon the birth rate, how- 
ever, amply demonstrates that woman readily resigns herself 
to other pleasures instead of maternal ones when public opin- 
ion encourages her to do so. It is unnecessary to refer here 
to decadent epochs among the higher social classes in the 
past The woman who feels that it is her principal business 
in life to be a mother is just numerous enough to give plaus- 
ibility to the superstition that most women are of that type; 
but she is not numerous enough to dominate the members of 
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her sex unless she is fostered as a cult by society as a whole, 
and particularly by the masculine element. 

Classes that are physically or morally decadent show a high 
percentage of men who cannot or will not bear arms and of 
women who cannot or will not bear four or more healthy 
children each, to insure national growth after allowing for 
losses by disease, accident, etc. It is first necessary to recog- 
nize that these individuals are degenerates before society can 
determine its proper attitude towards them, and this carries 
with it the condemnation of feminism as an aspirant for 
social headship. 

Man, not woman, should determine the birth rate, and he 
has usually done so, thus insuring the perpetuation of the 
species. This does not enslave woman; it merely socializes 
her. 

J. Herbert Foster. 
Jt Jt Jt 

Disraeli's famous saying that no sensible man ever tells his 
religion, is in some danger of being discredited with Dr. Eliot 
and so many others rushing into print. But are they really* 
telling? 



The spirit of religious bigotry has power to turn 
men into devils. And yet it is supposed to spring 
from the love of God! 

The tongue is an obscene member, as certain votaries of 
Venus well know; one does not readily show it, even to the 
doctor. Have a care of thy tongue — it may be the primeval 
Snake ! 



In friendship as in love the finest fruits are gath- 
ered by those who know the value of moderation and 
restraint. 



Sane persons will not expect to find absolute perfection in 
Heaven :— there, as here, the charm of a little discontent, the 
satisfaction of turning up a small grievance, will not be 
denied us. 
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B plasntsve Ballabe 

MHEN Sappho sang in "the Isles of Greece," 
When Ibycus founded a new free verse, 
And Pindaros spun his golden fleece 
Of words that were golden and keen and terse; 
What said the critics — race perverse? 
"These fellows have no more bones than a squid, 

The race of poets grows worse and worse: 
Why don't they write as Homer did ?" 

Virgil snivelled of "delicate bees" — 

That was great, for it filled his purse — 
But the world grew sick with a strange disease 

Which the Christians claimed they were sent to disperse. 

They invented rhymes and rhythms diverse, 
In queer acrostics their God they hid: 

Quoth the critics: "Poetry's on its hearse,— 
Why in hell don't they write as Virgil did?" 

* 
The devil take 'em all, gabbling geese, 

May he take 'em cunningly in reverse, 
Plague 'em with boils and bees and fleas, 

In a seething cauldron their heads immerse! 

Pot-bellied pedlars, hear them rehearse 
The old gibes, false as a Brummagem quid: 

"The imagists' faults are like thorns on furze,— 
"Why, WHY don't they write as Tennyson did?" 

ENVOY 

Prince, in the nineteen ninety threes 

When the young men pen a rebellious screed, 
Their critics will boom like the booming seas: 
"Now, why don't they write as the Imagists did?" 

Richard Aldington. 
* * * 
Happy the man who is wise enough to say Nay, 
Nay, and sidestep the Sphinx. 
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Sfoe Galfte bp tbe Efcttor 

CHANTICLEER. 

JHW AN, whether of city or country, is largely the creature 
XI J of habit 

One realizes this especially in regard to one's 
sleep — a problem that perplexes most of us sooner or later, 
who have too curiously meddled with our brains. 

And after trying both, one discovers that there is not so 
much noise in the city nor so much quiet in the country. 
There are those who sleep soundly and those who sleep bad- 
ly in both places. It really makes no difference. 

Of course this corner of Connecticut is not what my little 
girl calls the "really real" country: it is but, so to say, semi- 
rural, uniting at odd times and in an exquisite degree, the dis- 
advantages of both ms and urbs. 

But my argument as to the sleep still holds, for the poet 
Richard Le Gallienne who lives at Tokeneke in the deep 
country a few miles from me, has written an inspiring poem 
to "A Bird at Dawn." 

I suspect it was not Richard's choice to be awake in the 
chill grey morn and listen to the ethereal bird. Or maybe 
he only made-believe to have heard it: poets are long on 
imagination anyway, and most of 'em that I have known 
would never have heard a bird at dawn unless they had been 
out all night on a lark! 

However, if we take Richard's poetic word for it, he was 
indeed broad awake when most of us want to be asleep and 
heartily curse the milkman or the neighbor's dog for break- 
ing our matutinal slumbers. And that's the point that con- 
cerns us in this little homily. 

When we lived in the Big City I used to have a "white 
night" from time to time. This was due not so much to 
early piety as to a habit I had formed of reading and smok- 
ing abed. A delicious habitude, I still protest, and one finely 
suited to the philosophic temper ; but I must allow that it has 
certain drawbacks. There was a risk of involuntary self- 
cremation, which kept the family in a state of expectant 
terror. There were occasional petty damages to the bed- 
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clothes, to the reader's "nighty" or pajamas — the small toll 
he paid for snatching his "fearful joy." And there was, 
worst of all and the only thing that moved him to real re- 
morse, the speeding up of the mental wheels that led to the 
inevitable White Night! 

Well, as I was saying, I didn't leave it behind me in the 
city: it still calls on me from time to time, although lately I 
am more given to perpendicular smoking (oh, I sometimes 
taste the sweetness of a relapse!), and I try to govern the 
"wheels" with a wiser care. Alas, how powerless are we to 
control that strange mechanism which tyrannizes over our 
life! 

But I do not fear my white nights so much as formerly in 
^he city, where one was crushed and overborne on every side 
with human life: here there be certain dulcifying circum- 
stances added to the old Terror, which just now made me think 
of Richard and his "Bird at Dawn." He does not name the 
feathered warbler that gave him his delightful experience and 
indirectly enriched the world with a new joy. A bird, he 
says : no more. It is also to a bird that I owe the relief that 
has come to my insomnia, but I need not be so reticent as the 
poet: — my bird at dawn is Chanticleer. 

And how shall I describe the anodyne he brings me under 
the stress of my own self-evoked torture? . . . 

It is always the same fight that wears out the dark hours. 
I try to think that I am not trying to go to sleep— the pre- 
scription of some heaven-born genius; and, as always, make 
a most exquisite failure of it I invent weird variations upon 
the usual gymnastic of insomnia ; I try every known posture 
and almost fetch up standing on my head. Then I say to my- 
self, "This is foolish. I must not contend with it. I must 
simply ignore — forget it and go passively to sleep." Excel- 
lent! — and I proceed to lie more or less passively awake for 
hours. The humiliation of the defeat— the consciousness that 
it is girding at one — that is perhaps the worst part of the pun- 
ishment. 

Sometimes I come very near to fooling it by listening to 
the trains. A great railroad runs not far from my house and 
goodness knows how many trains pass to and fro at night 
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It is curious that I never give them a momentary attention 
in the daylight hours ; they simply mean nothing to me. But 
in the dark night when I lie sleepless, yet perhaps not in full 
waking consciousness, the trains dominate my thought I 
yield myself willingly to this obsession, hoping that they may 
carry me away from it: — and sooth to say, often they do. 
These escapes are among the most ticklish experiences of my 
insomnia, and I would not deny that there is some compen- 
sation in the adventure. 

But at best they are interludes as rare as fortunate, not to 
be counted upon for the real bad nights :— then, however pa- 
tiently I listen to the long roll of the trains, filling our quiet 
valley with the shattering thunder of their advance or the 
mighty echoes of their retreat ; attentive to their distant calls 
and signals, a formidable antiphony, and to all the heart-mov- 
ing alarms of their tremendous rallies under the night sky; 
yet am I still dry-eyed and feverishly awake when the earliest 
raucous mutterings of Chanticleer from his cooped security 
very near, begin at length to unhinge my rigid mind and in- 
cline it toward sleep. He is the true warder of Morpheus: — 
what soothing peace in those first notes that irresistibly invite 
one to snuggle down and lose the tyranny of the night 
watches in a delicious haven of rest ! How I bless the home- 
ly, domestic bird, true friend of man and eke his bountiful 
provider, beyond any bulbul or nightingale or lark or thrush 
that ever inspired the happiest rhymes of poet Now my 
senses delicately drowse while I hear the Goodman telling his 
duteous wives that he is about to bring back day and light 
again. Admirable boaster! — sapient naturalist 1 — 'tis not I 
would say thee nay. I catch their sleepy, syncopated remarks 
of loyal praise and admiration; but I am quite gone over- 
board and sunk in the ocean of oblivion, deeper than plummet 
e'er sounded, before the Coop bursts into full matin chorus. 

Ah, Monsieur le Coq, good master Gallus, brave and 
worthy Chanticleer, honest lover of the warm, brown earth, 
I set thee above the feathered vanities that despise thee on 
thy dunghill. Thy humble life is all service and giving ; thou 
art besides a model citizen, keeping thy wives in order and 
acquitting all thy duties with a relishing zeal. I salute thee* 
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ancient witness and sharer of man's best life, and were I a 
poet like neighbor Le Gallienne I would honor thee with a 
song that should put to blush the finest madrigals in praise of 
those that contemn thee. What is, forsooth, all this folderol 
and skimble-skamble stuff about nightingales and birds of 
dawn, etc., compared to thy terrene and solid virtues? Glad- 
ly I avail myself of the following simple, yet inspiring verses 
which but do thee merited honor. I am happy to introduce 
the modest author, Mr. Charles Vezin, as a cherishable poet; 
and I need scarcely add that I heartily endorse his sentiments 
and hope they will find some responsive echo in a world 
where man is lowering his crest and the hen-minded threaten 
to usurp dominion. 

The Cock Crow. 

{Written at 4 A. M. on being awakened by a rooster). 

Greeting to thee, oh Chanticleer, 

That hailest the rising sun! 

Brave herald of our masculinity, 

Lord of the barnyard, 

In this are of crowing hens 

And cackling capons 

Whom the hens do scorn and peck; 

A henpecked age that says 

All fowls must crow 

And cackling is the part 

Of those "weak things" 

Who but lay eggs 

And hatch the coming generations. 

Thy head erect thy crest and plumes 

Proclaim the dominance of the male. 

When thou thy clarion call dost still 

And hens borrow thy spurs to fight 

To rule the roost, 

And pluck thy plumes 

To deck themselves withal, 

What fate is thine, oh noble bird! 

What spurious call is that 

Which greets the setting sun? 

The crow of feminism's strident squeak, 

Its brood in incubators, 

Letting the emancipated mother hens Di g itize d by C 

"Lead their own lives," 
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Repudiate their motherhood 
And duties to their race. 

Crow on, oh Chanticleer, crow on! 

For when thy call is stilled, 

Then race is dead, and art is dead, 

And love is dead, 

And unsexed hens can neither breed 

Nor do thine errand in a world of strife! 

MR. BRYAN. 

IT is now clear to all save those who will not see, that Mr. 
Bryan's act in resigning the Portfolio of State was a 
timely, well-advised and powerful demonstration which 
has greatly availed to keep us out of this foreign war. 

This inestimable service not alone to our country but to 
humanity at large, may well compensate Mr. Bryan for the 
abuse of a section of the press and the depreciation of the 
fat-headed. He has been long inured to the one and he is wise 
enough to lightly regard the other: — for neither interested 
malice nor public ineptitude will have the smallest weight in 
determining the final judgment of the nation upon the course 
he pursued. 

I am not a blind follower of Mr. Bryan, and with certain 
pet theories of his — as to prohibition, for example — I find 
myself in radical disagreement. But I rate him the foremost 
exponent of true democracy in our country to-day — the great- 
est living personal force in holding this Republic to its just 
traditions. 

And so regarding the man, I think his resignation was the 
biggest act of his career, as it was assuredly the bravest in 
view of the obloquy sure to be encountered. It signalized 
the bold intuitive genius of the man — and that absolute devo- 
tion to principle which has illumined his entire public life. 
The attempt of his enemies to show a petty or unworthy 
motive for it has reacted with disgrace upon their own heads. 

He saw the war tide rising and threatening to carry the 
Administration with it. He measured the powerful influences 
that were seeking to push us into the abyss of war. He 
estimated the clamor of a stupid or sinister press pretending 
to voice the sentiment of the whole people. He knew that the 
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conventions of office held him to a certain subordination as 
well as silence. He realized that he must meet this great 
public danger in the open as a free man, without party or 
official trammels. He acted accordingly, and perhaps we shall 
never fully know how much reason we have to be glad of his 
decision. I think there is one person who entirely realizes it 
—the President of the United States ! 

Mr. Bryan flung himself into the breach with characteristic 
yet sagacious daring, and instantly, effectively organized the 
counter-revolution against war, that has dashed the hopes and 
foiled the plans of the jingoes. It was a brilliant, a masterly, 
an incomparable piece of work, showing Bryan the patriot 
and the tactician at his best; and as a public service I be- 
lieve it cannot well be over-estimated. But let your imagina- 
tion take a bird's-eye view of the immense slaughter-pit of 
Europe, and then reflect how near we were to bringing the 
same fate upon ourselves. 

Always hated by the press of New York, which has failed 
to write him down in twenty years of perverse and outrage- 
ous depreciation, sounding the full gamut from caricature to 
calumny, — the rancor of these honest editors, in view of their 
latest discomfiture at the hands of the Commoner, is scarcely 
to be realized. The "Sun" and the "Times," for example, are 
almost Sadistic in their freshly exacerbated spleen against 
their old enemy; they clearly extract a voluptuous pleasure 
from it; nay, they will never have done showing the ugly 
sore and squirting the pus at their readers! The meanness, 
the malice, the littleness of the exhibition go to prove that 
American journalism has not bettered remarkably in char- 
acter since it was stigmatized by Dickens according to its just 
deserts. 

Mr. Bryan can afford to be magnanimous, to smile on these 
embittered pressmen — nay, even to pity them. For indeed 
some of these pens of privilege merely write the thoughts of 
their employers, and the writers themselves hold very dif- 
ferent views. 

The glory of having done much to avert the horrors of war 
from this country by an act of supreme courage and patriot- 



ism, will doubtless reconcile Mr. Bryan 



: courage ana patriot- 
to these minor irrita- 
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tions. And the deep praise of a grateful nation, of which no 
malice can deprive him, may well drown in his ear the insect 
chorus of the malignant press. 

THE ONE ARGUMENT. 

fHAVE read or listened to a world of arguments on 
Prohibition, for and against, and I now rest on the solid 
rock-bed conclusion that there need be but one, namely : 

It limits the franchise of American liberty! 

You may hate liquor with a truceless hate, believing it to be 
responsible for the lion's share of crime, poverty, disease, in- 
sanity, untimely death — and still you cannot — DARE NOT as 
an American citizen — turn a deaf ear to this objection. 

You may ridicule the economic argument — that liquor has 
anything to do with creating real wealth — but this is an argu- 
ment you shall not scorn. 

You may hold in supreme contempt the notion that liquor 
has a beneficent side as well as an evil one: but you cannot 
flout the objection above stated. 

You may utterly repudiate the idea that liquor can be used 
with temperance or that it is ever anything but a foe to 
health, to peace, order, morality — and yet I defy you to ignore 
this one unanswerable argument against Prohibition. 

It limits the spirit and operation of American liberty! It 
lays a nullifying finger on our Magna Charta — the Declara- 
tion of the Fathers. It would unsettle that which they thought 
to have placed on everlasting foundations. 

Yes, Prohibition limits the spirit of American liberty. It 
holds the menace of old slaveries, cast-off prejudices, mental 
and physical, that we in this country have long outgrown. It 
is warming back into pestilent life and activity those old 
snakes — scotched, not killed! — of Hatred, Proscription, 
Bigotry, Fear! For in the simplest terms, what is Prohibi- 
tion? A giving play to that ineradicable passion for regulat- 
ing and controlling and tyrannizing over the lives of others 
which so many men cherish in the name of godliness. It was 
this spirit — and no other! — which framed the dungeons and 
devised the tortures of the Inquisition. Prohibition has many 
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pious sponsors in the present, and in the past it had a patron 
no less illustrious than the Duke of Alva. 

Truly a monstrous changeling to put upon the American 
people in the name of liberty and progress ! 

The constant agitation of this question is, as we know, due 
in great part to the interested zeal of a paid army of en- 
thusiasts. But a still greater share must be allowed to human 
perversity, and that mania for moral perfection which causes 
the American reformer to be regarded abroad as a species 
jut generis. 

Dr. John Emerson Roberts declares (in the "Fra") that the 
modern frenzy for legislation "is fast driving us into the 
folly and fanaticism of the Blue Laws." He points out that 
in the State of Texas it is unlawful to play checkers, dom- 
inoes or cards in any public place. In Portland, Oregon, the 
mince pies are examined, lest they contain an unlawful 
amount of alcohol ! In the entire State of Oklahoma, as well 
as in six counties of Missouri and forty-one counties of 
Texas, no billiard table or bowling alley is allowed. The rea- 
son, as stated by this writer, is obvious enough : "It is always 
easy to find some one that is opposed to some particular 
thing, and just as easy to find some legislator who will in- 
troduce the bill prohibiting it." 

This is the danger which neutralizes all the arguments in 
favor of prohibiting liquor by statute. It is a negation of the 
very principle of liberty which, once admitted, can be made 
to stand for endless abuses. 

"And many an error by the same example 
Will rush into the State." 

I might be willing to destroy every drop of liquor in the 
world, but never, never would I subscribe to Prohibition ! 

Right here where I am living, — and not so many years ago, 
as history is made, — the spirit of Prohibition fully prevailed 
and was expressed in such laws as these : 

"No one shall be a free man or have a vote unless he is 
converted and a member of one of the churches allowed in 
the Dominion" 

"No food or lodging shall be offered to a heretic?* 6 bi 
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"No one shall cross a river on the Sabbath but an authoris- 
ed clergyman." 

"No one shall personally cook meals, make beds, sweep 
house, cut hair, or shave on the Sabbath Day." 

"No one shall kiss his or her children on the Sabbath or 
Feasting Days." 

History, says a great writer, is but philosophy teaching by 
example. 

Can there be any real fear that the American people will 
ever forget the lesson and the example thus given? 

CALL FOR "MR. JACOB." 

HMONG the memorable utterances of Mr. Frank Harris's 
"Mr. Jacob" — a sketch that Balzac might have envied 
— is the following choice bit of race psychology, very 
much to the point in view of the present war : 

"Veil," remarked Mr. Jacob meditatively, "Jews say dey 
vere kept under for centuries, treated like dogs and not al- 
lowed to enter de professions, and so dey became money- 
lenders ; but I don't believe dat ; dey haf alvays been de same, 
from Jacob de patriarch in de Bible to me; dey alvays loved 
money and alvays vere hated because dey got it But in 
de past de oder peoples used brute force against 'em and 
robbed 'em ; while to-day in de reign of law you can't do dat 
and so de Jew haf become master; he makes war and peace; 
governments and kings bow down to him. . . . And in 
anoder hundret years you vill see vonders : you vill all be 
servants of de Jew, or his slaves. Alretty he own all de 
papers: in Berlin all; in Paris all; in London most of 'em. 
You vait and see. Who made de war in Sout Africa: de 
papers in Johannesburg and Cape Town, eh? all owned by 
Jews, all. Ach, you vait! Who made dis war? De Jew, 
eh? He hate de Russian. Ach, you vait and see." . . . 

Mr. Harris is now in this country, and it would be interest- 
ing if he would interview "Mr. Jacob" again and make him 
tell us why the powerful newspaper-owning Jews of New 
York are backing Russia in this war; also why they are try- 
ing to pull the United States into it. Are English money and 
prestige sufficient to overbalance their ancient hatred toward 
Russia, now that the hour is ripe for her humiliation? Do 
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they really believe that Germany threatens the liberty of the 
world? Has their desire to truckle to American snobbery, 
i. e., to those who are striving to impose the English 
social tradition upon us, anything to do with their present 
attitude? Or the climbing proclivities of their sisters or their 
cousins or their aunts? .... 

As Mr. Frank Harris is persona non grata to them and 
their congeners abroad, he ought to be keenly alive to the 
importance of enlightening the public as to these questions; 
and his friend "Mr. Jacob" is the one man in the world to 
help him do it! 

Jt Jt Jt 

fKNOW you like the new cover of the The Phoenix! 
It's the sort of thing I've wanted from the start, but 
somehow I couldn't get it, or rather couldn't make my 
wants articulate to my artist friends ; there were several only 
too willing to help me. You can't always buy beauty with a 
price — perhaps you never can ; it must come to you, unsought, 
spontaneous, a gift of the artist's inspiration. That was the 
way of the coming of this cover design. I am too poor to 
pay the artist anything like its worth in money — and glory 
be, it was a Woman that did it! Well, this is but another 
proof that if women will only keep clear of the nuisance of 
suffrage and all such gallinaceous foolery, they may fairly 
hope to compete with men in the province of art: — I do not 
say the highest, mind you, but there are regions in which 
they excel and no mean rewards await their achievement. 

You can be sure of one thing: Lillian Bonham, the woman 
who conceived and executed this design, will never have any 
time to waste at a Suffrage Wigwam. She owes all that she 
can give to Art. 

Jt Jt Jt 

mR. Hearst's writers, whether in his newspapers or his 
magazines, are very careful to play Mr. Hearst's 
politics and in particular to play up his personal anti- 
pathies. Thus, in "Hearst's" for September I find that trivial 
person, Gouverneur Morris, starting off one of his vapid soci- 
ety fictions in this way:— 
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"We were at the beginning of those parlous times when 
the Democrats, having come into power upon a wave of im- 
passioned idiocy and jealousy, were beginning to make us 
poor at home and despised abroad. A schoolmaster president 
with two cabinet officers plucked by the hair from a Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera, had put a temporary end to all our best 
qualities as a nation, with the possible exception of the 
power to laugh at jokes." 

And so on. This scribbling lackey of the Four Hundred 
is evidently employed to give the correct accent of "Society's" 
disgust with our present too democratic administration. It 
must be very gratifying to William Randolph Hearst, who 
has never been able to break into the Four Hundred himself. 

In the same number "Mr. Dooley" is made to poke fun at 
Mr. Bryan in an article of customary length, but not of cus- 
tomary humor. The "fun" is too cruel and its purpose too 
obvious and meditated. "Mr. Dooley" and Gouverneur Mor- 
ris are a strangely assorted pair, but in this number of 
"Hearst's" they speak the same language. I can't find a single 
honest laugh in this deliverance of my dear old philosopher 
of Ar-rchey Road. He would have done better to train his 
wits upon the more legitimately amusing "Tiddy Rosenfelt." 
Jt Jt Jt 

Mrs. Edith Wharton got past the censor with her war poem 
—but there's really nothing more to be said. 



How can the newspapers talk of our military unprepared- 
ness when the Victor of Kettle Hill stands in the breach, with 
his formidable teeth bared to the gums? 



Mr. Henry James has paid American common sense the 
compliment of renouncing his citizenship. Ta, ta, Henry: we 
will take a week off, when this cruel war is over, to puzzle 
out your explanation. 



The Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott (pipes and whistles in his 
sound) raises his quavering voice for war, following suit of 
the robustious Teddy. "Who would have thought the old 
man had so much blood in him?" 
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The ancient proverb has it that an idle man tempts 
the Devil, and no doubt he does; yet I think the too se- 
rious man offers a better mark. 



That one-time popular head-liner, T. Roscius Roosevelt, is 
now appearing in the ancient farce of "The Angry Boy": 
— rather a come-down for the great Spot-lighter, as they say 
on the Rialto. 



The will to live is stronger than the will to love, for at 
the age of, fifty, a sensible man would not lose a night's 
sleep for a bout with Helen. Or not more than one night 1 



Ella Wheeler Wilcox tells us that she once knew a thor- 
oughly bad woman who had no vices. I have known a very 
good woman who had only one — the literary vice. 



Suffragitis : A malady of the woman of temperament Re- 
volt of the sexually unsatisfied or deficient. The Jacquerie 
of the unmated Jills of America. Anything to make Man 
the Goat! 



The artistic life does not mate well with connubial ex- 
emplariness — it demands more potent stimulants than the 
syrupy cordial of domestic virtue. As a rule the world is 
apt to have a low opinion of a genius who is conspicuously 
faithful to his wife. 



"She is pretty," said Harry, "and she's got pretty hands and 
feet; most pretty women haven't. It's usually the woman 
with a face that would stop a clock that has pretty feet" 

"Like Mrs. Deering," I suggested. 

"Exactly," he said. "But Deerin* is no fool." 

"How do you mean he isn't a fool?" 

"Why," said Harry, "he makes her sleep with her feet on 
the pillow." 

This quotation is from a "Society story" now running in 
"Hoist's" and a wonderful puller. The Boobs are all read- 
ing it. Get "Hoist's" for "Litteratoor !" 
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"The Phoenix— a stormy petrel flying above an infinite sea 
of bosh."— Ernest McGaffey. 



Who so cold and alien to thee as the hot Friend 
thou didst cherish over the Cup? 

Motto of the Amalgamated Publishers: "O Literature, 
what crimes are committed in thy name !" 



Extremes meet and love passes into hate, hate 
passes into love. Ah, happy they who neither love nor 
hate! 



These are terribly trying days for Teddy da Roose. At 
times he must almost regret that he made Mr. Wilson Pres- 
ident! 



How sweet to think of one who knows you for what you 
are of good and evil, yet loves and ever loves you for the bet- 
ter part! 



Mr. Stuart Mason has compiled a Bibliography of Oscar 
Wilde which makes a large volume of over six hundred 
pages. The book is at least interesting to Wilde collectors, 
and one must bear testimony to the amazing industry of the 
compiler, while wondering if it might not have been put to 
a better use. Scandal that for a time buried this writer is 
now responsible for a posthumous vogue beyond all reason. 
The paradox still pursues Oscar Wilde. 



Young Mr. Rockefeller says: "I believe it is always right 
and proper to use force in order to protect life and prop- 
erty." 

Evidently he does not take kindly to the smitten cheek 
or the doctrine "Resist not evil." The Rockefeller Chris- 
tianity, of which we have heard so much, diverges somewhat 
abruptly from the Galilean gospel. So much the worse for 
the latter! r /* 
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